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Che stormy March has come at tast, 
With wind,and cloud and changing skies, 
Fi bear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snow ballep flies. 


Ab, passing few are they who speak 
Wild, stormy month in praise of thee, 
Pet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 





For thou, to northern lands, again 
Che glad and glorious sun doth bring, 
And thou bast foined the gentle train 
And twear’st the gentle name of Spring, 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
Jin foy that they again are free, 
And, brightly leaping down the bills, 
Renew their journey to the sea. 
Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
ee And that soft time of sunny showers, 
sss / When che wide bloom on earth that lies, 
“S. Seems of a brighter world chan oues. 


— William Cullen Bryant. 
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Best of Recent Novels | 


given as a reward for securing subscriptions to our three journals, 
Normal Instructor, World’s Events and Primary Plans. 

Select novels desired and work to secure the number of points | 
necessary to procure them, credit for work being given in points | 
in accordance with this schedule : 


For securing each yearly subscription © Normal inotruster at .50c we allow 25 points 


For securing “ three-year ‘“ - “$1.00 “ * 50 points 
For securing “ yearly “ “ World’s Events “ .50c “ “ 25 points 
For securing és three-year 2 s“ sé se bc 1.00 se sé 50 points 
For securing ‘“ yearly . “ Primary Plans “ 400 “ “ 50 points 


For every dollar of photograph orders taken we allow 40 points. 


The full amount collected must be remitted to us. 
No allowance can be made for sending your own subscription. 


Bea coe Edward No 
ichard » Winston Churchill 
Winston Charchill 
Eben ¥ 
Pee beste ta 
rin e 
~~ of Law, James Lane 


The Bight Bight of Way. mie ert 
To Have ‘and to Ho old a 
0 
Uvisouers ot ope, Mary Jobnston 
Audrey, 
The Climax Chere Fi Fel iton riage 
Hugh Veen. 8. —_ Mitchell 
‘The Renstectress, ae Age thor of “Elizabeth and 


The axe Bret Harte 
Whea K a less Comp, Bret B Edwin Cask- 
The FNS Indiana, Booth ‘Tarkington 
Two ee ee Tarkington 
Booth Tarkington 
fs (aie Labor, Mary E. Wilkins 
paler. o 4  * Wharton 
Avery, fale Bt x Pree Hopki 
rt 
To sie Reach of the Trail, Frank Lewis! Nason 


Ralph ve Jameg Bali Nayio: 
the Prophet, James Ball Naylor 





me 


in = 7 of St r, "James Ball Naylor 

fin, Richard a Harding Davis 
Free son's Blue Flower, tien? Van oa — 

of the Other W: oy ol Henry Van- 


Hore 
Darrel of of the Blessed oe Irving Bacheller 
The Se Shepherd of Kingdom Come, John 


Valtures. nee Seton Merriman 
Pilot, Connor 
one Man from Glengarry en h | Cannae 
}00 Ss nnor 
he Gavalions aw Cable 
he Helmet of AB ‘Bertha Runkle 
tne ee. wag Ba Wiste: 


Owen 
Mrs. Wiggs of ‘of the Cabbage Patch, Alice Cald- 
egan 
learts rageous, Hallie Erminie Rives 
Mleperearatscte aan tat 
x u vans 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 


Hall, Charles Major 
ount, Henry Harland 
» George Cary egleston 


The Mississippi Bubble, E. Hough 
Graustark, George Barr McCutcheon 
The Eternal City, By Hal! Caine 
' The Manxman, By Halli Caine 
Blennerhassett, Charles Felton Pidgin 
Wee MacGregor, By J. J Bail 
Uucle Terry, Charies Clark Munn 
Dorothy Vernon, the Beauty of Haddon Hall 


Our journals offer unusual opportunities to club raisers. 





LIST NO. 1. ‘Your choice for 100 points. 
Any novel in following list can be secured as a reward for earn- 
ing one hundred points provided 12c extra be sent for mailing. 
As many as may be desired can be obtained on these‘terms. 


Dr. Lavender’s 5 Pocole Sumnant Dalene 
yt Sherrods, George Barr cCutcheon 
he Fortunes of Oliver Horn, F. Hopkinson 


R= Green Flag, A. Conan Doy) 
the God Destroyed, 7 Jouephine Dodge 


The in, Harry Leon Wilson 

The Blazed Trail, Stewart Edward White 
The Westerners, Stewart | 
The Malet > of ‘Sir Richard Calamady, Lucas | 


The a Goose Girl, Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Hesper, ottce rland 
The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop, Hamlin 


Her Mountair Lover, Hamlin Garland 
Alice of Old Vincennes, Memes s% ompson 
paaetars. | Robert W, Chambers 
Maid-at-A Robert Chambers 
he Kentuckians, John Fox, Jr 
In the Morning Glow r, Roy Bolte Gilson 
Mother and Father, Ro Gilson 
Babs, the Impossible, a —<—_ 
m rah Gran 

The Kentons, William Dean Howells 
A Waif of the Plains, Frederic Remington 
The Nerve of Foley, Frank H H. Spearman 
Held for Orders, Frauk H. Spearman | 
The Missionary Sheriff, Octave Thanet | 
Anne, Constance Fenimore w horvonaeasad 
Sonny, Ruth McEnery St 
Prisoners of Conscience, 4 areiite A. Barr 
The fome with the Green Shutters, George 


Gabriel Tolliver Joel Chandler Harris | 
ed Saunders, Henry Wallace Phillips 
all Street Stories, Edwin Lefevre 
fe Prin 1 o~4 Good Fellows, Robert Barr 
George Madden Martin 
he Archbishop and the Lady, Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield 
The Black Diamond Men, — F. Gibbons 
The Millionairess. Julian Ra’ 
Caleb W: it, John Habberton. 
The Pride of Jennico, Agnes and Egerton Castle 
Katherine Lauderdale, rt aaron Crawford 
The Raiders, 8. R. Croc’ 
The Life and Death 3 Richard Yea-and-Nay, 
Maurice Hewlett 
The Short Line War Merwin and Webster 
Calumet ‘*K,’’ Merwin and W rebster 
The ne and the Bear, H. K 
The Rese 9 mption of David Caindas Charles Fred- 


Goss 
The Pit, mong Norris 
The Octop Frank Norris 
The Little White Bird, J. M. Barri 
The Chinese Quaker, Nellie B. ‘Kyster 


LIST NO. 2. Your choice for 50 points. 


Unusual value is given in the following list, which embraces 
some of the most popular of recent titles, and all of which are 
elegantly bound in cloth. Thousands have been sold for $1.50 
each. We give them as a reward for earning 50 points provided 
12c extra be sent for mailing. Any number or all can be secured 
on same basis—so points and postage for each volume. 


Hester Blair, William Henry Carson 

Quincy Adams Sawyer, Charles Felton Pidgin 
The Girls at the Half Way House, E. Hough 
Janice Meredith, Paul Leicester Ford 


The Helmet of Navarre, Bertha Runkle 
Castle Craneycrow, George Barr McCutcheon 
The Hound of the Baskervilles, A. © Doyle 


NorMat In- 


STRUCTOR and Primary PLans appeal to teachers and students preparing to 


teach, and Wor.p’s Events appeals to all intelligent persons. 


As the sub- 


scription price of WorLp’s Events is to be increased to $1.00 a year on June 
Ast, subscriptions can be easily secured during the intervening time. 


Sample copies, blanks, etc., cheerfully sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Pub. oie osm aece N. Y. 
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- Normat INSTRUCTOR 
AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Devoted to the Interests of 
_the American School Teacher 





Ten waiieds Each Year. September to June 
Inclusive. 


‘PUBLISHED aT ° 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY _ 


F. A. OWEN, Pres. 
Dp. C. KREIDLER, Sec. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH P. Bemis, Editor, 
150 Nassau St., New York. » 


To whom all contributions intended for publica- 


tion should be addressed. 


Terms : 


SURSORERTION-. 1.00a A special rate 
50c. @ year or $1.00 for t see youesta made se 
‘ome payi 4 advance, whether new or renew- 
al subseri 


Foreign stig 40c, per year extra. 


No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advance. 


mittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will ‘be applied : Pe To pay arrears to date remit- 

tance is received ; 2. The valabes, if any, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription. 


The Normal Instructor - Teachers World 
is published the snide of | the month previous to 
the date it bears. Should subscribers not receive 
their gngiaioe promptly they will confer a favor 
by givii thus enabling us to send another 
copy. tt is is published only during the school year, 
PF ain te July end August being omitted. 


Discontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 
stop his paper must notify the publishers — pay 
up all rs, otherwise be is responsible for pay- 
ment as Jong as the paper is sent. 


Change of Addvocs : Should a subscriber wish 
his address cha he should give both the old 
and the new ress, otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 


Send Money ini any aed Ne but do not send 

Stamps upless absolu necessary. Express 

orders cost no sent than FF 

They can be procured at any express office and 

ig prefer them. Make money orders payable to 
Owen Publishing Co. Do not send checks. 


alam are wanted to represent this meng in 

also at Institutes, Associations. 

Sample cop! es and’all necessary material for ae 
successful work furnished free on application. 


CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 125,000. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville, 
N. postoffice. 


office money coders. 





Contents : 
Education at St. Louis—A. C, Cantley......... 3 
Unification in New York ...............-....05 5 
New York Educational News (Editorial)...... 9 
Philadelphia Educational News....... ....... 10 
Current Educational Biography (Editorial)... 10 
The Output (Address)—Thomas J. Kirk....... ll 
The Ba ya Meaning of Error—W. A. 
MEGTROBVOR 6 cae. sc rccccccecccccactecveesiess 12 
A Problem—Mary E. Fitzgerald........-......- 12 
The Reading ome in Public Schools—Mrs. 
Florence Kitchel............2.-ssseeceeeers 13 


DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING: Illustra- 
tive Paper Cutting—Elizabeth ones 
ham ; aeenee—reenee Vee Wallace ; 
Experiment in Constructive Sawke 
BE MEE es deve watecesncescons ceusoceses 14-15 


GrocraPay : The “— | Section of the 
Ag ited States—H. Justin Roddy, M. os 


ROR Re eee we eter armen eee ee ee te weeeeeeee 


March | Blackboard Drawings..................+ Me 
METHODS, AID8 AND DEvices: A March Friday 
Afternoon Exercise—Mary E. | tg ; 


Industrial Lessons— Lenore E. Mulets. .. 22 


A nw Suggestions About Writing—Katharine 
A. Hanrahan.............ceeseeeesereeeseee 23 


8 estions About Right Triangles—W. D. 
nea gt cncrecescccnecscecesesées 24 


DEPARTMENT OF EXPRESSION : loan - ae 
pression—Grace B. Faxon.. costecsess OO 


Chart of Animals of North America... vieckagenien “28-29 

History aNd Civics: Some Methods in His- 
tory—Annie L. Dimpsey ; Historical Notes 30 

Cut-Up Story: How Charlie’s Fortune Was 


Told—Jean Halifax................ 32 
PIECES TO SPEAK: A Parents’ Day Brercise— 
Nelle 8 ler Mustain ; A Quotation De- 


Emma Taylor; Betty, the 

Bound poir—Ethel Parton ; Happiness— 

D. Elton ; The Boy and the March 

win —Sara E.’ Brand Heroes of 

eee eee M_ Best; Apollo and Da- 
phene—Florida H 


Lessons on Manners—Katherine Wentworth 
Reproduction Stories—Jean E. Hanson ....... 44-46 
Sak bbcusGeb.cks fesab’s ookews s 000k ds 47 
Cubnhassibipitiliensaiiais Stevens Perkins. .,.48-50 
Heart CULTURE: Ethical Stories for Openi: 
- Exercises—Jean Halifax = 
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points. 


and is 11x 9% x 4 inches in size 
and weighs 9 pounds. 


This dictionary given 
as a reward for earning 
400 points. 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionary. A new 
work. School and office edition, bound in black 
silk pebbled cloth, sprinkled edges, side and back in 









tional. 
charges prepaid, as a 
reward for earning 400 
This work is ele- 
gantly bound in sheep, indexed, 


Secured 
Every. person aiming to keep 
well informed should have a good 
dictionary. We have arranged to 
give the three works here illus- 
trated as a reward for securing 


subscriptions for our journals and 
orders for our reproduced photo- 
graphs. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, shown at left, is the 1903 
edition of this great work. For 
the average person it is as 
satisfactory as the more 
expensive J/nterna- 
It is given, 


gold letters, 26 full page plates, six of which are 


colored, over 900 illustrations. 
venient size for desk use. 


Webster’s International Dictionary, unquestionably the standard dictionary of the world today. 
New edition with a supplement of 25,000 additional words, phrases and definitions. New plates throughout. 


Royal quarto, 2364 pages, 5,000 illustrations. 


and of nearly all schoolbooks. 
other Educators. 


« 

The Point System is used in giving all premiums to those working for us, the value of each premium being ex- 
y g g allp g I g 

pressed in points, and a specific number of points being allowed for securing each subscription, etc. 


SCHEDULE OF POINTS ALLOWED. 
For securing each yearly subscription to Normal instructor at $ .50 we allow 25 points 


. ‘* three-year ‘* 
a) a7 oe yearly Ld 
‘“* three-year ‘* 


“ yearly 


* World's Events 


For every dotlar of phetseraph orders taken we allow 40 points. 


Suppose you desire Webster's International Dictionary. 
The balance of 350 points may be made up by remitting 350 cents cr $3. 50. 


700 points. 
onc cent of value in all our premiums. 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph. D,, 
D., United States Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 
Standard authority of the U. S. Supreme Court, all the State Supreme Courts, the U. S. Government Printing Office 
Warmly commended by College Presidents, 
Bound in sheep and indexed. 


Given, postpaid,” 


This Dictionary given as 
reward for ecarning 
points. 
















ing 175 points. 


It is 6x8 inches in size, 15% inches thick and weighs 24% pounds—con- 
Given, postpaid, as a reward for earning 175 points. 


LL 


State Superintendents of Schools, and 
as a reward for earning 1,050 points. 


The ful 


amount collected must be remitted to us. 


own subscription. If you are unable to,» 

ye 2 a i" earn a sufficient number of points to fully% 

1.00 ** "so * cover the premium desired, the deficiency = 

oo" may be made up by remitting ONE CENT F&F 
for each deficient point. To illustrate: §j 

1,050 points must be earned. You may beable to earn only ' 

Each point represents ‘ 


No aliowance can be made for sending your 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Suits and Shoes Given as a Reward to Our Workers. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 
Arrangements have been made 
whereby our lady readers can earn, 
by very little effort, any Suit Jacket 
or Skirt made by the National Cloak 
Company. The prices range from 
.oo0 up for Suits, From $5.00 up 
Jackets. Skirts from $4.00 up. The 
standing and product of the National 
Cloak Company is too well known to 
require mention, Address our Ladies 
Suit Department for full information 
regarding our plan of furnishing 
these articles. Full line of samples, 

Catalogue, etc., on request. 





Our plan of work requires the earning of as many points as the desired article is worth cents. 
A pair of $3.00 shoes 300 points, etc. 


would require 1,500 points, 


SHOES —Ladies’ and Gentlemen's. 

We have arranged to furnish our 
lady readers any desired style of 
**Queen Quality,’’ Shoes and our 
gentlemen readers any desired style 
of the ‘‘Walk Over’’ Shoes as a re- 
ward for services rendered. These 
shoes are leaders and by our system 
a perfect fit is assured. 
showing various styles together with 
full information cheerfullyfurnished, 
Address Shoe Department. 
shoes are moderate in price and can 
easily be earned by devoting a few 
hours to work among your friends. 


Iilustrations 


These 





quest. 


GENTLEMEN'S SUITS. 
Arrangements 
whereby our gentlemen readers can 
earn any grade of the famous Kirsch- 
baum Suits 
These suits are guranteed to fit and 
the name Kirschbaum should be suf- 
ficient gurantee of quality. Prices 
range from $10.00 to $40.00. Ad- 
dress our Gentlemen’s Suit Depart- 
ment for full particulars regarding 
our plan of furnishing these suits, 
Full line of samples, 


have 


by very little effort. 


etc., on re- 


A $15.00 suit 


It should always be remembered, however, 


that any number of points you may fall short may be made up by remitting ome cent for each deficient point. 


| if. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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* NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


T® Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fitth Avene, York 


Seaunents liege and normal uates, special and other teachers to coll schools, families. 
. Receives, atall eesons, lend 1s for carte pone om grammar grade teachers. Wi.0. PRATT, Mer. 
TEACHERS Wanted for pres- 








SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY Sacsenutsiz 
Normal Teachers Agency {Zizcueigsopind ric meicn enc # 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, lest and dost known in U. 8 


SCHERMERHORN 3 East 14th St., New York. sonw 0 "ROCKWELL, Mer. 
WARRENSBURG TEACHER'S AGENCY. ee 


* ORVILLE J. ORSBORN, Mgr., Warrensburg, Mo. 


EASTERN fiom oe, ne 


Agency seid 
PENN Ouse, BUREAU 


Established 1890 lliss BE. F. Foster 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 
‘ants Competent Teachers for applications received DIRECT 


D i xO N ton School Officials, Terms reasonable and membership fee not 

TEACHERS. 2ecessary., NOW is the time to send for new Manual and enroll 
for vacancies alwayson hand. Established 24 years. 

BUREAU  i420cChestnut Street, + Philadelphia 


FISHER === AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ihinnespotis, inn: 


13th year. The BEST ACENCY FOR NORTHWESTERN POSITIONS. Two plans of 


¥ janua’ lets, Requirements for Teachers’ Cer- 
Shentes to Mertmentene "Seton" an pry pomenieta, ae Position.” °F Bach 10 conte. 


WE WANT TEACHERS !! 


The wes Texas ame Benen, Sime. _, de- 
res to announce to the ers of the No’ nstruc- | Learn 
tor-Teachers’ World that it is in excellent condition to } a ling mie s taught Spanish, "Fe ench, Ttallan or 
assist its members in securing desirable positions. We | of the wl a Terms $5.00 for each language. Ques- 
are building up one of the strongest associations of the | tions answered and exercises corrected c 
kind in the Union, and u apes teachers the import- | purt 13 Lessons), sent on receipt of 25 cents. y 
rs foe 1s Company, 
- Boston, 






































IN TEN WEEKS 
You can at your own a. ay the 
Meisterschaft S 


ance of registering NOW season about to open. elatersc Publis 


We for information For 210 
raddress W. A. BYNUM. Abilene, Texas. 
Designs Free. Send Particulars 
JOHN HARRIOTT 
Boston, [iass. 


CLASS PINS jen 
— =~ in 


WANTED TEACHERS _ To write for Special Terms on the Whitney Fountain 
Pens. Sold and guaranteed at $1.50. R. W. WHITNEY, 236 Superior St.. Cleveland, 0. 


LEARN TO SING x. “BRIGGS” METHOD $1.00. 


J know that one month under the “ Briggs’ Method will produce more satisfactory results t 
two under any other. Hundreds of enthusiastic pupils vow this too. But R want you “ a 
it. The best way to po ae is to let 7 examine and test t msel ves, 
fore, for only $1 (no stamps) I will send =, pastpatt & 1 a Trial Course ot 5 ——— with ia 
trative diagrams, tone models and exerc dna sl In der olher methods continue this ¢) will be [= ae 
from first pay a These 5 5 lessons equal 10 to 20 under the « 
Method el and cnyatentous, If tak nnd ew York ro 
they would cost @15 to $30. Tonen. I. How to breathe ye corretly for gueing and health, IL The 
“hum.” How to develop nasal resonance, a great secret of great singers. ITI. Cure for throat- 
z iness. How to relax lower jaw. IV. Most successful device ever discovered for “‘placing’’ | 
voice. V. Im tura, con, How to make the “lie down,” With this thal cou 
will answer personally any questions you wish toask. Willalso send ‘‘HOW I B WEN SINGER BY Mail," 
answered uni 


Synopsis, Testimanials, etc., which thoroughly explain the “ Briggs” Method. 
in stamps are eatheesd.” RIGGS, 


$18.00 SALARY $18.00 


Schoo! Books, Maps, Books, 



































FO R to appoint agents to represent our Educational FOR 
Globes. No canvassing, ane salary i end aaelen each week. Either ladies or 
very one succeeds. Highest am | given and requir- 

ped envelope for immediate if TRON want our cat- MEN 


WOMEN gentiemen engage with us. 
ed. Send self-addressed stam ° 
alogue send 15 cts. for postage. NATIONAL EDUCATI NAL UNION, Berwyn, Illinois. 


NEW SCHOOL SOUVENIRS <5 sre xs 


let $44x5 in., inside contains and other 

ap coneupticts matien Both are deckel ed 
em in rich gold, tied tied with a Sede wie tassel. The above 

engraving is a reproduction of souvenirs and gives but a faint 
idea of their ys Both styles contain name of 1 
Dist. No. T Co., State, Term, Teacher, Directors and 
Scholars, vue “matter i must send us when you order, 
Can be had with photo if desired, These are the prettiest ever 
designea rhe ee we ai them at’ from 1 to 2c less than others. 
Price 40 or less without photo 4c each, additiona] ones 2c each, 
40 or less with photo 5c each, et semper my ane mae 
At least as many as you have scholars m ust beordered and in no 
case less than 20. 2c stamp forsamples. Send plainly written 
copy and we guarantee a4 work to becorrect. We are one of 
the oldest firms in the U. 8 


SEIBERT PRINTING Co., Dept. A, CANAL DOVER, OH10. 


THE ABOVE FIRM (8S ENTIRELY RELIABLE, EDITOR NORMAL INSTAUCTOR. 


Ask your Stationer for.... 


<4 
Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers, 


—. STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John St., New York. 
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The Temperance Question 
in Germany. 


An interesting communication con- 
cerning the growth of temperance -senti- 
ment in Germany from United States 
Consul Diedrich, at Bremen to Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt of Boston, has just been for- 
warded the latter by the State Department 
at Washington. 

Referring to the results of Mrs. Hunt’s 
presence at the International Anti-Al- 
cohol Congress in Bremen last April 
which she attended in response to the 
German request to President Roosevelt 
that she there represent the American 
Scientific Temperance Instruction move- 
ment, Consul Diedrich sends her the 
following article from a Berlin paper 
which will be of interest to readers in 
this country. The article, in reviewing 
a complete bibliography of recent 
German literature on the drink question 
lately issued, says: 

‘*Considering the newness of the prop- 
aganda in the Fatherland, the output is 
enormous. There is a total of 871 books 
printed in the German language dealing 
with the temperance question, written 
by 413 different authors, and practically 
all published since the year 1880, the 
greater portion of them since 1890. Be- 
sides this, there are now_ thirty-seven 
newspapers, magazines, and annuals pub- 
lished in German devoted to the tem- 
perance question. The temperance re- 
formation in Germany has had such a 
recent beginning and the supposed Ger- 
man repugnance to total abstinence is so 
well grounded, it is really difficult to 
comprehend the full meaning of this 
vast array of literature in the German 
tongue. 

‘*The evidence is clear that the people 
of Germany have taken up the alcohol 
question with an energy excelled by no 
other people on the face of the earth. 
Good Templar lodges are multiplying 
every year. The Blue Cross has spread 
all over the Empire. The Imperial 
Health office at Berlin is sending out 
elaborate literature against the use of 
alcohol as a beverage. Count Douglas, 
the brother-in-law of the Emperor, is 
one of the foremost temperance reformers 
in the country and, day after day, the 
Journal of the Imperial Parliament 
has contained pages of his arguments 
against drink. Leading lights in Ger- 
man universities are also leaders in the 
new reform. Plans are even being 
matured fora German Temperance ex- 
hibit at the coming St. Louis Exposition. 

‘*The kindly personal interest taken in 
the scientific temperance propaganda of 
Mrs. Hunt by the German Empress shows 
how the anxiety about drink has reached 
the upper strata of German society. 
What nation on earth can furnish a par- 
allel of the late Bremen Congress when 
1,500 persons sat for four days to discuss 
the drink peril. What a deep unrest it 
must be that causes nearly a thousand 
different books to be dumped into a 
single language on a single topic within 
twenty-five years. And who can meas- 
ure the effect. Germany has passed the 
first stage of the reform—that of modera- 
tion. Abstinence is now the general 
cry and with a decided squint toward 
legislation, both remedial and preventive. 
At the present swift rate, 


watchword in ten more years.”’ 





Cornell University announces her sum- 
mer session from July 7 to August I9. 





‘|The Fisk Teacher's Agencies 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


send to any of the following addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Aveune, New York, N. Y. 
1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. > ~ 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
313 Rookery Block, Spoke*.3, Wash. 
94 Seventh Street, Portland, Ore 
583 Cocper Building, Denver, Col. 
§18 Parrott Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
§25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 








NATIONAL TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
largest and hest in the South 
2000 Teachers placed in 1903. 


More will be needed: this year. Write for 
booklet and new plan of Registration. 


R. LEE DAVIS, Mngr., Lexington, Ky. 














TEACHERS WANTED legen.) New pian, 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Marylan 
for Southern 


TEACHERS WANTED fincowana cs! 


leges. Best Agency Service tn the South. Persona 
work for seamen. Enrol now Send for particulars 
Sheridan’s Teachers Agency, Greenwood, S. C. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
EDINBORO, PA. 


Established in 1861. Free Tuition. New Dormi- 
tory. High Grade School for Teachers. Offers 
superior advantages. Winter Session opens Dec. 28, 
1903. Spring Session opens March 28, 1904. 


JOHN F. BIGLER, Principal. 


PLAYS Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- 
logs. Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
free. T.8. DENISON, Pub., Dept.58 Chicago 
ARGUMENTS or TOPICS furnished for debates or 


oman | res to be specified. $1.00 each in ad 
vance. 8. HALLOCK, Box 157, Wilmington; Del. 


Dialogs, Speakers, Reward Cards 
Music, Logan, rg Ahad Co., 561 
WoabushAv.,Chicago igCat.Frea. 


“Smiles and Tears From Hoosierland’”? Com- 
edy and Pathos—new poems by new poet—designed for 
readings, and recitations, $1.00bopk. 30c, to introduce 
J. 8. Morrison, 507 Phoenix Blk. , Minneapolis, Minn. 























Key to Harvey’s Grammar $1.00 


The Practical § Restos Mo, Royal Road Fw Le We. 
a Aer and Witchcraft 20c, Catalog 

H. H. EMMONS, Pub., = ‘Alliance, Ohio. 
Catalogues of 


Thousands of PLAYS FREE 


Largest assortment in the world. ALL KINIS 
OF BOOKS FOR HOME AMUSEMENTS. Charades 
Reciters, Children’s Plays, Negro Plays, Mrs 
Jarley’s Wax Works, Paper Scenery, ee 
Vivants. Address Sam’ 1 French, 20 West 22d St., N. Y. 


BEST ALL WOOL 
BUNTING FLAGS 


For Schools and Homes 
Lowest Prices in the U. S. 
Send for Price list. 

J. A. JOEL & CO., 
88 Nassau St., N.Y. 


TWO REVOLUTIONARY ENGRAVINGS. 


BULL'S Eymoes penetioss. 
ERT of Mont 


gomery) BATTLE OF BU NRE AIL. Each 
2x3 ft. Special — to Teachers and Schools. 50 cts 
each postpaid. Chelsea Book Store, 207 W. 23 St., N. \ 

















Cc AN YOU WRITE Short Stories,Novels, Mac- 

azine Articles? Would you like to : 
your manuscripts? For fifty cents we will send y: 
the names and addresses of 900 Y Sublications that Say. 
Will also give suggestions of value to professional! 
and amateur writers. Will give pointerson what to 
write, how to write and where to sell. All neatly 
printed and carefully classified. Stamps accepted. 
Address UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE, 
687 Postal Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 















DANN’S 
Noiseless 
ERASER 


Made 

Entirely of 
%* Wool Felt 

Noiseless and Dustiess. Will not injure black 

beard. Every one guaranteed to outwear 5: 

more ordinary erasers, Price on request. 

SAMPLE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS. 
\E. W. A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO 














TEACHERS fara rer set and 
the reform | Souvenir Cards, Drawing, Composition, 


may have complete prohibition for its | Busy- 


» History, R ing, Alphabet, 
ork, Number, Sentence, rfect, 
ae 5. Dialog wes ene xy eer 

kers, ues, a ne 

ments, Dril ” bieaiben. Tableaux, and 

Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 

School Reports, ' Certificate rtificates and various 
useful fes Address, 

A. j. H & CO., WARREN, PA. 
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MUSIC LOVERS 





We will send for 10 cts. in stamps 


Portrait of Brahms 
Piano-Piece by Chopin 
and a Song by Franz 


also a free copy of 
The Musician 9 oPfucrae” 
containing 24 pages of attractive music. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Dept. 2, Boston 

















GET IT FREE! 


Ww or Gujtar and Jou need : not 
pay a cent for the 


















For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 
on can lnera, wttent 2 treshes. Saves you $50 in music 
Attecbable te os le our 
alogues No. 4; dolins, 
etc. No. 43; Band ya vie No. ; Talking en No. 


THE RU RUDOLPH WURLITZER co. 
‘ourth Street, 


129 Cast F OINNATI, 0, 





Palmer Penmanship 
Taught b Mall. Learn a good business /nand; it ma may 
be worth week in added salary at once an 
thousands of Vol inthefuture. Palmer Method is 
used today in hundreds of schools throughout the U. 8; 
teachers send work of over 100,000 pupils regularly to 
Cedar Rapids for criticism. We also teach penmanship 
at your home; co ab of Palmer’s Penmanship Budget 
(price $1.00) and anes course of indiv dual weekly 
criticism vet 5S. Diploma to graduates, — 
Free, PA Sch OOL (Est. 1881) P. O. Box 
252} N., Coda ids, la. 


Shorthand Typewriting xcewre*ncr 
writes unsiad. Weextiene for gontenten Es 
Strayer’s Business College. 


ACQUIRE 
PRACTICAL SORTHAR D 


A good working me ma ettnenn: secured by 
our mali course, means a annual income, uick- 
er promotion and lasting success to any ambitious 
teacher, mene Uda esPol DENG 

PRACTICA Sor Re See olie Me CE SONCCL., 





uates, 
Scimwares | Md. 
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Or rg oy costly haeeed, by the simple, legible, 

rapid PE and 

=e PERN) 4, ah a over | aman Text 
on vi lesson an: 

Write Ho Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit, Mich, 





Medicine. 
Wer akecaly limited nam. 
instruction tosmall 





si studen: 
auntie doce, noted fuculey WT te for free catalog. 
577 Vea Buren , ILL. 
Tuition. 
S"Shaecheville, 
aeregra shy Thrichsvilie, 0. 





Education at St. Louis. 





THIS DEPARTMENT GIVEN THE 
PLACE OF HONOR AT THE 
. WORLD’S FAIR. 





By A. C. Cantley. 


‘*Knowledge is power’’—the kind of 
power that brings progress. Therefore, 
the Department of Education had been 
given the place of honor in the classifi- 
cation of exhibits at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, for to education is as- 
cribed the source of all progress. For 
the first time in the history of universal 
expositions the scope of the entire Fair 
is so vast and comprehensive that 
educational exhibits will be collected 
under one roof—in the great Palace of 
Education and Social Economy,. where 
may be seen a comparative display of 
educational systems from all the leading 
nations of the world. This mammoth 
buiiding is situated between two of the 
radiating avenues below the hill where 
stands Festival Hall, and is a part of the 
main picture of the Exposition. It 
stands on the east side of the main 
lagoon, facing the Grand Basin, and is 
one of the first great palaces to be seen 
in the view from Art Hill. This build- 
ing is of the Corinthian style of archi- 
tecture. Its ground plan isin the form 
of a keystone. The two equal sides are 
525 feet long, the south front 460 feet 
and the north front 758 feet. The build- 
ing covers eight acres of ground. Its 
cost of construction was $320,000. -The 
principal entrances are upon the axes of 
the building and resemble triumphal 
arches. At each angle of the building is 
a pavilion, forming a supplementary 
entrance, and these are connected by a 
monumental colonnade. The four eleva- 
tions are similar in character and a liber- 
al use of monumental and _ historical 
sculpture lends a festal character to the 
otherwise somewhat severely classical ex- 
terior. 

No effort or expense has been spared 
to secure a comprehensive educational 
display, which will show not only the 
present status of education but its his- 
torical development. To this end the 
entire field of education has been sur- 
veyed and subdivided into definite 
groups. The exhibits in the first groups 
deal with elementary education, both 
public and parochial from the kindergar- 
ten on through the elementary grades to 
the continuation schools, including 
evening schools, vacation schools and 
schools for special training. This is 
followed by the representation of second- 
ary education in Group 2, as shown in 
high schools and academies, also manual 
training high schools and commercial 
high schools. Then Group 3, where 
higher education includes colleges, uni- 
versities, scientific, technical and engin- 
eering schools, and also professional 
schools and iibraries and museums. 

Special education in the fine arts will 
be one of the most instructive groups, 
for five of the largest art schools in the 
country will occupy space. There will 
be also schools giving instruction in 
music in all its departments. 

Perhaps the most important modern 
displays will be collected in Group 5, 
which is devoted to special education in 
agriculture. The farmer need no longer 
till the soil in a hap-hazard way. Farm- 
ing today isascience. The numerous 
agricultural colleges and experimental 
stations throughout the country have 
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Cc dea rey styles of —— 
pms on A. Ga. aaiagcreied Lynn, Mass 


already planned to make an elaborate 


GoLp MEDAL Paris Exposizron 


For Every School For Every Home 
THE PERRY PICTURES 


One Cent Each. a: 25 or more, Postpaid. 

3¢ x 8 Assorted as desired. 120 for $1.00. 
Pictures in colors, Birds, Animals, eee etc. two po each 
r thirteen or more, size, 7 x 9 


THE PERRY PICTURES—Extra Size 
5 for 25 cents ; 11 for 50 cents ; 23 for $1.00. Size, 10 x 12, 
THE PERRY PICTURES—Small Size 
One-half cent each for 50 or more. Size, 3 x 34g. 


Large pictures for School Room and Home Decoration, size 22 x 28 
75 cents each, 8 for $5.00. 


Send three two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue containing 
1,000 miniature illustrations, 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


Beautifully illustrated. Every teacher should have it. $1.00 per 
year. Monthly, except July and August. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
ine mont Femple Boston York Box 13 Malden, Mass. 



























Tremont Madonna 
natal Orders to Maiden. The | cent Pictures are 6 to 8 times this size. 
ae shattions ng always Spee, ea het aD ING. copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
TRACRRRS. INCREASE yOoUR "INCOME ing can be made on a Lawton 
and learn Watch, -™ and af g, En- Simplex Printer. No wash- 
graving and — In ems gg oF this Cceviones ing. No wetting of paper 





* wire Write for circulars. 
Arciiy AKING SCHOOL, 
Louis, Missouri. 


you can earn 
Sr. 1OUns 


of work, 









Send for circulars and samples 
nts wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 323-0 8,80r, Tak. 








LIBERAL PAY 





in business 
Law: bie. fe, Three courses FOR INFORIIATION 
‘ollege, Preparatory an 
Business Law.Graduates 4 If you know when and where goods in my line 
t ng B 3 willbe purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
a Bar A, catalogue free. for inf maniacs 





AGENTS WANTED FOR SUMMER 
MONTHS, 





Home ™: 








52 Majestic Bide, Mich. 
a eiges ~ eaalege ere ' 
Play Before You Pay} charges rupaid by mo) at 
MAKERS ON TRIALS Be sure 
its tone— That's the catinfactory ¥ wer 
—the way we 





the goods, 


This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1. 
you (transportation 
reversible map of 
rid, 47267 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens ora gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00) 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to introduce 









ROOT “VIOLINS. 


$8.00 to $40.00. We don’t 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents, For 25 
cents with coupon, I will mail you 100'one month 


’ deal but save this aia coll or ten month report cards. Regular price, 50 cents, 
pony eh gy LE WE A a pigr This liberal proposition was made in order to In- 
t ce the 8. 





C R 0 W N GUITARS CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


No. a ob and Science Apparatus. 
 ewestent ton ed of stringed ipstramente—sold on t No. Wm Goods. 
se regu: 55:0. ily. An No, 1s-echoo! upplies—Books and Apparatus. 
€anteed. Price $4.00 to 1 com- No. 17—School and Office Furniture, 
$ plete Guitar and Mandolin cata) E. W. A. ROWLES, 








Every Thing For 











eE. T. ROOT & SONS,357 Wabash Ave. Chicago.} Schools. E 177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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THE ELITE PHOTO SOUVENIR 


is the most appropriate gift from teach- 
er to pupil yet devised, since it con- 
tains on the front cover, photo of 
teacher or school building, as may be 
desired (the photo to be reproduced 

from one sent to us,) and on the in- 

ner pages the name and location of 
the school, date, school officers, 
teachers, and the names of all the 
pupils. 

They are made speciaily for each 
school and at rates no higher than 
is often paid for meaningless ‘gift 
cards.”’ 

An idea of the popularity of our 

souvenirs may be gained from 

the fact that we have supplied 

them, in various forms, to near 

ly fifty thousand schools and 

for probably two million pu. 
L 






























is. 
Nothing short of a very ex- 
tended description can do 
them justice, therefore we 
prefer tosend circulars and 
free samples to all who may 
be interested. 
They are equally appro- 
priate for close of school, 
or peidar sits or for spec. 
jal occasions 


Our styles "this year are 
the Ideal Photo, Elite 
Photo, Ideal and Plag. 
They are similar in form 
the main difference being 
in material used for covers. 
The cost is only a few 
cents for each pupil, and 
easily within the reach of 
any teacher. 





, SAPIPLES WORTH 25 CENTS SENT FREE ; 

Such complete confidence do we have in the pleasing qualities of our souven): tua 
toanyone who is rea)ly interested and will write us requesting samples, we will send 
free of charge a ful) line, the value of which 1s not less than 25 cents. 


WRITE TODAY. 


ws ~ a 
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F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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PIAA LAITIAAAIAIAE. 


eit eibeicendpeibneanhine renter crene peeemewneebemererenretermnmes: 


deze. 








at your hom We. will 
FREE, 48 music eons for BHA ae serie Seed teas, 
Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, -Violin or (your 
Te Ty aT oy Saf gamratse ese Hundreds wie? "Win pad Looms 
‘ ro" ok im tuition contract address. - U. 8S. SCHOOL 


: conveiaeanl be FREE 
4 OF "MUSIC, BOX 825. 19 booklet tectimon SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| al How To Converse|—IiL} 
be ™ The Art of Talking Well 


aa | Taught by by Mail 


Salesmen, Agents, Managers 
Social Aspirants, Mothers and 
Children need our course of study 

By our method we have taught hundreds of 

students How to succeed in Business—How to 

obtain and hold a better position. How and 
when and where to talk for profit. 
IN SOCIETY 

We have taught them to fill the awkward 

pause—we have taught them how to enter- 

tain, to acquire good manners, taste and tact 

—we have raised their conversation above the 


gossip line. 
Students: are entitled to the use of our 


FREE BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 
Our Bodily Culture Exercises will give you an 
active brain, a bright eye,elastic muscles, sym- 
od of figure, clear complexion, pro car- 
grace of movement. We n your 
i of observation, comparison, imagina- 
tion and memory. 
Write at Once for Information and Blanks. 
A. P. GARDINER, Pres’r. 
20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO., 
Box 25, Central Bank Bldg, New York 













































































Sent on Approval 








Twelve Pay for 

isi them in 
Exquisite 

Volumes 30 Days 
Profusely or return 

Illustrated at Our 
Expense 

4 o 























True Stories of Great Americans 
Stories That Never Grow Old 


20,000 SETS SOLD 


Character Sketches of Twelve of America’s Greatest citeninds~Piastiniind 
stories weaving in full accounts of the great and stirring events in 
which they took part. Written in popular style by eminent authors. 


Teach Washington. by Eugene Parsons Al f : to 


erecting Yea Ee 
. n Kan c ea 
American ¥ beter rahi Elizabeth A. Reed very 


— 
Soaty Clay; by W. Caldwell 
* ncoin, bert D. pard 
History Thomas ‘efterson, ty award 8. 8 True 





Samuel Adams y Samuel Fallows : 
by Benjamjn Franklin, by Frank Strong American 
John A , by Samuel Willard 


Biography Old or Young 


Extensive list of questions for Review and Topics for Special Study, also Chronological 
Table of Events at end of each Volume. 
Large Clear Type, Linen Cloth, $2.50 Per Set. Postage 48c Extra. 


SPECIAL CASH OFFER 


Remit $2.98 with order and the entire set will be peg: ee prepaid and NorMAL InstrRuct- 
or or WORLD’s Events will be sent three years, or PRIMARY PLANS one year. 


SENT ON APPROVAL IF PREFERRED 

We want to give an opportunity for every one to see and appreciate this valuable set 
of books; hence our offer to send them to all persons who will sign and return to us the 
biank printed below with 48 cents for expressage. If satisfactory, pay for them within 
30 days, oe by cash remittance, or b pagan subscriptions to our — to the 
amount of $4.00. If not satisfactory, advise us within 10 days of receipt of the books 
ard we will immediately refund the amount sent for transportation and give you ship- 
ping instructions. 














PF, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., WB, siicn as cwtnsccnsdnans se ccecens 190.... 
Dansville, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please ship me a set of True Stories of Great Americans on the terms specified 
iH) i in your advertisement. I enclose 48 cents to prepay transportation which is to be refunded to me 
if F if books are not satisfactory. 

7 





I i ins 56. a8 50 555.00 he eas E es cd Sade vale’ os itN Canin oe ckbsme ee sek 





\ F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, : Dansville, N. Y. 


collective exhibit, to demonstrate their 
methods of instruction and the advan- 
tages obtained in the scientific study of 
farming and forestry. For this purpose 
Congress appropriated $100,000. 

Another group will display the educa- 
tional methods and systems in vogue for 
special instruction in commerce and 
industry. This will encompass industrial 
and trade schools, business and commer- 
cial schools and higher instruction in 
commerce. Here will be exhaustively 
demonstrated the methods by which a 
young man is equipped for a practical 
business career, and he can see the advan- 
tages obtained in this preparation for the 
hard battles of life in the keen compe- 
tition of today. The southwest pavilion 
will contain a model school of commerce 
with all its equipment. 


Negro will be fully illustrated. 

A model school in actual operation in 
the grounds will give a practical demon- 
stration of the methods pursued in educa- 
ting the blind and the deaf and dumb. 

The education of defectives has made 
wonderful prrogess in the last few years, 
and this school will be one of the most 
interesting sights of the Educational De- 
partment. 

Special forms of education will be 
shown by the summer schools, extensive 
courses, people’s institutes, correspon- 
dence schools and scientific societies. 

In order to give some idea of the 
method by which these various phases of 
educational work are to be shown, it may 
be said that the elements to be repre- 
sented have been grouped under eight 
general heads, as follows: 

1. Legislation, organization and gen- 
eral statistics. 

2. Buildings, their location and design; 
systems of heating, lighting, ventilation 
and sanitation; furniture and fitting. 

3. The training of teachers. 

4. Apparatus and school appliances. 

5. Text-Books. 

6. Regulations; courses of study; 
methods of instruction. 

7. Pupils’ work—literary, artistic, sci- 
entific and mechanical. 

8. Results of original investigation. 


Some of the methods to be used in 
preparing exhibits will include a display 
of books on school laws, State reports, 
history of school systems, text-books and 
original contributions by professors and 
students, and other school literature, as 
well as programs, rules, and regulations, 
and statistical charts, diagrams, and 
tables. The equipment of educational 
institutions will be shown by illustrated 
drawings, photographs and models of 
buildings and their furnishings, with the 
play grounds. All apparatus specially 
illustrating a new method can be entered 
here. Bound volumes of pupils’ work 
arranged by years or grades, and illustra- 
ting fully the curriculum in literary, 
scientific, artistic, and mechanical lines, 
will be an important feature of the ex- 
hibit. 

Education asa profession has made a 
steady advance in the estimation of the 
people during the last two decades, and 
the little red brick school-house has been 
duly appreciated in the organization of 
the great Universal Exposition of 1904. 





The annual report of the University of 
Pennsylvania shows a total of 2,578 stu- 
dents in attendance. 1,776 were from 
Pennsylvania, though forty states and 
territorties, as well as a dozen foreign 



















countries, were represented. 


The education of the Indian and of the 





KINDERGARTEN 


ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to 
become kindergartners, 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal, Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogueand particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME COSRESPORRENCE. SCHOO 
Department 34 . 





a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
haga for certificates of every grade. 
'e assist in securing positions. 
pecial course in PEDAGOGY ‘embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 
REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examin- 
ations of all kinds—County, City, State. 








COURSES—For moth- 











Springfie nal 





SPECIAL OFFERS. 


For frifty Cents, stamps or Money Order, we 
will send you The World’ °s Review, a dollar 
weekly current topic paper, one year, **How to 
Teach Drawing,’ 35 cts., Our New Examina- 
tion Book Howto Pass an Examination, 35 
cts., peas Be Favorites, l5cts., and Busy Seat 


Work, the 5 
of theabove 382 and 


full sets]. The total value 
they cannot be obtained for 


any less, except in this =. B& We are giving 


you the books free to introduce 
For 75 Cents, we 


will noe you all of the 


above and a year’s subscription to the Nermal 
Instructor & Teacher’s World. 

For $1.10 we willsend you all of Offer num- 
ber one and The ESpreter for one year, or any 
other Dollar Educational gpm r. Total value, $3.35. 

cents 


In case of the books, 


additional must be 


sent for each book gare Busy Work, 6 cents, for 


weeein tage, etc. 
53 Cents we 


will send all questions and 


i of the Regents Examinations in Arithmetic 
or the ti2yrs. Address The World’s Review, 
102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





guage, you should 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


In an open and free discussion upon the 
irregularities of the English Lan- 


“OUR LANGUAGE 
AS IT SHOULD BE” 


A New Magazine for Teachers, Scholars 
é and Pupils. Send 5c for sample copy to 


The Language Publishing Co., 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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read 
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in January as in June jin winter 


HERE is 
T PENCIL ; they are just as good 


no season to a DIXON 











together 
DIXON 











teachers 
Graphite Pencils. 


and abundant samples 


rain. Children. tease for them, 
grown-up ople borrow them, 
and some folks have even been 
known tosteal them. This is al- 


low a price thut they are within 
the reach of everyone. School 


should have the very 
there is nothing better than Dixen American 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 


as in 


unnecessary, as the 
PENCILS are sold at so 
and school children 
best tools to work with, 


will be sent. 











Complete 50 Lesson Course only 810. 


Quatity in DRAWING. 2t pays weu. 
Learn ILLUSTRATING. Pays most. 
Water Color goes iby taught perfectly 


HOME ‘CORRESPONDENCE por SCHOOL, 
and Park, N. Y. 























ELEQRAPHY 


Sean inetitution established 1874, and en- 
the Western Union T¢!. 


tal: 
building for this study exclusively. Total coat, ‘o 
ton, clography wash ue ese board and room, ls x 
course 3 this be reduced, Cat 
instruction 
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Teachers Wanted to Visit 
School Boards 


and represent the only Non Trust school and 
cburch turniture and school supply house in 
tne U. 8. 

Very Profitable Vacation Work. Engage 
territory now. 


“Model 


Series 


” 
Maps 
$16.50 for Set of 
Eight. The Only 
Strictly up-to-date 
Maps published. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Milwaukee. 











Good music under good environmeut. Strong faculty 
in alldepartments, Concert companies organized for 
Lyceum B Professi 1 engag t 

20 PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mr. Frank B, Felton, Manager. 


Oratory, Ott Expression, 


Physical Dramatic 
Culture, Art, 
Schools of Expression. 
Prof. Edward Amherst 3tt ‘vill personally sonduct 
the summer classes: 
Cor. Monroe and Francisco Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Commence July 5th. Six weeks, Free circular.. 














ILLUSTRATING 
CARTOONING 
LAW 
PHARMACY 
JOURNALISM 


Bockhecping.Stencgre 
ing, Story Writing, Ad Writing, Letter Writ- 
ing, Penmanship, king, Medical Branches, 
Nursing. Etc, Taught by Mail. Our plan quick- 
est and cheapest. Students make Money while 
learning. We assist to positions. Have placed 
more students in positions than ail other corres- 

















y, Mechanical Draw- 


pondence schools. Easiest Terms, Original 
schools. Send for club offer and free copy 
M — of wing How.” State course 
des le 

NATIONAL, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
20 Penn St., Indianapolis, U. S, A. 














THE 20th CENTURY | 
Drawing Table. 


Especially suited to the use of Schools, 
and has been adopted by many 
of the best. 


The Hettershield Mfg. Works 
$178. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich 





THE ARITHMETIC HELP. 

The greasest and most complete work on Arith- 
metic ever published. 

By Alvord D. Robinson; two large volumes; pages 
5'gin. by8in; over3'4 in, thick. Explains everything 
from Kindergarten numbers to algebra by best tried 
methods and in simplest way. Many colored plates 
halftones, diagrams, etc; full solutions; Arithmetic 
dictionary, Every teacherin America should own a 
set. 8210setssoldin December, Prepaid A few 
sets slightly soiled at Institutes $1.50. ‘arnegie 
Book Co., 56 Fitth Ave., Chicago. 


SECOND WAND Schroolbooks 
Ay nituvemail hoithaid. “Sun, a 
agouwention NORMALINSTRUCTOR, Gada 
Woda  Wable, 31-35 WISTS, Now York 








Portfollo No. 1. just out. of . 
uses Watch for parts 
oon Oe a, Home Builder $1 


in., of 409 cottages, 10 
aekaray o cuivews 





—JOURNALISM 


of li work 
We train by mail to do every branch frog Be 











ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Exclusively adopted by Elementary ana High 
nools of Senter New York. al Lesson 
ree. te Instructor” $1.50. Isaac Pitman 

& Sons 3) Ui Sq.. N. ¥. 


Unification in New York 
State. 


Unification of the educational system 
of New York State, which has been the 
subject of discussion and the object of 
much effort for several years has, as we 
write, practically been accomplished. 
The joint committee, made up of mem- 
bers of both houses of the State * Legisla- 
ture, which investigated the matter dur- 
ing the summer, proposed a bill, which, 
with some changes, will without doubt, 
_become a law during the present session 
| and probably before these lines are read. 


' The bill has been subjected to several 
amendments since its introduction, and 
is now in the form in which it will prob- 
ably be passed. It provides that on and 
after April 1, 1904, the board of regents 
which now consists of twenty-three mem- 
bers, shall .consist of eleven members, 
the term of the present regents to expire 
on, the above date. Within ten days 
after the passage of the act the legislature 
is to elect eleven regents for the term of 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, and eleven years 
respectively, and their successors are to 
be elected for the full term of eleven 
years. Such regents are to be elected so 
far as may be from the regents now in 
office, but each of the eight judicial 
districts of the state is to be represented 
on the board. Within ten days after the 
passage of the act, the legislature is 
to elect a Commissioner of Education, 
who may or may not be a resident of the 
state. Such Commissioner is to perform 
the duties now devolving upon the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the Secretary of the Board of Regents, 
and these offices are abolished. The 
Commissioner is to receive a salary of 
$7,500 and $1,500 in lieu of traveling and 
other expenses. The Commissioner is to 
serve for six years unless sooner removed 
by the board of regents; if removed, the 
legislature is to fill the vacancy; but all 
successors to the Commissioner after the 
first term of six years are to be elected 
by the regents. The Commission is de- 
clared to be the excutive officer of* the 
regents and ‘‘ shall have general suprvision 
of all educational interests in the state, 
including elementary, 
| higher education; he shall administer 
the consolidated school law, the univer- 
sity law, and the general statutes of the 
state relating to education, and shall 
have power to create such departments 
| as in his judgment shall be necessary, 
| and to appoint deputies and heads of 

departments subject to the approval of 
| the regents.’’ The regents shall have 








| power to adopt such rules and regulations | 
| as are necessary to carry into effect the 
statutes of the state relative to education, | 


| 
| 


secondary and | 





and subject to the provisions and limit- | 
| ations of the act shall possess all the | 


board of regents. 
public moneys are to be paid upon the 
certification of the Commissioner. 


very much divided over the plan.. Most 
of the regents oppose it, while the 


represented the opposite side of the con- 
troversy, endorses it. The principal ob- 
jection of the regents is to the provision 
giving the choice of the first Commis- 
sioner to the iegislature. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University and President J. G, Schurman 
of Cornell University support it, believ- 
ing it to be the most available course in 





powers now exercised by the present state | 
All appropriations of | 


The educators of the State have been | 


present State Superintendent, who has | 
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KING’S “VERTICAL” PENS 
LEADS 


Nos. 1-2-3.4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens 
are especially adapted for school ard college use. 
30 cts. per gross. 


Make Your Own Ink. We 
Save Money are putting up a package of 
concentrated powder which contains all the in- 
redients for making a free flowing non-corrosive 
lack ink, 1 gallon package 20 cts. Also a re 
der which makes a full pintexce llent redink, 
25 cts. per kage. Special prices for large quan- 
tities, Send for samples, 


School Supplies, Composition Books, Half-sheet 
Letter Paper, Practice Paper, etc. Send for 
quotations, 

GEO. F. KING CO., Manufacturer, 
42 Hawley Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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STENCILS. © 


‘On strong linen paper. Best stencils made. 

Borders. Chicks, Pansi Wild Roses, Flag, 
Greek Egyptian. Sweet Peas, Violets, each 2 cts. 

Golden » Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Morning 
Glory, Cat-tails, Swallows Flying, Holly and Berries, 
Holly and Bells, Cherries and Hatchet, Easter, 
Valentine, Rabbits, Daisies, Quails, each 3 cts. 

Sunbopnet Babies, Brownies, Grapes, Turkeys, 
Kitte Puppies, Se See Presidents, 
Squirrels, Baby-faces, Goslins, Reindeer, each 5 cts. 

oll of Honor, Welcome, each 10c. 

Hiawatha, Robinson Crusoe and Eskimo. 
Size 17x22, Six in each set, Price 25 cts. per set. 

Busy work Stencils—3x5 inches—setof 25 for 10 
cts. Another set 5x7 inches for 15 cts, 

Blue Tracing: Powder—\4 pound 10c, 

Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5cts. Fancy Alphabet 15 cts. 
_ Maps—Any state, continent or group of states. 
Size 7x9—1 cent, 9x12—2 cts., 17X22—5 cts, 

Sent prepaid by JOHN LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Order some and ask for full list. 





for it.. It lies in rage 


—The World’s Best Music— 


If there is a piano in your home, you are constantly buying sheet music—and paying high prices 
piles around the house and becomes scattered and torn. 
by buying music in that way, to say nothing of hg 4 loss of time and temper when searching fora 
particular selection. Why not buy your music in volumes filled wit 


You lose money 


the best selections, and 


thoroughly indexed? The ‘Library of the World’s Best Music’*is designed for your needs, Its 
eight volumes—sheet music size, but light and easy to handle—are crowded with the best voca! 
and instrumenta! music, carefully selected by an experienced corps of music editors. If you were 
to buy the music it contains one piece at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through our 
Musical Library Club—for a limited time—the entire set will cost you one-tenth of that amount, 
and you can pay in smal] monthly payments. 


2,200 PAGES of SHEET MUSIC 
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$1.00 A 
The sets are in eight large volumes, 9x12 inches in size, attractively bound in half-leather or 


cloth. By means of an ingenious device in binding, the volumes open flat at the piano and re- 
main open. A set contains over 400 illustrations, including numerous chromatic art plates, printed 


in ten to twelve colors. There are 2,200 


you will find this collec- 
If You are a Pianist tion of music invaluable, 


It;contains 300 instrumental selections by the 
best composers, including popular and operatic 
melodies, dances, tuneral marches, and classic and 
romantic piano music, Such composers are re- 
presented as Paderewski, Gounod, Sullivan, Mas- 
cagni, Wagner, Mozart, Balfe, and Liszt, 

but do not play yourself, 
If You Like Music you cannot make a better 
present to your wife or daughter than a set of this 
musical library It means evening after evening 
of pleasure, for it furnishes in the most compact 
and simple form all the world’s greatest music. 
This collection is to music what the encyclopedia 
is to Enowiedge—the best of all properly propor- 
tioned. 





This Coupon Cuts 


Our Musica! Library Club has secured an entirely 





the set, unless, of course, you care to pay the retail 


The 


University Society, 
78 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





pages of sheet music in the entire library, This magnificent 
musical Library, if purchased through our Library Club, will cost you only three cents a day. 


price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account we are able to offer these sets 
at about one-half the regular prices—payable $1.00 a month. Through the Musical Library 
Club—direct from the publisher to the customer-—-you can secure a set for $21.00 in cloth 
binding, and $25.00 for the half-leather. These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and 
$40.00, The edition Is small, so, to avoid disappointment in failing to securea set cut off 


the ccupon to-day, sign it, and mall itto us, We will then send you a set (exe — NI 
press paid by us) for examination and use, After five daysexamination, if 3.04 
you are not satisfied,return the books to us at ourexpense But If you decide to keep 
the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration ol five days, and $1.00a month thereafter The 
und the fu amount fs paid. University 
Society, 
78 Fifth Ave. 
We have a small number of elegant oak . 
BOOK «CASE FRE book - cases that are made espec- New York. 
lally to hold a set of the “World's Please send me on 
Best Music. Their retail price is $4.00 each, but we have decided to approval, prepaid, a 
offer them as premiums to prompt subscribers, To obtain a book- setof **The rid’s 
case free with your set, it will be necessary to send Order at once Best Music,’’ if halt 


if your order is delayed, we cannot supply a book-case with 


$4.00 fox the case. This book-case is a present from us, and 
does not increase the cost of the music in any manner 


if You area Singer the “World's Best Music” 


will increase your reper- 
toire. It will place in your hands 300 of the best 
old and new songs, duets, trios and quartets, ar- 
ranged for all voices and for plano accompaniment 
The collection embraces all the old songs of your 
childhood days, besides the new and popular meio 
dies of the last few years. 
If You are a Student of music, you will find 
this Library more than 
half a musical education, The selections have been 








made by Reginald De Koven, Victor Herbert. 
Helen Kendrick Johnson, Gerrit Smith and others 
equally well-known in the musical wor’ Asa 
musical cyclopeedia It is unexcelled, as it contains 


500 biographies of musicians and 400 por- 
iraits 


the Price in Half! 


pew edition ofthe “World's Best Music” at a 


























leather. If satisfactory I 
agree to pay $1.00 within 
five days and $1.00 per month 
thereafter for 24 months; !f not 
satisfactory I agree to return 
them within 5days. Iftnis cou- 
pon is malled promptly I am to re- 
ceivea book case with the set free. 


price of 


In ordering cloth change 24 months to 20 months, 
Not necessary to send coupon if “ Normai Lnstructor”’ 
i8 mentioned. 
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AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR 
_ LAST DAY OF SCHOOL. 





ASSORTMENT R. 
This is one of the prettiest and most desirable cards 


ever designed for gifts from teacher to pupils. 
There are two designs 7x9 inches elegantly 
graphed, em ed, and cut out edge. The back 
ground is a solid mass of forget-me-nots with spray of 
ink roses, The illustration gives but a faint idea 4 
heir beauty. The o peoting on the panel at ty to 
best wishes of your 
Rose E. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt.. Jan. 24, 108 This 
Will be changed as ordered, or it will be left blank if 


Price 5c, each, 24 for $1. 
der for the printing on the panel. 


OTHER GIFT CARDS, 
2\9x8\, 50c. per 100 or pro rata; 844x5%%, embossed, 
80c. per 100 or pro rata; 434 x6, embossed 1c. each ; 
5x7, embossed, 2c. each ; 7x8}¢, eut out edge, ac. each ; 
54x84, embossed ,cut out edge, 4c. each ; fancy sha 
with Pansy border, embossed and cut out, 9x9, 5c. 
@ach ; 7xil, embossed and cut out, 6e. each ; 9x1l, em- 
bossed and cut out, 8c, each. small “Merit,” ? 4 Per. 
fect,” “Good” or ‘ ‘Pre sent’ cards printed on colored 
®ardboard, 4c. per 1 
Postpaid— —All Fe sent postpaid at the —, 
qnoted, Cash must accompany every order. 
logue free. 


JOHN WILCOX, 
Learn the truth 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those en- 
red upon matrimony, 
should the new 
and valuable book 


Sexology 


by Wm. H. Watttne, A. 
M.. M. D., which sensibiy 
treats of the sexological re- 
lations of both sexes, and, as 
well, how and when to advise 
son of daughter. 

Unequalled endorsement of the press, 
ministry, legal and medical pro: ns. 


Do you know 
that the main fom ot unhappiness, ill- 
health, sickly children, and divorce is ad- 
mitted by physiciansand shown by court re- 
cords to be ignorance of the laws of self and sex? 
New Edition— Enlarged and Ilustrated— 
Rich Cloth Binding—Pull Gold 
Stamp $2.00. 

Write for “Other People’s Opinions’ and Table 
of Contents, also our peepee illustrated catalogue 
of books of merit,—FREE 
Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia. 


LE AR Mal 


OOKKEEPING 
on SHORTHAND 

BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 

Aarons a learn it easily A, i. a few weeks. We are 
book Suicooptes ah stenograpurs. ae osherge fers tuition 
until position is secured r particulars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
347 Institute Building, - Kalamaseo, 


Milford, N. Y. 







































eo | executive officer of high standing under 
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Tests of Success in Teaching. 


‘a better account of 


| better results because 


| failed because it has been based on the 


| of which the-educators of the new school 


LET US DO YOUR WORK. Saves time tem. | 


er, worry. Problems solyed and analyzed 25 to 50c 
Eedtences analyzed or parsed 25c. Applications writ. 
ten wo suit your case, 2c. Diplomas filled. 25 te 50c 
Jnformation on any school —o or money refund 

$5.00, $lu.0. ‘Teach. 





ed. Yearly membership $3.0 
ers’ Ivformation Bureau, Circieviile, Ohi. U.S. A 
20,000 BOOKS on all subjects ; also plays, speak 


eras, hagdboeks and full line of Stationery a Whole. 
sale Prices, Catalogue Free. St. Paul Book 
and Stat’y Co., 906 St. Peter St.. St. Paul, Minn. 

It you want 100 different | 


CUT THIS OUT sampies Of magazines aud 


newspapers & send with 10c. tor 
The Weicome Guest, the best original magazine puntish- 
ed which you will receive tor 12 jong mon. & 100sam 

pier as promised. Ad. The Welcome Guest, Portland,Me | 


MINERAL COLLECTION or'tue arom. 


orthe HOME. 
Ten beautiful pative N. Carolina minerais only $1. 


Bix collections $5. Geo. A. Sea Tyron, No. Carolina 


SHORTHAND »: 


Allon. Suite 40 Dwight 











Fastiy learned At home. Com. 


rticulars free 
ide., Jackson. Mick. 


year s subscription to | 


litho- | 


Add 25c. extra on each or- | 


| successful administration of the school 
| interests of the State. 


plete mail course. ween and | Bow: | well worthy 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


which to do away with the present two- 
| headed system. 

The Democratic minority in the legis- 
lature has opposed it on the ground that 
the election of a Commissioner by a 
partisan legislature is putting the schools 
“into politics. As the State Superinten- 
dent is, under the old system, elected by 
the legislature, as are also all of the re- 
gents, it is argued by the friends of the 
measure that the legislature by the pas- 
sage of this act is really giving away, at 
the end of six years, power which they 
‘now possess and putting it in the hands 
of the regents. The Republican Governor 
and the Republican majority, largely, 
favor the bill. 

It is understood that the first Commis- 
siotier elected will be Andrew S. Draper, 
President of the University of Illinois, 
at Urbana. He isa New York man and 
was Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State from 1886 to 1892. He was 
chosen the first City Superintendent of 
Greater New York, but declined. It is 
also understood that the present Superin- 
tendent, Charles R. Skinner, and his 
deputy Datiforth E. Ainsworth, will be 
two of the deputies of the new Commis- 
sioner. 

While the new plan may not be perfect, 
it seems a very satisfactory solution of a 
situation which has produced much 
friction. It certainly would insure a 


With a State 
| Board carefully selected, as this method 
of election will insure, and with one 


the control of such board, there will be 
established the proper machitiery for 
the protection and advancement to 
the highest degree of the school system 
of the State. May peace, at least, reign. 





Why, then, has training failed to give 
itself? My answer 
is that training has failed to produce 
it has not been 
followed up by a specific demand for 
better results. On the contrary, it has 
been accompanied by a mandate to 
despise results. This has arisen from the 
fact that the results produced by the psy- 
chological treatment of the child are sup- 
posed to be purely spiritual and inca- 
pable of measurement, and, conversely, 
that results which can be demonstrated 
in any definite manner must have been 
produced by methods that should- be 
avoided. In other words, training has 


assumption—which has not been verified 
by experience—namely, that certain 
forms of pedagogical treatment are sure 
| to lead to ideal results, in consequence 


have become accustomed to gauge the 
success of a teacher from the standpoint 
(Continued on page 7.) 

Professor R. S. Tarr will again conduct 
| his Summer School of Geography at Cor- 
nell in 1904. This is the first experiment 
of the kind ever attempted in any Ameri: 
can university. 





In response totmany requests from 
prominent educators K. P. Dutton & Co. 
| have just issued a school edition of Clara 
| D. Pierson's ‘‘Among the Meadow Peo- 
| ple. '’ These stories originally written by 
Mrs. Pierson for the children of her own 
kindergarten have been read and reread 
by thousands of children throughout the 
coutitry, and in their new form they are 
ot consideration for school 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 
LET THE CHALK TALK 





AN OUTLINE ALWAYS READY 


Be agen printed on a blackboard that can be 
surface for chalk and eraser. 


Wil wear for dar, Forteaching ogra hy, Mistoty, 
mmerce, Current Even tany, be te. 
time saver for teachers and ‘lectn tere, e " 
THE WORLD and the UNITED STATES 
Reversible Map, 48x72 ins. for $4.00. 
«We send them prepaid, subject to your roval, Send 
Peete ages Seo 


Hoopes Relief ap and Novelty Iifg. Co. 
1378 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








xeanty | Illinois Medical College 
CHIUCAGQO., 
300 (Spooner. oh of Medicine and 
chememuall § 15 eae B> fee 
y " . * ad 
STUDIED Te. Auuans 
MEDICINE Continuous Course. Four Terms 
Yearly —October, January, April, 
AND and July. 
PHARMACY Medical Course 
Four years. of at least 7 months 
at each, 
ILLINOIS Pharmacy Course 
Two years of six monts each. 
onaaais’ Tepe te pts ete in 
‘wo yeats in p stu 
— - residence—regular graduating 
CHICAGO. -| course, 
SESSI For particulars a) to W. C. 
— hanscnn, M. D., Eearemey. Col- 
1902-03 lege, 180 to 190 Washingtoa Bou- 
levard, Chicago, I. 

















Shorthand in 30 Days. 


Special tates for teachers. pongo Ni Sylabic Short- 


hand uses only 9 characte be learned 
in 80 ave without interfering with other duties. 
No rul lines; no shading; nothing to confuse. 


Teachers need it for use at institutes, association 

meetings. Worth all it costs for use at one meeting. 

pow a yond first lesson, testimonials and special re- 

duced rate offer to teachers sent on receipt of two 2 

cent sta! ar. oy 
fpiceee ndence Schools, Inc. 

10 National’ L fe Building, Chicago, "1H. 











We Teach 


You to read the 


New Testament 


As it was originally written in 


Greek. 


RE as par eon a interesting paper on the 
r E of N New Testament Greek 
emg we will be be yeneand to send FREE to any one 
will write for it. 
ucla New Testament Greek is one of the 
most important branches of Christian learning, and a 
work for God which nearly everyone can do at home 
devoting a few minutes each = to it. The object 
he study > Fnac y First, to the New Test- 
Sasens ie the which was inspired by 
God, and in wale en our Lord and His apostles spoke 
ahd wrote, ~_ getting a deeper and more correct 
m than i is expressed in a translation. Second, 
to train mind to remember, to think, and to think 
quickly and easily—absolutely essential q ities in 
every Christian worker. 
We want everyone who is interested.to write us for 
the paper we have prepared on this subject. 


A. P. GARDNER, Prest., 
Greek Class, Dept. 2., Central Bank Bidg., N. Y. 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 


July 7,—August 19, 1904. 
118 Courses in 23 Departments. 
Special mention ; Over 30 Courses in 
Nature Study for Grade one High School Teachers. 
Tuition Fee $25.00. no , Hea ith, Pleasure, 
Serid for Circular and Book ‘of Views. Address 
‘ THE REGISTRAR. 
Cornell University, « Ithaca, N. Y. 
We teach Piano, 
Stud Music Organ, Singing, 
ter 
ners as well as advanced p' pene Wecan teach 
you in thtee mon! ith an hour’sstudy 


= jay “tian you can learn n'a pear undet 
wean dig pe music teachers. ‘Send today ~ 
for year book test blank. 


Chicago lof Music 
824 Royal Insurance Building, C Chicago 


DRILLS Send tor cata- 
PLAYS logue to 
RECITATIONS }) Joseph F. Wagner 
OPERETTAS | 9 Barclay St., 
ETC., ETC. New York. 





phy and 








¢ 
7. L. QuINN 
Mus.Doc.,Ph.D, 


nr A, Sch. 














WEBSTER AOTONARY 
oer ponaiione. A Wonderful Offer | 


and Definitions. 
des being a complete and accurate os genet 
this voluine contains weights and measures, 8 
ja queer temeie use Fay venreny he we = coins, ol 
days, parliamentary law,postal information,popula- 
Tia ce heedbae B yam chy AR 
cents in stamps Ww: ctionary to 
you. C. Wm. ‘Wubster, Dept. 195, Ithaca, N. Y 




















f you’are in need of nice 
Teachers piniomas: Resa, or 
will t Gnd pleese ERLING SCHOOL 
SU! Y es Mi. “Sterling, Ohio. 





Write For The Press. 


Jers te your education into cash by writi 
cation. 
features, magazine articles and general miscellany. 
= Ra we will send you a booklet full of valu- 


for publi- 


There’s a growing demand for short stories, 


tions on the subject. Costs nothing. 
‘Address nited Press pyaetense, 687 Postal 


Bidg., Indianapolis, In 
Louisiana Purchase and Territory. 
Papers of 750 words wanted covering the topic. 


ial awards for the best. For particu 
petition, P. O. Box 158, Madison A ve.,.New York City. 


Young People 





Spec- 
rs address Com- 





Business men need you. Take 
a Course in Chaffee’s Institute. 
All pupils located. Send for 








Writes cards at 15 cts per 
dozen. Lessons in pen- 
manship by correspond- 
Mt. Morris, Til. ence. Send for circular. 


Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, 


gr., Oswego, N. Y. 





‘Book To-Day. 


Bound Books at Sheet P Price 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
Sent on 7 Days’ Approval, Small Monthly Payments. 


If you'd like to possess the only world’s history that reads like a omy 
men as William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, Dr. Cuyler, Bishop 

a standard authority and the greatest historical reference work in existence, 
That specimen book will give you all facts and detailsa—why YOU need it—how YOU 


-book—yet is recognized by such 
incent, and thousands more, a8 
Send for imen 


can secure a slightly “rubbed” set at the 











[IN Cleaning up our stock we find a few slightly 
“*rubbed"’ sets, and rather than rebind such a 
small lot, we will dispose of them at what the 
sheets are worth to us unbound and on small 
monthly payments. 











Books are 11 inches tall 


We guarantee that this is the jatest, most complete, — 
date and unabridged edition, containing our am h 


Spain. ali avout tne Philippines. Cuba, atid o 
uew etc. 





value of the unbound sheets—nine royal 
octavo volumes—4.000 illustrations and 
color plates. Complete set is sent at once. 


Space here is costly 
our free sample book 
tells everything. 


, Cut the Coupon 


off and send it 
to-day. 

You need not cut 
off Coupon if you and 
mention ook 


sam ple 
Sones 
con ng specimens 
of Race Charts, Chiov 
ological Charts, Colored 
Race Type Plates, Photo 
Bugravingn. etc. giving spec 
jal price particulars 
March Normal Instructor. 
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of what she does, while in matters out- 
side of school success is measured by 
what is accomplished. By reason of 
this unpractical stand, the demand has 
been developing in the direction of 
methods and mannerisms which may or 
may not contribute to success, but 
which in themselves do not constitute 
success, and are not even a gauge of 





success; and in the effort to meet this 
demand, the fundamental issue—actual 


accomplishment—has become entirely 
submerged. It has. become the custom 
to call a teacher successful if her 


methods are in the latest style, if her 
manners are pleasant, and if, her pupils 
show an interest in the current lesson; 
while a teacher is placed on a lower 
plane if she does not come up to all 
these requirements. “But this position is 
untenable. One who makes*the im- 
pression that she is all that a successful 
teacher ought to be may be a. successful 
teacher in fact, or she may be lacking 
in certain essential elements involved in 
good teaching, and fail to accomplish 
muchin the end. On the other hand, a 
‘eacher who does not make a favorable 
impression may in fact bea poor teacher, | 
but not necessarily so. The current 
standard calls for an estimate of success 
by what the teacher does, and the stan- 
dard now suggested will call for judg- 
ment by what she accomplishes. 

—Dr.J. M. Rice in Forum. 





Teachers and Normal Students, 
send for circulars of our DEGREE NOR- 
MAL COURSE, which you can take by 
mail in connection with our ‘‘Summer 
Resident Work.’’ Write Pres. Oska- 
loosa Normal College, Box 478, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 
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The amounts noted below have recent- 
ly been received by us, but owing to the 
remitter’s failure to sign the letter or 
give full post office or state address 
proper credit can not be given. 

Rachel Burge remits 75c. for Prim 
mal Instructor and World’s Events 
No address, 

A remittance of $1.00 from Rebecca Phillio for 
Normal Instructor three years. No address. 

$1.00 from A. J, Emrey, James Campbell Sch., 
8th & Fitzwater Sts. for Primary Plans. No post 
argh or state. 

M. Dodge remits $1.00 for arrearage on Normal 
teaweathon. No address. 
* Robert I. Terry, Sharon sends a for arrearage 
on Normai Instructor. No state 

Ruby M. Carleton, R. F. D. 14, ‘Alamo remits $1.00 
for subscription. No state 

$1.00 from Pari Newton for renewal of Normal 
Instructer. ..o address. 

A remittance of 50c. from Freeport, Ill. No 
name. 

A $1.00 bill enclosed in a envelope postmarked 
New York, Sta. E. No letter or address. 

A remittance of 50c. from Helen M. Bryan, Mt. 
Adams School for Primary Plans. No address. 

Emma Kuhn, Toledo remits $1.00 for Normal 
Instructor. No state. 

A remittance of $1. 00 from Glenwood, Iowa for 
renewal of Normal Instructor. No name. 
newman remitt $1.50 for Normal Instructor, 
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Jeannette Pease, St. John’s, Wagon‘A"’ remits 
$1.00 for arrearage on Normal Instructor. No state. 


Plans, _— 
six months. 


ROYALTY PAID PAID ‘we Wearrange and popuiarin. 
SONG— POEMS 536 Baltinri CAO. IEL. 
Good Form. 


ett ”” a magazine of Social Culture, reflects the best 
sages ofthe metropolis ; invaluable to instruc- 

toss of the young. An authority on dress and etiquette 
for private and on — @ year,2oc for 6 mos. 
trial Why Pu -, 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKKEEPING TAUGHT. FREE. 


Readers of the Normal [nstructor cut this out, mail 
to the British- Roem manly School of Correspondence, 
Rochester, N Y., and they wiil give = a@ course in 
Bookkeeping tree. The only cost being instruction 
papers and postage. 


Are You Going 
to Europe? 


We wish a few congenial people to join our party, 
which sails June 18, covering Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Paris and England,returning to 
New York about September 8th. The expense 
will be moderate and our party will be personally 
conducted without any of the disadvantages which 
frequently attend that method of travel, Full 
particulars will be sent you, if you address 


Sarah D. setehineen,. & lowa City, lowa. 
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“I have used the BIRDSALL. HELPS in my Nor- 
mal school classes. y are admirable and well 
suited for public school i 4 
KATHERINE REYNO 
Director by a State Normai School, 
Pa. 


‘dinboro, 
Inclose 25 cents for F’ ay Steps in Theory and Hi rm- 


ony and full particulars. 
S. H. BIRDSALL, - Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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The New York ACTING 
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ACTING, 1204-1210 Broadway, New York City. 
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Introduce World’s Events to Your Friends 


An Ideal Primary Journal 











that it cannot be secured at these 


work. 


vicinity write at once, and 
copies, order blanks and 


forwarded. 


E WANT every intelligent person in American to have an 
“Tyadsivemmid to subscribe for WORLD’S EVENTS before 
the increase in price, which will take place June Ist. 

At the present subscription price of 50 cents a year, 


$1.00 for three years, 4 goodly number of subscribers can be 
secured in any locality, especially if attention be called to the fact 


Many INSTRUCTOR readers ate 
doing splendidly by merely devoting spare 
time, Saturdays, evenings, etc., to the 
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_thing needed to enable you to do 
successful work will be immediately 


low rates unless taken now. 





PRIMARY PLANS is a monthly journal of plans, hints, methods, aids 
and devices for teachers of primary and intermediate grades, 
by thousands of pleased subscribers for planning and preparing their work for 
the class room, and everywhere it is commended for its genuine helpfulness, 

Many superintendents, principals and teachers have declared it to be the 
brightest, the most attractive and the most practical primary journal in the 
whole field, and where other journals have long been favorites, it is not an un- 
common thing tosee them displaced by PRIMARY PLANS. 
its rich fund of practical information and its many helpful suggestions make it 
invaluable to all teachers of primary subjects, 
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No matter what other journals you are 
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In contents, illustrations, type, 
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possible number of subscribers during the balance of this school year we make } 
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Secured Principalship. 
The Normal Course of the Ameri- 

can Correspondence Normal is bet- 
ter than the same time at school. [ff] 
Last year I taught a common dis- 
trict scl.ool; this eet I am princi- | | 
pal of a graded schoo \ ] palofa 


JOB aus, JR., 
Pa. 
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Normal Course (26 weeks,) Advanced Normal Course 
(26 weeks.) Students Course (13 weeks.) Drawing 
Course (12 weeks.) Penmanship Courses.(13 weeks 
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ography, History, Physiology, Civil Government and Theory 
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The Students Course treats of the elementary part of 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology. 
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New York Educational News. 


ONE were asked, ten years ago, to name 
the ten, or even twenty, most important 
cities, educationally, it is doubtful if New 
York City would appearamong the list. To- 
day, however, among the ten most impor- 

™ tant educational cities, New York would 
probably stand among the first. These changes have 
been due— 

1. To consolidation. 

2. To the best system of public instruction that 
experienced educators can devise. 

3. To tenure of office. 

4. To appointment on merit. 

5. To a perfected pension law. 

6. To higher salaries, 

7. To an interchange of educational thought in the 
fifty associations and clubs existing among the teachers, 

8. To an elaborate system of free lectures to the 
general public. 

Under the old regime teachers were appointed from 
favoritism, they were poorly paid, there was no pros- 
pect for retirement on part salary for worn out teachers, 
and there was a ‘‘go as you please’’ method in school 
management. Aside from consolidation, which made 
these changes possible, great credit is due to City 
Superintendent Maxwell in organizing and perfecting 

. many of the plans which have placed this city so far 
ahead. 

Consolidation— 

The consolidation of the various boroughs now com- 

rising Greater New York has been of the greatest 

nefit, especially to the outlying districts, as it has 

brought them in touch with a thoroughly organized 
system of supervision. 

The total enrollment for December 1903 was 532,657 
pupils, an increase of 39,177 over the same month in 
the preceding year. To carry on the system of public 
instruction to this vast number of pupils requires the 
services of 400 clerks and board officials, sixty superin- 
tendents and directors, fifty attendance officers, 1,000 
janitors, 250 special teachers and over 12,000 class 
teachers. It is readily seen that great ability must be 
shown by a leader who can keep so vast a system in 
smooth working order, and the surprise is that so little 


friction actually exists. 


New Course of Study— 

The new course of study which was perfected last 
year was put into effect September last. The course 
was planned by skilled educators among the body of 
superintendents, principals and teachers, and it is 
without doubt the most elaborate system of public 
school instruction ever devised. When it gets into 
thorough working order, with the hard places rubbed 
down and low spots evened up, and when some of the 
‘‘fads’’ are made less prominent, it will approach very 
closely to a ‘‘perfect system.’’ Amon; the innova- 
tions made are: The introduction of pica into the 
seventh year with the return to arithmetic in the 
eighth. The introduction of English History into the 
Grammar schools, with the return to American History 
in the eighth years. An elaborate system of Nature 
Study. The perfection of the course in English, with 
a strong drill in composition work. 

Tenure of Office— 

Under the old system in vogue for many years in 
New York City the teachers and principals were at the 
mercy of the ward politician. Under the present sys- 
tem the teacher is, after her period of probation has 
passed, secure in her position during good behavior, 
or until she 1s retired on a pension. 


Appointment on Merit— 

It is probably true that the present Board was the 
first to thoroughly organize the teaching force and 
appoint the teachers solely on merit. As President 
Rogers said in his annual report: ‘‘The Board is to 
be congratulated on having eliminated all considera- 
tions except merits from the appointment and promo- 
tion of teachers, thus bringing the ablest teachers to 
the front and stimulating the entire teaching force to 
increased exertions. ’’ 


After having secured a teacher’s license in a com- 
petitive examination, the candidate is placed on the 
eligible list according to her standing and, under the 
rules, the names for nomination must be taken in order 
from this list. 

Pension Law— 

The pension law under which the teachers are re- 
tired has been in existence about four years. This 
fund is sustained by five per cent of the excise moneys 
of this city and deductions for unexcused absences. 
An effort is being made to further increase this fund 
by a one per cent salary contribution of the teachers. 
This fund has now reached $964,376, and it is the 
desire of the teachers to make it permanent, using 
only the interest thereof. Teachers may be retired 
after thirty years of service, twenty of which shall be 
in the public schools of New York* City, Teachers 
are retired on half pay with the maximum of §1,500. 


Salaries— 

The salaries paid to teachers of Greater New York 
are, doubtless, higher than in any other city: the City 
Superintendent receiving $8,000; associate superin- 
tendents, $5,500; district superintendents, $5,000; 
directors of special branches, $4,000; principals of 
high schools, $5,000; principals of day schools, $3,500 
for men, $2,500 for women; and class teachers from 
$600 to $1,600. Janitors receive from $600 to $5,000 
according to the school and the amount of help they 
must employ. 

This is a brief explanation of the reasons why the 
public school system of New York is advancing rapidly 
in position in the educational world. 

GREAT ECONOMY NECESSARY. 

The tremendous cut by the Board of Estimate in the 
appropriations to the Board of Education for 1904, by 
which the amount requested ($23,300,000) was reduced 
over $2,000,000, has compelled the Board of Education 
to cut out the vacation schools and recreation centers, 
reduce the number of evening schools, reduce the 
salaries of the teachers in the evening schools, and 
reduce the free lecture funds. Under the law the in- 
crease of salaries of the teachers is made obligatory, so 
that no reduction is possible in that direction. Mayor 
McClellan has hopes of relieving the difficulties which 
can be done only by the consent of the Board of Esti- 
mate or by an act of the legislature compelling the 
city to sell bonds for this particular fund. 

Great interest is manifested throughout the city in 
the recreation centers and vacation schools, and their 
abolition would bea gréat deprivation to the children 
in those pipe where they have been carried on so 
successfully. 

CONTROLLER GROUT. 

Controller Grout has taken up the war club, and is. 
after the Board of Education in a most vigorous man- 
ner. He has charged the Board with extravagance, 
not only in the administration of its internal. affairs, 
but in the selection of sites, etc. He says that need- 
less supplies are ordered by the principals, and unnec- 
essary text books purchased, especially those of which- 
school superintendentsare the authors. He has had in- 
troduced in the legislature a special bill providing that 
no school official or employe shall receive revenue or 
royalties arising out of the sale of any text books of 
which a city official may be the author. This isa 
direct attack upon the city superintendent, whose 
scalp, it is said, Controller Grout wants to hang up in 
the Tammany wigwam. It is doubtful if such a bill 
can pass, as the Board of Education is opposed to it 
and many of the teachers’ associations have taken 
stand against it. 

To meet the charges of extravagance, the Board ap- 
pointed a Committee of five to investigate the matter 
and report. This committee called together about 
twenty principals, and during the discussion it was 
thought that considerable saving could be made along 
many lines in ordering supplies. It was charged that 
many principals, especially of evening schools, were 
not content with moderately priced articles, but or- 
dered the highest priced; pens at seventy cerits instead 
of twenty-eight cents; pencils at $3.00 a gross instead 
of $1.25; the best cartridge drawing paper instead of 
ordinary practice paper; feather dusters at $18.00 a 


. Janua 


dozen, instead of the more sanitary article of cheese 
cloth at three centsa yard, etc. One principal said 
that in her basement were stored thirteen boxes of 
material which was ordered two years ago by a 
vacation school principal and which had never been 
opened. 

When the question came up as to the continuance 
of the vacation schools and recreation centers, it was 
the unanimous opinion of the principals that the 
Board of Education should abandon vacation schools, 
recreation centers, and the free lecture system as long 
as the Board needed the money, and, if necessary, cut 
off one evening a week from the evening schools. 


SUPERINTENDENTS ELECTED. 


Associate City Superintendent Clarence E. Meleney 
was unanimously re-elected for a term of six years at 
$5,500 yearly salary, and C.B. J..Snyder, Superintendent 
of School Buildings, was also re-elected at a salary of 
$8,000. The following District Superintendents were 
re-elected for six years: James W. Edsall, Miss Grace 
Strachan, Joseph Taylor, Darwin L. Bardwell. Dis- 
trict Superintendents Chickerirg and Franklin were 
nominated for re-election but the matter was laid over 
until the next meeting of the Board. 


DR. JOHN GALLAGHER DEAD. 


After fifty years of successful labor as teacher in the 
schools of Brooklyn, Dr. John Gallagher, principal of 
the Brooklyn Training School, died of pneumonia on 
15. Dr. Gallagher was born in County Tyrone, 
Ireland, seventy-one years ago. At twelve years of 
age he came with his parents to United States, and set- 
led in Brooklyn. He served successively as i 
of public school Numbers Five and Seven, and of the 
Training School for Teachers of Brooklyn. During 
his long control of the training school his excellent 
theories of discipline and his broad scholarship have 
had a very beneficial effect upon the teachers who 
have gone forth to take their places in the elementary 
pei of the city. 


FREE LECTURES. 


ite See rao the tremendous cut in the . appro- 
priations for free lectures, Dr. Leipziger, Supervisor of 
Lectures, is going to make the best possible use of the 
$60,000 at his command. 

During January and February, the following course 
lectures will be given: Eight lectures in ‘‘Biology,’’ 
nine lectures in ‘‘Chemistry,’’ sixteen lectures in 
‘*Rlectrical Engineering,’’ sixteen lectures on ‘‘ Heat,’’ 
eight lectures on ‘‘Recent Discoveries In Physical 
Science,’’ six lectures in ‘‘Metallurgy,’’ six lectures 
in ‘‘ Astronomy,’’eleven lectures on ‘* Electro Magnet,’’ 
eight lectures in ‘‘Cooking,’’ forty-eight lectures in 
‘*Physiology and Hygiene,’’ twenty-five lectures on 
‘*First Aid to the Injured,’’ six lectures on ‘‘ Musical 
Art,’’ ninety-six lectures in ‘‘Music,’’ six lectures on 
the ‘‘Great Composers,’’ six lectures on the ‘‘Cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages,’’ six lectures on ‘‘Art In- 
terpretation,’’ eighteen lectures on ‘‘ Art and Architec- 
ture,’’six lectures on ‘‘ Household Arts.’’ These make 
total of 305 lectures in courses in various parts of the 
city. In addition to these, over 500 single lectures 
on popular subjects are to be given in various parts of 
the city during the same time. 


CHAIR OF PEDAGOGY AT NORMAL COLLEGE, 


The Board of Trustees of the Normal College has 
established a chair of Pedagogy and fixed the salary 
at $4,750. At the last meeting of the trustees on Feb- 
ruary, Dr. T. J. Kieran, Prin. P. S. No. 103, New 
York, was elected to the professorship. Among the 

rominent candidates were Dr. Camp of the College 

aculty, Dr. Monteser of New York University, and 
Dr. Chas. McMurry of Columbia College. 

Dr. Kieran is a post graduate of City College and has 
wide experience as a lecturer on pedagogy. It is un- 
derstood that the Normal College Alumnae, who 
number thousands in this city, and many of whom are 
in the teaching force, favored Dr. Kieran’s election. 
It was decided at the last trustee meeting to hold two 
commencements each year—one in February and one 
in June. 





The regular subscription price of this journal is $1.00 a year. A special rate of 50 cents a year or $1.00 for three years 
is made to those keeping their subscriptions paid in advance. As this fact has not been well understood, we will extend any 
Subscription, whether in arrears or just expiring, three years from date to which it is now paid, for $1.00. Remit promptly. 


Failing to do this will subject you to a charge of $1.00 per year for arrearages. 
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Philadelphia Educational News. 


That Philadelphia is characterized by a large (in 
some sections regarded as abnormal) quality of conser- 
vatism and lack of initiative is not to be gainsaid. 
Vet in spite of this attribute, there is a perceptible 
forward movement in all departments of the city’s life 
and activities and in none, it is pleasant to note, is the 
tendency more marked at present, than in matters per- 
taining to the extensive public school system of the 
city. 

This auspicious movement in undoubtedly due, the 
disinterested observer is forced to believe, to a slow- 
moving but substantial reaction against the long reign 
of civic corruption and the noxious infinences of po- 
litical control which reached a notorious climax in 
the school system last year, it may be recalled, landing 
two school directors in prison and marring by an 
ineffaceable blot, the city’s fair fame. 

Although private schools flourish as in no other city 
of the country perhaps, there is happily a large per 
centage of citizenship in Philadelphia which clings to 
the American ideal of popular education, and like 
President Roosevelt, testifies to its faith in the most 
potent way, by sending its children to the public 
schools Possibly, it is as well that the entire body of 
204,425 children of school age (between six and six- 
teen) in Philadelphia does not knock at the door of 
the public school. In that event there would be a 
still worse case of overcrowding to comment upon than 
at present exists; children in the down-town districts 
actually quarreling and fighting for vacancies in 
schools, and hundreds left out or put on part time, in 
inadequate accommodations during the current year. 
New buildings are planned but not nearly enough to 
meet the need in certain residence sections. At the 
same time, shifting population has left many schools 
partly unoccupied. And the peculiar policy of the 
local public education administration by sectional 
boards, constituting each of the forty-two sections as 
a distinct municipality with uncrossible bars, has led 
to much injustice and deprivation in school privileges. 
The remedy for this, a reconstruction of the municipal 
scheme of school government, lies a long way off, 
although to optimistic friends of education in Phila- 
delphia a new regime appears to be in sight. 

The conditions of overcrowding, it transpires, 
are not worse than the conditions of the school build- 
ings themselves. The fear-inspiring Chicago halocaust 
which turned our reform mayor’s attention to the 
theaters, ali of which have recently been subjected to 
the unwonted experience of an inspection by city 
officers appointed for the purpose, has also served its 
beneficent turn in revealing the untoward condition 
in scores of Philadelphia public schools. Cases of 
menacing dilapidation have been disclosed, hardly 
consistent with the ideals of a great, up-to-date Amer- 
ican municipality which has recently expended several 
million dollars in a single building for secondary 
education—the Boy’s Central High School. Virtually 
every school house in the city is in need of repairs of 
some kind, and the older buildings are so dilapidated, 

after years of neglect, as to be a constant danger to 
children and teachers, because of falling plaster, rot- 
ten floors, poisonous gases from imperfect heating 
plants and other evils. 

An estimate just made by the architects of the Board 
of Education states that $602,930 are needed at once to 
repair buildings and heating plants to place the public 
schools in a fair, habitable condition to obviate the 
danger of fire. It is indicative of the latent public 
spirit and civic pride of Philadelphia, that once atten 
tion is fixed on an abuse there is usually a strong and 
positive public sentiment aroused which sooner or later 
crystallizes into action. The needed funds will no 
doubt be forthcoming although no one would care to 
affirm just when. 

This underlying spirit of pride in public education 
had admirable demonstration during the brief, brilliant 
campaign of the teacher’s association for increase of 
salaries which ‘began last spring and ended in victory 
at the close of the year.) Although the new schedule 
will not go into effect until next June and the increase 
granted, while all that was asked, is only a part of the 
amount which should be given, the response to the 
broadside of arguments and pleas by the teachers was 
hearty and cordial on the part of both the general 
public and civic officials. The popular tributes of 
respect and appreciation voluntarily paid to the work 
of the educator were in themselves no small part of 
the result gained and must prove as great a stimulus 
to the teacher to do good work as the financial in- 
crement. 

As has already been intimated, there is a steady 
advance all along the line in public educational work 
in Philadelphia. Manual training has received an im- 
petus by the erection of a new building in the North- 
east section, the cornerstone of which was laid with 
fitting ceremony in January. This structure when 
completed, it is claimed, will be the largest manual 
training school in the country, measuring 212 feet in 
length and 234 feet in depth. 

Night schoolwork, in which Philadelphia is a pioneer, 
has made notable advance. The city has forty-eight 
schools with a total registration of about 25,000, nearly 
2,500 of whom are in the Central Evening High 
School. The evening high school for girls, the first 
of its kind in Philadelvhia, opened at the Girl’s Com- 
mercial High School in January, has enrolled more 
than 600 women and girls ranging from fifteen to 


, wards good order and good behavior. 


fifty-three years, while there is a waiting list of 200 
applicants, 

Special school work, it is pleasant to record, is pro- 

ressing = gtd in this city; two new schools having 
Po this fall, making a total of seven in all. 
age school number five in the uptown district hasa 
class for girl defectives, in which remarkable results 
have been attained. 

The use of. schools as social centers is receiving 
growing recognition in Philadelphia. An important 
= of the winter life in the school is the free pub- 

ic lectures under the auspices of two of the most 

prominent public school institutions—the Boys’ Cen- 
tral High School, and the Northeast Manual Training 
School, which are well patronized and furnish com- 
bined instruction and entertainment. The subjects 
are varied, peering travel, popular science, litera- 
ture, etc., and the lectures are usually illustrated. 


The establishment of people’s choruses is another 
new phase of the public school social movement in 
Philadelphia this winter. These choruses which began 
in January under a musical director and by sanction 
of the Board of Education, have drawn large companies 
weekly, of music-loving people from the cosmopolitan 
congested section, to the Nebinger school at Sixth 
and Catharine streets. The work has been chiefly due 
to the initiative of a are young woman, 
Miss Pauline Neidhard. The first series of chorus 
training classes will be concluded on March3. A 
concert will be given on March 10, and a second series 
will probably follow. 

Medical een ava of school children has had a 
hopeful revival in Philadelphia this winter, under the 
impetus of the Director of Public Health co-operating 
with the Board of Education. Affiliated with this 
work is the course of public health lectures to teachers 
by noted specialists on school hygiene and detecting 
symptoms of disease, the first of which was given by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the author-physician, on Febru- 


ary 19. 
The co-operation of the public library with the 
schools has been effectively carried on at- the Wagner 


Institute Branch of the Free Public Library in the 
uptown section. Hundreds of delighted children have 
been given opportunities for learning (by pictorial 
and verbal instruction) interesting facts in natural 
science, history ard literature. Subjects like the 
‘*Habits of Ants,’’ ‘‘ Niagara Falls,’’ ‘‘The Bermuda 
Islands,’’ ‘‘The River Rhine and its Legends,’’ have 
been presented each Tuesday afternoon at four o’clock 
by voluntary lecturers, including museum officers, 
librarians and teachers. The ‘‘Story and Lessons of 
Robinson Crusoe’’ had an audience of 1,081 children. 
This plan of ‘‘school extension lectures’’ is bound to 
have wider expansion in the popular educational plans 
of Philadelphia. 

A review of the advance in Philadelphia schools 
would not be complete without some reference to the 
successful application and extension of the School City 
here. This plan of self-government and moral and 
civic training for school children, as adapted to all 
grades, has received more notable demonstration in 
Philadelphia than in any other city.of the United 
States. Thirty-one schools have at this writing adopt- 
ed the system which, under the sympathetic impulse 
of the right kind of principal, is remarkably successful 
in arousing the personal initiative of the children to- 
The idea in 
‘Philadelphia is not to make these mimic civic gov- 
ernments a part of the curriculum but to encourage 
principals to adopt the plan as a wise and practical 
educational method, leading to the realization of the 
highest ideal in education—the building of character. 


Never Satisfied. 


Being Hoes Satisfied js the true American spirit, and, 
pen the INSTRUCTOR enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing fully four times as many subscribers as any other 
Educational Journal in the world, its publishers are never 
satisfied and will not be until every teacher in America 
has had a direct invitation to become a subscriber. Ever 
year thousands of new subscribers are received heongh 
the influence of present subscribers. ‘ou not know 
of teachers, and students preparing teach, who 
are not subscribers to the INSTRUCTOR, yet should 
be? We will esteem it a personal favor if you will so- 
licit subscriptions from all such and forward them to us. 
Our special rate of 50c a year, $1.00 for three years, 
is very attractive, especially when the INSTRUCTOR is 
compared with other journals charging $1.00 a year 


roast. : : 
ere is a little work in your vicinity that we 
want you to do for us. Read e one, also inside 
back cover page, from which you will learn of the rewards 
which our workers receive. 

At least one new subscriber, on the average, can be 
easily secured from each locality, and doing this would 
double our list—a very little effort for you individually, 
but a very substantial assistance to us. You can if you 
will. ILL YOU? No better time than NOW. 


World’s Events 


Costs subscribers to the Instructor just one fifth as 
much now as will be charged regularly after June Ist. 
You can get if (until June 1st) three full years for 
sixty vents. After June Ist $1.00 a year. 








Current Educational Biography. 


} EDWARD BROOKS. 
City Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. EDWARD BROOKS was born at Stony 
Point, New York. At the age of eightcen he 
began his career as a teacher in the village 
ea. | school at Cuddebackville, N. Y. The follow- 
‘waueeen ing year he entered the Liberty Normal Insti- 
tute and at the close of his course was chosen 
valedictorian of his class. While attending the Normal 
School he was invited to enter the University of 
Northern Pennsylvania as an assistant teacher with the 
opportunity of continuing his studies in higher math- 
ematics and: literature. In these studies he so distin- 
guished himself that before the end of the. year, the 
professor being taken sick, he was teaching the classes 
in higher mathematics; and the following year he 
was elected professor of the department. A change 
in administration led him to take the Chair of Liter. 
ature and Mathematics in the Monticello Academy; and 
the following year, 1855, he accepted an invitation 
to go to Millersville, Penn., on the establishment o: 
the Normal School. He was professor of mathematics in 
this institution for eleven years. In 1866 he was 
elected president of the Normal School. His course 
of instruction in pedagogy anticipated much that is 
now known as the new education. Out of his lectures 
on gogy grew his two works on education ‘'Nor- 
cat saetionte of Teaching’’ and ‘‘Mental Science and 
Culture’’ works that have, been widely used in the 
education of teachers. He jis also the author of a 
series of mathematical text-books which aided in 
revolutionizing the methods of mathematical instruc- 
tion throughout the country and became models for 
many other series of works upon the subject. 

In the spring of 1891 he was elected Superintendent 
of Public Schools in Philadelphia. In 1893 he was 
president of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association. In 1894 he was a 
member of the Committee of Fifteen, appointed by 
the National Educational Association to report on 
courses of study for the public schools of the country. 

His text-books on mathematics embrace arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, etc. His educational 
works include ‘‘ Mental Science and Culture,’’ ‘‘ Nor 
mal Methods of Teaching,’’ and the ‘‘Philosophy of 
Arithmetic.’’ In addition to these he has prepared a 
series of books to cultivate a taste for good reading 
among the young people of the country consisting of 
the following works: ‘‘The Story of the Iliad,’’ ‘‘The 
Story of the Odyssey,’’ ‘‘The Story of the Aeneid,’’ 
‘*The Story of King Arthur,’’ ‘‘The Story of Tristram,’’ 
and ‘‘The Story of Seigfreid.’’ 


THOMAS J. KIRK. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of California. 








Thomas J. Kirk was born in Missouri. He went to 
California in 1873. He served for twelve years as a 
teacher and for eight years as Superintendent of 
Schools in Fresno County before his election as State 
Superintendent. He is the first Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of California to be re-elected since 
1863. He was first elected in 1898, re-elected in 1902. 
In the administration of the office of State Superin- 
tendent he has been at once progressive and conserva- 
tive. 


OLIVER E. WELLS 


Principal of Marathon County Training School for Teach- 
ers, Wausau, Wis. 


Oliver E. Wells was born in Lamartine, Fond du Lac 
County, Wisconsin, July 2, 1853. At five years of 
age he moved with his parents to Vermont but return- 
ed to Fond du Lac County, Wis., at the age of nine. 
He attended the district school in the winter and 
worked on the farm the rest of the year. After teach- 
ing two terms in district schools and having had a 
term in the preparatory department of Lawrence Uni- 
versity at Appleton, and one in the. high school at 
Fond du Lac, he entered Wayland Academy at Beaver 
Dam to prepare for college. Graduating in one year 
and remaining another year to take the work of the 
Freshman year in college, he entered the old Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the fall of 1877 and completed the 
Sophomore year, ancient classical course, June 1878. 
For the next two years he was principal of a village 
school of two departments at Manawa, Waupaca County 
Wis., the year following he was principal of the South 
Side school in New London. He was then elected 
superintendent of schools of Waupaca county and 
served in that position five years. He then went ‘o 
Appleton as principal of the schools of the third and 
fifth wards for four years. In the fall of 1890 he was 
elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
re-elected in 1892, giving four years to the duties of 
that position. After two years of rest on his farm in 
Waupaca County, he entered the University of Chi- 
cago where he remained five quarters, receiving thc 
degree of A. B. in March 1898, and doing graduate 
work the following term. After a year as principal of 
the high school at Washburn, Wis., he moved t> Wau- 
sau and organized the Marathon County T-aining 
School for Teachers, the first school in the country de- 
voted exclusively to the preparation of teachers for 
country schools. He has now entered upon the fifth 
year as principal of that school. 
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“The Output.” 


Address of State Supt. Thomas J. Kirk, before the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, Dec: 30, 1903. 






E AIM of the modern business world is to 
produce the very best goods at the least 
expense or outlay. To thisend the manu- 
facturer is trying to secure better raw ma- 
terial, better machinery and more skillful 
workmen. The school must take its place among busi- 
ness enterprises. It employs more capital and more 
labor than any other one industry in the whole coun- 
try, yet its methods are in some respects antiquated, 
its equipment comparatively poor and its workmen 

ften unskilled. We cannot improve the raw material— 
we must take as it comes to hand, just as furnished 
us by nature. We must, therefore, seek to improve 
our equipment and train our workmen. Traveling 
East through Nevada and Utah, we find the railroads 
everywhere cutting out curves and reducing grades. 
The roadbed of the 70’s will not do for the Overland 
Limited and the increasing traffic of today. In edu- 
cation we are still traveling along certain trails made 
by the pioneers. The course of study is still encum- 
bered with much- that is useless. We continue to 
teach the spelling of aptery,.caoutchouc and syzygy. 
We forget that the child needs to learn only the words he 
will probably have to use. Spelling is not a prerequisite 
to reading. We may read many words that we cannot 
spell. I recognize the Governor whenever I meet 
him, but I could not draw his picture. I recognize in 
reading many words which I could not picture with 
my pen. Our arithmetics are filled with problems 
which may have appealed to our forefathers, but which 
have no place in modern business life’ Cut out the 
curves of hounds chasing hares, of stock exchange, 
average of payments, true discount, frustums of cones. 
Reduce the grade of plastering, papering, carpeting 
and compound numbers. If you teach these at all 
teach the custom of today, or, better still, leave the 
one boy of your school who may in after life need to 
know fhese special things to learn them in actual 
practice, rather than give them to the forty-nine who 
will never have use for them. The old idea of formal 
culture giving a discipline which may be transferred 
to any dccupation of later life, does not accord with 
modern thought and experience. Mental discipline 
may be given by exercise upon useful, up-to-date 
things. We are still teaching English as though it 
were an inflected language. We are puzzling the 
brains of children with subtle distinctions found only 
in the Latin Grammar. One-third the time now spent 
on grammar is sufficient to teach all the thought re- 
lations essential to the use and appreciation of good 
English. Leave the subtleties of Latin to the Latin 
teachers. Leave the grammar of Old English to the 
college professor. 

In the primary grades we have cut out a big curve 
in the teaching of reading and now go direct to the 
thought expressed by the words. But we are forcing 
upon children literature beyond their thought and ap- 
preciation. Many emotions must wait upon physical 
development. Evangeline and Enoch Arden, beauti- 
ful and adapted at a proper age, are no poems for chil- 
dren. Robinson Crusoe, Arabian Nights, even Huckle- 
berry Finn, at a certain period in the life ofa boy, are 
far better. The literature of exalted emotion should 
not be put before the minds of immature children. 
More of nature, more of manual training, more of 
natura) life, more of .work adapted to the child’s en- 
vironment, might well replace some of the old, and 
not a little of the new, that is found in the present 
course of study. 

In other lines of business there is constant striving 
for better plant and better equipment, new and more 
expensive machinery is continually replacing the older 
and cheaper. Type for the daily newspaper is no 
longer set by hand, but by the ingenious Mergan- 
thaler, The electric train is fast supplanting the steam 
car. We need more substantial and properly furnished 
school buildings, more beautiful and inviting school 
rooms, more ample and improved school grounds, 
more attention to physical education. 

Within the school room should be the most approved 
apparatus, books, maps, charts, and a few of the 
choicest pictures. These will cost money, but in the 
business world the most expensive equipment ‘is usual- 


ly found to be the cheapest. It turns out the best 
articles in the largest quantities. 

But the most important of all school needs is good 
teachers; this also is most expensive, for real teaching 
ability is scarce and preparation for the work is long 
and exacting. In the sharp competition of the busi- 
ness world for talent, teaching can expect to secure 
the best only by offering satisfactory inducements— 
social standing, long tenure of position. financial 
remuneration. For the service expected, teachers are 
the most poorly paid of all public servants. Police- 
men and letter carriers are better paid and have per- 
manency of employment. Many teachers in our 
country schools are receiving less than sixty - dollars 
per month for but eight months in the year, while the 
average for the entire State, male and female, is only 
seventy-six dollars; the average wages of principals in 
primary and grammar schools are: men, ninety-four 
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dollars; women, seventy-seven dollars. The figures 
are averages for the term, average length of which is 
less than eight months. For the twelve months, 
average salaries are from forty dollars to sixty-five 
dollars per month. What inducement is there for a 
boy to continue through high school and normal 
school or university to the teaching profession, when 
less than a grammar grade education is sufficient to 
make him a carpenter at four dollars per day, a brick- 
layer or plasterer at six dollars to eight dollars per day? 
What inducement for the certificated teacher to con- 
tinue in the profession when other vocations are offer- 
ing decidedly greater remuneration? Within the past 
five years the cost of living has increased from fifteen 
to forty per cent and all wages have gone up in pro- 
portion, except the wages of teachers. For forty 
years the State school tax fund has been but seven 
dollars per census child, and for the last ten years the 
minimum in the counties has been but six dollars 
annually per census child for public schools. From 
these two sources, the State and county funds, come 
nearly all the school revenues from which teachers are 
paid. Thus we see why the best talent of the rising 


‘generation is not seeking teaching as a profession; 
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why there are almost no young men in our normal 
schools; why the young men at our universities are 
preparing for law, medicine, engineering or anything 
except the teacher’s vocation; why young women are 
going into offices and business houses, also why mayy 
certificated teachers are leaving the ranks for other 
employment; why California, as well as many other 
States, is today threatened with a famine of compe- 
tent teachers. In answer to an inquiry just sent out 
by me to County and City Superintendents, the fact is 
elicited that forty school districts in various parts of 
the State were unable, for want of teachers, to open at 
the usual time this school year, and that weak and 
superannuated teachers were ofteti the only choice. 
Everywhere, except about the populous and attractive 
centers, teachers are becoming scarce. Our five State 
Normal School Presidents report that every one of 
their recent graduates readily found a situation, and 
that there were many demands upon them for teachers 
which they could not supply. 

Two years ago, by legislative enactment, we raised 
the standard for certification of teachers, of which we 
may justly be proud, but there has been no raise in the 
annual appropriation for primary and grammar schools. 
We cennot expect a higher grade of service for the 
same pay. It now requires longer and more thorough 
preparation for the profession and this necessitates 
greater compensation, more attractive salaries, or we 
must expect a lower grade of talent preparing for the 
work. The State needs the very best taient in the 
school room, because here is served the apprenticeship 
for all other vocations of life. 

We of California have long prided ourselves on our 
liberal appropriations for public education. Turning 
to statistics, however, we see that several States out- 
rank us in this respect. More per pupil, more per 
capita, is paid by the States of Massachusetts, 
Colorado, and the District of Columbia, and 
a number of States are just about even with 
us in such expenditures. Several large cities 
of the Union expend from §2.50 to $3.50 for 
schools for every dollar expended for police 
control. San Francisco invests but $1.45 in 
schools for every dollar expended for police. Give 
San Francisco more and better schools and she will 
need Jess police force. Give her more and better 
schools and she will increase the number of her ships 
and factories. I have spoken of education as a busi- 
ness enterprise and the material returns to be expected 
from better teachers and improved school equipment; 
but it is obvious that the greatest advantage to the 
State will be in the noble character of the men and 
women trained in the schools. 

I am persuaded that it is my duty to ask the State 
Legislature at its next session to increase the State 
school tax rate from seven dollars to ten dollars, and to 
raise the minimum in the counties from six dollars to 
eight dollars per census child, and I shall count upon 
all friends of public education, all interested in the 
industrial development and growth of our State, to give 
their earnest: support to the advancement of these 
measures. The appeal to local pride, to the school 
district alone, will not answer; nor can it be left en- 
tirely to the counties. This demand for more school 
money must be made upon the three happily blended 
courses of our school revenues; the State, the county 
and the district. Those who would leave out the State 
overlook the fact that public education is the State’s 
business and that a State tax is the most equitable for 
it affects all property uniformly. I would suggest that 
while seeking these changes in State and county levies, 
it also be enacted that not only all of the State fund as 
now, but at least seventy-five percent of the county 
fund, annually be devoted to the payment of teachers’ 
salaries, and that the law be rigid in exacting that 
school buildings and other school equipment be sup- 
plied. by the community or local district. The spirit 
of the law now is that the schoolhouse, its furniture 
and repair, shall be met by local taxation and that State 
and county funds be used only for maintenance, but 
this spirit is too often broken in practice. 

Our country is now competing with the nations of 
the earth for commercial and industrial supremacy. 
The contest is for the markets of the world. We are 
gaining victories in every land. We sell locomotives 
to the railroads of England. We ship steel rails to 
Russia. We supply South America with agricultural 
implements. China and Japan are taking more «nd 
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more of our manufactured products. We are shipping 
them vast quantities of flour. The crowded population 
of Europe is continually drawing upon our food sup- 
plies. We have in California unbounded natural re- 
sources; but farming, mining, lumbering, fruit grow- 
ing in their new and complex processes are continually 
requiring more skilled labor and our schools must sup- 
ply the necessary training. The elaboration of raw 
material into manufactured articles requires technical 
skill and for this we must look to the schools. If, 
therefore, we can so equip our schools with better 
appliances and with better teachers, so as to turn out 
better trained minds, sounder bodies and more skillful 
hands, we shall thereby increase the products of field, 
forest, factory and mine. 

For manufacturing we need raw materials, power and 
skilled labor. At the present time California is largely 
engaged in the production of raw materials: wool, 
hides, lumber, minerals, oils, grains, fruits, wood 
pulp, etc. Most of these for manufacture are sent 
elsewhere. Our great oil fields furnish the cheapest 
fuel in the world. Our mountain streams may not 
only irrigate large tracts of lands, but may generate 
electricity that can be transmitted to any part of the 
State. Thus is solved the question of power. With 
abundance of skilled labor, California becomes one of 
the great manufacturing States and San Francisco be- 
comes the trade center for all countries watered by the 
Pacific. 

It takes no poet’s or prophet’s eye to see in thirty 
years, stretching along this western slope a thousand 
miles, ‘‘from sea girt coast to snow-crowned eastern 
wall,’’ the richest and most populous State of the 
Union, 





The Educational Méaning of Error. 


W. A. McKeever, Professor Department of Philosophy, 
Kansas State Agricultura] College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


VISIT TO the average grade schoolroom 
is likely to convince the close observer that 
the teacher has very little use or respect for 
error. The teacher is likely to be seen to 
make many efforts to conceal the fact that her 
pupils make mistakes. Indeed, the sentiment is not 
uncommon among teachers to the effect, that to make 
the most creditable showing before visitors - the pupils 
must go through their recitations without a break or 
hesitation. In order to secure a ‘‘perfect’’ recitation 
on such an occasion, the teacher will often ask easy or 
leading questions, or take the class over some work 
prepared especially for the deception of visitors. 

But error ought to have’a more respectable standing 
in the schoolroom than merely to be despised and 
rejected. It certainly does have a valid place in the 
educational process, but until this fact is realized the 
teacher seems to me to be working more or less in the 
dark. The child that never makes a mistake (if con- 
ceivable) is a monster incapable of learning. Believ- 
ing that the mistakes made by pupils ought to be and 
can be turned to good account, I shall try to set forth 
a few statements with regard to the educational mean- 
ing of error. 

What we teachers need to learn more perfectly is 
how ts make use of the errors made by pupils. It is 
not worth while to try to cover up or cut out these 
mistakes, or to say they don’t count. While it may 
not be worth so much, error is just as much a step in 
the process as truth, and to deny it such a place is 
fatal to the process. 

In logical processes it is often better to determine 
what a thing is not before discovering what it is. One 
of two possible consequences is shown to be false in 
order that the other may be proven true; ora false 
promise gy statement is assumed as true in order to 
show the contradictions into which such assumptions 
will lead. Although this method belongs, perhaps, 
more particularly to logic and geometry, it has many 
an application in disguised form in all the grades of 
school work. Rather than simply declare a pupil's 
opinion or the answer he gives ‘‘wrong,'’ his conclu- 
sion should be taken as the basis of further deductions 
on his own part until he sees for himself where the 
process will lead to. 

In aesthetical interpretations error has at least one 
important function. Whether the learner is de- 





veloping an idea of the beautiful in things, in 


. e 
thought, in conduct, the erroneous or the homely or 
the ugly will serve as an antithesis in disciplining the 
mind. Of course, it is the business of instruction to 
see that these undesirable antitheses are used some- 
what sparingly so that the learner’s mind may not 
become imbued with them and the understanding of 
the higher forms thus hindered. A low and depraved 
aesthetic taste, when once acquired, is perhaps never 
fully eradicated. : 

Asan ethical discipline, errér needs to be treated with 
the utmost care and .conscientiousness. Wrong doing 
seems to possess a great fascination for the young. 
The child’s standards of right and wrong in early years 
are acquired largely through dogmatic instruction from 
his elders, and consequently they are not his personal 
standards, and from his own point of view they have 
no validity. It seems necessary, therefore, that the 
child have some kind of influence exerted over him 
until he becomes conscious of the meaning of right 
and wrong in conduct. 

But the ethical probem, so far as formal instruction 
is concerned, naturally becomes one of psychology. 
Ethical conduct is not so much the outgrowth of ma- 
ture reflection on the subject as it is the resuit of 
practice in right doing. Some of the more general 
psychological questions as regards error, are: What 
can be done with it? How is it related to the self in 
the purposive progress that is being made? How can 
the most serious errors in general conduct be avoided? 
I will now try to treat the last quéstion briefly. 

I believe that erroneous ways of performing tasks 
and also many of the common forms of bad conduct 
are often the result of anintentional bad suggestion. 
That is to say, the teacher or parent makes so much 
of the objectionable act in warning against error, and 
so little of the desirable act in pointing out the direct 
way, that the former becomes the more personal point 
of view to the child. The teacher says in substance, 
‘‘Here is the pitfall. Examine it carefully so as to 
know how to avoid it.’’ What happens here? Instead 
of forming a resolution to avoid error as the teacher 
supposes him to do, the child, being deeply absorbed 
in the subject, is unintentionally taken ‘through a 
drill in the pertormance of error. For example, a 
teacher once gave definite instruction in cigarette 
smoking as follows: A boy who had been caught in 
the act of smoking was compelled to rol, light and 
smoke a cigarette in the presence of a roomful of other 
pupils, in order to punish him and to teach the others 
the evil of the practice. 

What ought to be done in such cases is to picture 
the bright side of conduct more vividly than the dark. 
One of the great factors in education is imitation. 
The child naturally follows that course which is pre- 
sented to him most vividly. The methods of the old- 
time teacher in depicting so eloquently and minutely 
the sinner and his sins, may have frightened the wrong 
doer out of his wits temporarily, but the general re- 
sult, no doubt, was to deepen in the minds of his 
hearers the inclination to sin. Whether in church or 
school, the effects of such methods is ever the same, 
and directly opposite to that intended. 

While the child does, or ought to, find and solve his 
own problem, I believe in a good deal of direction and 
supervision. He ought to be guided somewhat in the 
habituation of avoiding and overcoming error. A 
fixed mode of reacting in many of the more common 
situations is what is desired here, hereby the child 
learns to achieve; to succeed rather than to fail. In 
this process of habituation, if it goes on rightly, the 
learner finds that there is always a way out of every 
undesirable situation. Error thus becomes to him a 
tool of success. 

One of the chief bearings of error on education is 
that of its emotional value” The child that learns must 
become sensitive on the subject of his mistakes. It 
isn’t putting it strong enough merely to say that he 
must become conscious of them. This sensitiveness 
ought to remain with the pupil throughout the entire 
course of his instruction, but of course it can be too 
intense. I will try to make this matter a little more 
concrete. A pupil comes up at the recitation period 
without having sufficiently prepared his lesson, and 
fails. If properly sensitive, he experiences a pretty 
deep emotion of shame and embarrassment in some 
form. The blood flows warmer and the heart beats 
faster. In this way he is pretty thoroughly punished 


for his shortcomings. Asa consequence of this emo- | 





-young man is only a temporary affair. 


tion, his thought processes are quickened and a de- 
termination to make amends for the error by more 
thorough work in the future is likely to follow. As 
the child grows older this period of reflection follow- 
ing emotion becomes more valuable. He soon learns 
to imagine himself in the act of overcoming past 
errors. In other words, he is getting valuable expe- 
rience in the formation of ideals. 

Baldwin, in his ‘‘Development and Evolution,’’ 
speaks of embarrassment under the general term of 
‘*Social Sensitiveness,’’ or ‘‘Sense of other selves.’ 
If this experience is preserved in form of a habit, the 
individual gets the undoubted benefit of emotional 
response. i believe this condition to be a valuable aid 
to mature persons; e. g., the young man beginning 
business. His blunders may be multiplied at first; 
but, being s0 keenly alive to the situation, he is 
soon enabled to bring about a better adjustment and a 
higher measure of success. An overthrow for such a 
He is certain 
to turn this defect into so much capital for a future 
investment. : 

It has already been indicated that error has meaning 
for volition. There is real enjoyment in doing what 
one wills to do and in overcoming opposition and 
error. Everyone takes a sort of domineering interest 
in that which is less than himself. The child is seen 
to toy with error. Recently, I was talking with a lit- 
tle three-year-old boy who was perfectly familiar with 
both the dandelion and ‘clover blossoms at his feet. 
He_ said, ‘‘Look out! Don’t step on my dandi- 
clover!’’ So children often misspell and mispronounce 
words and imitate many other forms of error in a pure 
spirit of levity. The educational value of this kind of 
practice is not to be ignored. 

But in its more serious aspects, error is seen to have a 
still higher value for volitional development. In the 
very act of overcoming, there is a seeming accumula- 
tion of nerve and volitional energy. The conscious- 
ness of mastery is pleasurable as the habit of mastery 
is strengthening. The pupil is likely to profit by the 
errors seen in his inferiors and to be weakened by the 
bad examples of his superiors; but, if his education is 
in ideal course of development, his own errors wi ‘not 
merely become of use in the solution of succeeding 
problems, they will enter into the very strengthening 
of his character. 

Thus we see that error has a very significant place 
in the course of instruction. But I want to add a word 
with reference to the specific function of the teacher 
in all this process. I believe that the teacher should 
actually aid the child in becoming aware of his errors. 
This is often more important than that the child 
should merely find the answer to his problem. While 
the process is primarily one of finding out the truth, 
it is perhaps secondarily one of becoming conscious of 
the errors made in this process. 

We see too many instances of unconscious blunder- 
ing through the course of study. If asked how the 
teacher is to aid directly in this process, I should say 
that the Socratic method is the best general rule of 
procedure. 





A Problem. 


By Mary E. Fitzgerald. 


VEN the teacher of many year’s experience 
$33 is occasionally confronted by a problem 

which leaves her in a dazed condition. One 
f F teacher who sometimes had allowed herself 
— to boast of her ability to deal with boy 
nature of every kind, met what Dick Swiveller would 
call a ‘‘staggerer,’’ and has given up that pleasure 
since. 

The ‘‘problem’’ was handsome, well dressed, stud- 
ious. He had looked dark and sullen when she ha‘! 
criticized, but as she had not expected ‘him to look 
pleased no apparent notice was taken of his look.. 
One day, however, the climax was reached. Even the 
most impartial one of us has days during which some 
child seems to come in for all our nagging attentions. 
This was the problem’s day. He had glowered in sil- 
ence when, in his observation lesson, his English had 
been commented upon unfavorably. He looked ready 
to knock down the little girl who objected to receive 
being spelled ‘‘recieve,’’ yet he said nothing; but 
when the teacher, chalk in hand, descended upon his 
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problem and drew a preliminary breath, he burst forth. 


and said that his example was right, that his father 
had taught him how to do it that way, and he under- 
stood it better than her way, and if he couldn’t do 
anything right he’d take his books and go home, so 
he would because he wasn’t going to always be found 
fault with. 

She had a ready tongue usually, out words failed 
her. She put down her denunciatory chalk, walked 
to her desk, seated herself, and the feeling of being 
caught in a whirlwind leaving her, she said calmly; 
‘‘Well, Paul, will you permit me to say that I have 
good authority for stating that there are seven twelves 
in eighty-five, not eight?’’ The children laughed and 
so did she, but she was troubled. 

She found herself wondering what could possibly be 
the cause of such an extremely sensitive state. He 
looked robust, so it could not be his health. ‘‘ Horrid 
boy,’’ was the verdict of his former teachers; but she 
couldn’t think hima ‘‘horrid boy.’’ She had not 
much confidence: in ‘‘heart-to-heart talks,’’ believing 
that a boy is seldom himself during these ordeals, 
Her method was to get into conversation during odd 
minutes, when the boards were being cleaned or pic- 
tures hung, or some other little assistance being ren- 
dered. But somehow she seemed never to be able to 
yet him unawares. Meeting him one day when she was 
accompanied by the teacher of the babies, she got the 
clue. 

“TI do wish the Bells would get a start and move 
from over that stable,’’ said she. ‘‘I think Paul would 
never trouble anyone if he could only feel that he was 
as good as anyone else. But it is humiliating to live 
over a stable, now isn’t it?’’ 

Pride, such a tremendous factor is the doing or un- 
doing of a character, she concluded was the cause. The 
stable, of course, was in an eminently respectable 
neighborhood. Were it not that Paul had talents 
which a kind young man in the neighborhood had de- 
veloped, making him and his mandolin very desirable 
acquisitions for social gatherings, he would have been 
totally excluded from all juvenile society. Even as 
i‘ was, he was often twitted by his comrades with 
being too stuck up for ‘‘a fellow who lived in a 
stable.’? Somehow he had arrived at the conclusion 
that his good looks, beautiful playing, and his reputa- 
tion for ‘‘smartness’’ which gives wonderful value to 
a pupil in the eyes of his class mates, were compensa- 
tions for the humiliation of his home. Was he going 
to have his carefully reared structure knocked down 
by a too critical teacher? Not while he had breath 
to defend himself. His daring to ‘‘talk back’’ added 
something to his dignity also. 

How to deal with him and direct his pride into‘ the 
right channels was the problem which confronted her. 
An incorrect report served her for a text. ‘‘I made 
a mistake in my report,’’ she explained, ‘‘and I want 
you to be very quiet until I find it. You see teachers 
make mistakes as well as everybody else. Now if it 
were Paul who had his report returned he would insist 
that the principal was all wrong and that he was all 
right, and the first thing he’d know he would be 
looking for a new position. My way is much easier 
isn’t it??? and she langhed. Paul had looked sullen 
for an instant, but smiled as if it were a good joke at 
the end. He rather enjoyed being the subject of 
conversation. His mistakes being the subject was a 
very different thing. , 

A few days afterward in writing a question upon the 
hoard she misspelled a word. ‘‘Prove it!’’ she said 
to her critic. ‘*Now,’’ she said, ‘‘we are both right, 
vizororvisor, but your way has the preference. 
“‘Now Paul, she continued, ‘‘I didn’t get angry did I?’’ 
He hung his head slightly. 


Good natured raillery, a real appreciation of what 
he could do well and of his efforts to do what was 
difficult for him, together with some general talks on 
the right kind, and the wrong kind of pride, anda few 
specific remarks about the boy who was too proud to 
let another be blamed for his faults, seemed to get 
him into the right mood. But more than anything 
else to convert him from the idea that he 
must make the children think him perfect even if he 
had to contend for his position, was the removal of the 
family to a flat. It seems silly does it not? But after 
all are there not many grown peopie who are ‘‘on 
edge’’ for reasons which to others seem just as trivial? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


And may not certain manifestations be accounted 
for by some such reason? If we could only get the 
clue, we might do wonders in healing wounded hearts 
and avoiding bruising feelings. 

Paul’s teacher met him on the car not long ago. He 
was in a railroad office and had been promoted twice. 
He had found his writing so inferior to that of the 
others that he had taken his first money to pay for 
writing lessons. He blushed suddenly, perhaps at 
some expression in his listener’s face and said, ‘‘They 
didn’t tell me I wrote worse but I saw that I did, but 
would’t have kicked if they had, though; you took 
all that out of me and I’m glad you did. You were 
always so kind of funny and good natured ‘about it, 
too. 

‘Well, show your gratitude by giving me passes 
when you get to be president of the road,’’ she said. 

‘You bet I will,’’ he said so seriously that she 
smniled. 





The Reading Lessons in Public 
Schools. 


By Mrs. Florence Kitchel, Teacher of Elocution in the 
Public Schools of Perth Amboy, N. J. 

HY READING should occupy so small a 
place in the curriculum of the average pub- 
lic school, is a question that presents itself 
MOB] to my mind whenever I have occasion to 
eee visit schools, whether in New Jersey or 
elsewhere. Many reasons are given for the lax meth- 
ods pursued in teaching reading; want of time being 
the chief one. Mathematics, history, etc., etc., occupy 
to the utmost limit of time, the teacher’sthought. Yet 
the art of reading is acknowledged by all advanced 
pedagogists as being a most important study. It is so 
closely connected with other studies. The geography 
lesson is vastly more interesting if well read. The 
problem in arithmetic is not so dull if intelligently 
presented. History becomes alive, and indeed all 
studies cease to be stupid when life and vitality is put 
into the reading lesson. We have all been taught that 
the art of reading consists in speaking the words of 
another in such a manner that we bring out their full 
meaning, and our first endeavor is to instruct our pupils 
that words are not important in themselves, but that 
they are merely the signs of things. 

The great difficulty in carrying out these ideas, 
lies in the lack of some method or system, whereby 
we can train large classes of children to grasp the idea 
of the printed page, antl tell us with some intelligence 
what they see there. 

Now I instruct over a thousand children a week, and 
upon assuming my present position, I was delighted to 
be able to put into practice on a large scale, a little 
system for teaching reading which, while the ideas are 
not new, the arrangement and application are somewhat 
novel as applied to public school work, and from the 
success that I have had I think this method covers the 
ground completely. 

By it we may develop in the child the power to bring 
out the thought of the reading lesson and at the same 
time train the voice for well modulated tones. Pitch, 
emphasis and inflection play important parts in read- 
ing, and though at first we say nothing about these 
difficult words to the very young student, we keep 
them in our own minds continually. 

Pitch, emphasis, and inflection. Letus take the first 
of these, and allow me to say at once that we do not 
train the voice by the ear in any of these lessons. 
Many children are sadly deficient in this respect. Then, 
too, it is rninous to the instructor’s voice to teach by 
imitation, to say nothing of bad art. Imitation has its 
place, but it has little room in this special work. 

In lessons on pitch, we use a simple atrangement of 
three words; high, middle, low. I say to a class: 
‘‘Imagine my voice a little ball that I place on my 
open hand and toss into the air, saying ‘high.’’’ The 
eye follows the motion of the hand, the head is 
thrown up and nine times out of ten the class will say 
the word ‘‘high’’ in high pitch. 

Then I say: ‘‘ Now the voice that is like a little ball 
stays still in the middle,’’ and gain the tone will be 
correct. Now I say: ‘' Drop the little ball on the floor 
and say low,’’ again the eye follows the motion of 
the hand, the head falls a trifle and the class uncon- 










sciously says ‘‘low’’ in low pitch. This lesson is giv- 
en with many variations, until the class as a whole 
and as individuals, can change the pitch of the voice 
with ease. 

Then we are ready for our next lesson, which is up- 
on emphasis. We all know that in natural speech the 
voice rises step by step until the emphatic word is 
reached. Taking advantage of this fact, we arrange a 
series of exercises like the following, using numbers 
at first, then substituting letters and words. 

The children soon learn to find the thought word of 
the sentence; when they can compose sentences them- 
selves, I write upon the blackboard, ‘‘The emphatic 
word is usually higher in pitch.’’ ‘‘The emphatic 
word is the principal word or the word we talk 
about.’’ 

The children grasp the situation at once. They get 
the sense of a sentence with amazing quickness. We 
use the number drill for an indefinite period. It is 
excellent for the voice on modulation and older schol- 
ars use it as well as the very young. 

Now we take our next step—Inflection. All elocu- 
tion students know that inflection should be taught as 
a condition of mind rather than by fhe ear; but until 
the pupil gains command of the voice we drill ina 
purely mechanical fashion. The class having been 
trained thoroughly on pitch, it is comparatively easy 
to bend the voice up or down or to sustain it, on 
vowels or words as the instructor pleases, 

All reading lessons should begin with breathing ex- 
ercises, followed by drills in pitch, emphasis, and in- 
flection. The advanced work comes later, perhaps 
under the instruction of a special teacher. But this 
method I present can be used by any teacher with no 
very great knowledge of elocution. A good voice 
correct ear, common sense and plenty of enthusiasm 
are the main essentials. 

Great care must be taken that the class shall keep 
the tone of voice power—guard against ugly tones as 
against untruthfulness or any other vice. 

Children need not growl out a lesson nor talk 
through the nose. Indeed they will not, if carefully 
watched and corrected. Let the teacher’s voice he 
good and the class voice will usually be pleasant. 

I wish to say one word before I close, on concert 
work in the classroom. Theoretically, concert work 
should be musical, whether it be the seven cimes table 
ora poem, but it is usually very disagreeable. If 
your pupils are well drilled upon the exercises I have 
given you, the geography lesson can be as pleasant to 
listen to as the reading lesson. The multiplication 
tables as agreeable as any other recitation. In closing 
let me beg you to remember that the speaking voice 
may hold-- 

‘*So sweet a note 
It seemed the music melted in the throat.’’ 





Timely Calling 
How the Pastor Saved a Life. 


A man near Fort Gay, W. Va., made an entire — fail- 
ure in getting strength from the kind of food he ate 
and not knowing that the trouble was with the food 
kept on losing health until the doctors gave him up to 
die. 

It was supposed to be consumption because he was 
wasting away steadily and slowly dying. His minis- 
ter called from time to time and one day brought 
along a package of Grape-Nuts thinking from what he 
knew of the famous food that perhaps it might help 
him. The sick man took to it at once and from that 
day began to get well. In writing he says: 

‘‘T walked to town today, three miles. Have 
gained over forty pounds in about two months and my 
tieighbors don’t know what to say. I frequently am 
told it'was as if I am raised from the dead, Every 
body here knows of my case, you can tell people to 
write to the Postmaster or Rev. L. D. Bryan. I wil 
make a sworn statement that Grape-Nuts saved my 
life.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

This is another illustration that where all other food 
fails one can ve brought back to health and strength on 
Grape-Nuts, ‘‘There’s a reason.’’ 

Look in each pkg. tor the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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Illustrative Paper Cutting. 
HOLLAND. 


By Elizabeth Buckingham, 

Supervisor of Drawing, Nashua, N. H, 

7 The.plan which I have fol- 
lowed in the previous lessons 
of showing both easy and dif- 
ficult subjects for paper cut- 
ting is followed here. I con- 
sider Plate I showing the 
wooden shoes and the pot of 
tulips, and Plate II repre- 
senting a single wind mill, 
easy enough for children who 
are making cuttings for the 
first time. Plates III, IV, 
and V are only, suitable for 
children who have had con- 
siderable practice, 

Plate I. is simple enough to 
need no explanation. In cut- 
ting Plate II the body of the wind mill should be cut 
first, and the arms second. The wind mill alone, with- 
out the surrounding landscape 
makes a complete picture, but the 
parallel lines in the foreground 
and the low distance suggest the 
flat country which is so charactistic 
of Holland; therefore I should add 
them if possible. 

In almost every book which con- 
tains an account of the Dutch peo- 
ple there is a picture of a stork’s 
nest, Children are particularly in- 
terested in the stork, for the reading 
books tell of a tradition that once 
during a great fire the mother birds 
refused to leave the young birds, 
who were not old enough to fly, 
and perished with them in the 
flames. This pathetic story added 
to the picturesque appearance of the 
bird, makes the subject very attrac- 
tive to children. I would advise cutting the parts of 
Plate III in this order: first the chimneys, second the 
nest and young birds, and third the mother stork stand- 
ing on one leg. When the pencil marks are made on 








the chimney to indicate bricks the attention of the 
children should be called to the way bricks are laid. 
Otherwise children will draw one brick directly above 
another, rather than overlapping one another. The 
stork seems difficult at first glance, but if the teacher 
will make a drawing .on the board like figure A, and 
show the children that the stork is made up of two 
ellipses with the bill added to the small ellipse and the 
legs to the large one, they will succeed in getting a very 
good bird. 

Plate IV is practically the same as Plate II. It gives 
a little study in proportion and also gives the teacher a 
chance to call the attention of the children to the fact 
that objects of the same size look smaller in the distance. 

In Plate V I have simplified the little, Dutch girl 
until she is little more than a cap, an apron, and a pair 
of shoes. She canbe cut with or without the Jland- 


scape. 


A teacher to whom I showed the five Plates, asked if - 


she could let the children draw from them illustrations 
for a story which they had written about Holland. It 
suggested to me that perhaps other teachers might be 
able to use the pictures in the same way. 

In many schools children illustrate their written work, 





but in most cases their drawings are neither very simple 
nor very effective. They get their ideas from pictures, 
and do not know how to omit parts and simplify others 
to suit their purpose. The chief characteristic of these 
paper cuttings is simplicity, there- 
fore, children would be apt to suc- 
ceed better if they used them for 
suggestions, than they would if 
they went to more complicated pic- 
tures. 





People are beginning to see the 
first requisite in life is to be a 
good animal. The best brain is 
found of little service if there be 
not enough vital energy to work 
it, and hence to obtain the one by 
sacrificing the source of the other 
is now considered a folly—a folly 
which the eventual failure of 
juvenile prodigies constantly illus- 
trates. Thus we are discovering 
the wisdom of the saying that one 
secret in education is ‘‘to know 
how wisely to lose time.’’—From 
Herbert Spencer. 





~ Drawing. 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE NEEDS OF 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER. 
By Helen Vail Wallace. 

A knowledge of drawing is within the reach of all. 
The teacher who has never learned to draw and who 
thinks she never can learn, is prone.to regard drawing 
as the bugbear of her life, both in her school-room and 
at the county institutes. 

It is with drawing as it is with writing. ‘‘ Anyone 
who can learn to write can learn to draw.’’ Of course, 
it is to be expected that, since some learn to write well 





mnore easily than others. It is, in either case, only a 
question of observing forms with accuracy and of mak- 
ing lines to represent these forms. 

In the study of drawing there are two elements; 
physical labor—the exercise of the eye and hand; and 
intellectual work,—the habit of observing with exact- 
ness. Only by the practice of these two elements can 
true drawings be made. It is not necessary to be pos- 


’ sessed of a special talent for drawing as is erroneously 


supposed by many. An ordinary amount of persever- 
ance and intelligent application are the sole require- 
ments. With these, other things being equal, anyone 
can learn to draw reasonably well and be able to teach 
drawing successfully. 

I will repeat here the educational maxim with which 
you are familiar: ‘‘The basis of all education is per- 
ception.’’ This is especially true of learning to draw. 
Hence it follows that learning to draw well or learning to 
do anything properly, depends first of all upon learning 
to see correctly. I would have you, then, who have not 
yet formed the habit of observing things closely, culti- 
vate this habit of observation, and learn to see things 
as they are. By way of testing yourself in this matter, 
take some simple object with which you have been 
familiar all your life and which you feel perfectly suce 
you know all about—a leaf from some familiar tree or 
geranium in your window, for instance—and try to 
make a drawing of it. Study it first, very carefully, 
and see if you have really ever before known the exact 
shape of it, the kind of margin it has, the location of 
the principal veins and the way in which the leaf stem 
is attached to the blade. You might continue your in- 
vestigation further, noticing how the leaves are ar- 
ranged on the stalk or branch; whether opposite or 
alternate; and at what angle the leaf stems are attached 
to the stalk. Do they stand straight out at almost right 
angles to the stalk, do they form acute angles, or do 
the lower leaves incline downward, curving their stems 
or forming, if the stems are stiff, obtuse angles? You 
will undoubtedly be astonished at your want of accurate 
knowledge of the most familiar forms, if you but under- 
take todraw them. I speak of the plant form first, as 
it seems to me to be one of the most beautiful forms to 
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study besides being nearly always accessible to the 
Jearner. You can, with equal profit, make drawings of 
any other objects about you, such as dishes, vases, a 
hat, a shoe, a pair of scissors or spectacles, and the 
many other things that will suggest themselves to you. 
First, however, remember, always, to study each object 
carefully and be sure that you are drawing no more 
than you see. You will find that after you have made 
a drawing of any object—not hoping at first to make 
perfect drawings, for this comes, as I have said, only 
by practice—that you will never forget the character- 
istics of that particular object. 

You recall, undoubtedly, as I do, the map-drawing 
which you did when a child, and also the exact shape 
of each state and each country that you drew and the 
location of its chief features. I am thankful that this 
one form of drawing, at least, was taught in my child- 
hood. I believe all children naturally love todraw. I 
have never yet found one who did not.. The question is, 
Why hasn’t drawing, as well as geography, been taught 
in connection 
with other 
studies? 

Children should 
be taught to use 
the pencil as they 
are taught to use 
the pen—to aid 
them to under- 
stand what is ex- 
plained to them 
Drawing is sim- 
ply a mode of re- 
cording observa- 
tions by the 
means of a lan- 
guage which en- 
graves them on 
the mind and 
permits one to 
utilize them, whatever the career he follows. Children 
who learn to draw need not of necessity become artists. 

This mistaken idea which some parents entertain, 
and give as their reason for not wanting their children 
taught drawing, will vanish as the teacher leads them 
to see the practical side of drawing. This she 
cannot fail to do, if she learns to teach drawing prop- 
erly. 

The teacher who can make a few simple lines, if no 
more, on the blackboard to illustrate a point, has a 
power over her school that the teacher who never makes 
a line to illustrate anything cannot have or hope to 
have until she gets rid of the notion that she can’t 
draw well enough. This is the very teacher that I most 
desire to help. Let me ask her to begin right now to 
practice at home, and to make simple drawings, when- 
ever she can, to aid her pupils in getting a point. The 
pupils will be delighted, and she will find that even 
the very dullest ones will take an unusual interest in 
the lesson. Let her not fail to try it. 


For this beginning lesson we will confine ourselves 
to plane figures, —those having only length and breadth. 
I know of nothing better than leaves with which to be- 
gin. I would suggest that you make a special study 
of the forms of leaves, noticing the great variety of 
forms we have in nature. 


Make your drawings in a medium-sized pencil tablet, 
unruled, and classify them simply as to their general 
type-forms. For example, place all that are of a circu- 
lar form, similar to the nasturtium, geranium, and 
ground-ivy, on the same page or in the same part of 
your drawing-book. Ina similar manner, group all 
the elliptical forms, as the rose, apple, walnut, ash, 
elm; etc., and so on, with the forms illustrating the 
triangular form of leaf, such as the convolvulus; and 
the pentagonal, as the maple, ivy, sycamore, grape, 
and many more. Other forms, unlike any that I have 
illustrated, I will leave for you to classify. 


For your leaf forms, resort to your house-plants, ‘ the 
fallen autumn leaves, or your botany, or any other 
books you have which contain illustrations of leaves. 
Draw from the natural forms as much as possible, for 
only in this way can you gain a true knowledge of 
forms. The book illustrations I suggest rather for 
further study and to swell the number of similar leaf 
forms you have. made in your drawing book. To copy 
drawing is mere machine work and has no real value in 
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Always draw from the object 





learning to draw. 
itself when possible. 

Before drawing a leaf, first examine it very 
attentively fora few minutes ; then, after having 
decided upon its general characteristics, its size, 
shape and direction. of its principal veins, proceed 
to draw stem and midrib. The midrib you will 
notice is but a continuation of the stem, gradu- 
ally diminishing in size as it nears the apex of 
the leaf. Ruskin says, ‘‘The stem with the mid- 
rib is to the leaf what the mast is to the sail.’’ After 
getting the length and the direction of the stem 
with the midrib, or of the midrib if the stem is 
absent, sketch in the outline of the blade, noticing 
the margin carefully. Finish the drawing by 
putting in the principal veins : omit all that you 
cannot see clearly at arm’s length. Try to make 
the wings of the leaf balance on the stem. I do 
not mean by this to make them of exact size and 
the same shape. The two sides of a leaf are 
never exactly 
alike in Na- 
ture, 

Ruskin has 
explained 
this in a very 
interesting 
way .in his 
Modern 
Painters: 





Nature cannot 
endure two 
sides of a leaf 
alike. By en- 
couraging one 
side more 
than the 
other, either 

by giving it 
more light or 

air, or perhaps in a chief degree by the mere fact 

of the moisture necessarily accumulating on the 
lower edge when it rains, and the other always drying 
first, one half is pushed in advance of the other 
and all are reconciled by soft.curvature. 

I wish that you might read in connection with your 
leaf study, Ruskin’s interesting and delightful classifi- 
cation of plants and leaves which he gives in the the 
first part of his book. If, however, you have not access 
to it, any books on plants, your botany for instance, will 
help you greatly, though this is not a botany lesson, 
nor do we want a botanfcal classification of leaves. It 
is simply for observation work, and as such I hope it 
will help.—7he Jd eoraphic. 


A. Schoolhouse. 
B. The Porch. E. The Woodpile. 
>. The Woodshed. 


—_—_ 














DIAGRAM OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
Scale 10 paces to the inch. 
D. The Base Ball Diamond. 


F. The Flagbole. 
G. The Flowerbeds. 


dren find their highest delight in motor activity, To 
make use of these natural forces was not difficult, and 
when the constructive instinct of the pupils was enlist- 
ed in the idea of making a map of the school grounds, 
the problem of awakening their interest was well on the 
way toward a solution, 

No standard measures were used in making the scale. 
The pupils were taught to pace off distances which it 
was necessary to know. They were cautioned to pace 
naturally until they were able to take uniform steps. 
They were then asked to make thirty paces and to meas- 
ure the distance. By dividing this distance by the 
number of paces, each learned the length of his own 

average pace and thus obtained an ap- 











proximate standard for gaining informa- 
tion about the relative positions of the 
objects which were to be located on the 
map. 

Next the cardinal points were noted 
and then the objects on the grounds 
were carefully enumerated and observ- 
ed. hese objects are not numerous 
enough to bewilder even young pupils 
and their work is easily intelligible as 
the above diagram, drawn by a boy 
of eleven, will serve to show. 

The pupils first paced off the length 
and breadth of the school grounds and 
noted the distances on paper. In the 
same way they found the distance of 
each object from the sides. They then 
found the dimensions of schoolhouse, 
woodshed, porch, woodpile and flower- 
beds. 





Having decided on what scale to con- 





An Experiment in Con- 
structive Drawing. 


By Elmer Evans, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

One day last year, the writer began to cast about for 
some means by which he could raise the pupils of a 
Wisconsin rural school above the level of purely im- 
itative map-drawing. He had noticed that curiosity 
concerning new things leads to interest, and that chil- 





struct the map, thé pupils now had a 
number of problems in arithmetic be- 
fore themin finding the ratio of the dimensions as 
they were paced to the unit of their scale. These were 
solved with apparent pleasure, because they grew out of 
the experience of each pupil and were necessary to 
the completion of each plan. After all the objects had 
been located and the scale had been written, we found 
satisfaction not only in the maps themselves, but also 
in a new sense of ratio and a quicker eye for relations 
which do not always become apparent to young pupils. 
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The New England Section 
of the United States. 


By H. Justin Roddy, M. S:, M. Pd., Dept. of Geography, 
First Pennsylvania Normal School. 


A.—General Plan of Presentation. 


HE PLAN to be followed in the presentation 
varies somewhat with the age of pupils, but 
ali plans in geographical instruction, what- 
ever the age, have certain common character- 
” istics. Some of these are: 1. Observational 
work, adapted to the capacity of the pupils, should 
form the basis upon which to build; 2. The new matter 
should be presented in such a manner that the indefin- 
ite knowledge of the pupils gradually becomes clear 
and definite; 3. No work can be considered profitable 
to the child, that does not have the thread of system 
passed through it; 4. Not only must the materials be 
sytematized, but the child must be put in the path by 
which it can gradually reach a logical arrangement of 
its knowledge; and 5. Each child should gain such 
power, that it can apply its knowledge to the every day 
problems of life, that is, invest the working capital of 
its mind in the creation of new products, or forms of 
knowledge. 

In the study of New England, or, indeed, of any re- 
gion, the pupils should be carefully instructed in the 
use of maps. A large mass of information is embodied 
{or buried) in maps and much of the preparation for 
the recitation should be gained from a careful and 
intelligent use of maps. Location, some of the ele- 
mentsof extent, nature of the coastline and coast 
features, the character of the surface, drainage, and 
climatic conditions, nature of the soil, as well as some 
of the resources, can be read from maps, and many ref- 
erences as to other geographic conditions made. 


B—Specifically the Plan of Presentation 
Should be the Plan of Study 


as Follows: 





I. Location 

1, In the United States and North America. 

. As to boundaries. 

. In latitude and longitude. 
Zone. 

. Between what annual isotherms. 
. Direction from England. 

. Location of each state. 

II, Extent. 

' 4, Through how many degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, (Reduce to miles. ) 

2. Area and population. 

3. Density and population. ° 

4. Comparison of various States 

5. Comparison with England and with the pupils, 
home State. 

III, Coat, Coastline and Coast features. 

1. Description of coast as to height, valleys, direc- 
tion of the valleys, underlying rocks. 

2. Description of coastline as to regularity or irreg- 
ularity, distance bays extend inland, shape of inden- 
tations, shape of projections, number of bays, capes, 
length of coastline. 

3- Coast features as to whether wearing or building, 
abruptly or gently sloping, capes and sides of bays, 
nature of islands and their origin, notable coast feat- 
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ures. 


IV. Surface. 
V. Drainage. 


1. Rivers 
2. Lakes. 
VI. Climate. 
1. Temperature. 
2. Rainfall. 
3. Humidity. 
4. Wind. 
VII. Soil. 
VIII. Natural Resources 
IX. Industries. 
X. Products. 
XI. People. 
XII. Cities. 

Each of these from IV to XII inclusive should be 
analyzed as carefully as I, II, and III, and varied with 
the region under consideration. 

I. Location, Extent and Coastline. ; 

(a) Location—New England, comprising, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, occupies the Northeastern section of 
the United States. It is bounded on the north by 
Quebec; on the northeast by New Brunswick; on the 
southeast by the Atlantic ocean; on the south by 
the Atlantic and the Long Island sound; on the west by 
New York and Quebec. For the sake of definiteness, 
have the pupils give the provinces of Canada, and not 
the Dominion of Canada, on the northern and of the 
northeastern border. The object is to have the pupils 
form habits of exactness in stating locations of . states 
and countries, 

This group of states lies between the parallels of 41 
degrees and 47% deg. North latitude or extendsthrough 
6% degrees. Have the pupils reduce this to miles 
and then compare the length with width of New Eng- 
land. Have them also compare the latitude of New 
England with that of Old England and with a country in 
the same latitude. Have them also bound each state ; 
find which is furthest north; south; east, and west. 

Extent—The total area of New England is about 
66,000 square miles or one forty-fifth of the United 
States, but the population (5,600,000)constitutes one- 
fourteenth of the entire population (76,000,000) of 
our country. If the people were spread equally over 
the states of New England, there would be eighty-five 
on each square, mile which is a density of population 
three and one-half the average of the United States. 
Southern New England, however, is the most densely 
populated part of the United States, containing in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island four times as many 
people per square mile as the average of Europe. 
(Have the pupils get the density of population for 
each State. ) 

All the information about location should be. gained 
from maps and carefully formulated into sentences by 
the pupils, and many comparisons made so as to im- 
press the chief facts definitely. - 

Have the pupils learn to use the statistical tables 
and to make many comparisons as to the extent. 
Some of the comparisons should be those given above ; 
but many others should be made as with old England, 
Germany, Italy, and Quebec, as these countries have 
furnished the chief foreign elements of the modern 
population of New. England. Have the pupils ex- 
amine the maps to find the sections containing many 
cities and towns and those containing few. Curiosity 
will thus be aroused and explanations sought con- 
cerning these differences of density of population. 

(¢) Coast, Coastline and Coast features —The coast 
region of New England is generally an upland of very 
moderate elevation which terminates at the sea shore 
quite abruptly in the north, but more gradually in the 





south. From Buzzard’s bay westward, but. especially 
along the coast of Maine, first rivers and subsequently 
glaciers, trenched this upland with deep narrow val- 
leys trending generally toward the south. After the 
disappearance of the glacier a small amount of sub- 
sidence of the upland took place, causing the sea to 
enter the deep narrow valleys and to form long narrow 
bays extending far inland and separated from one 
atiother by high projecting headlands. On account 
of cross valleys, high rocky islands also hem in behind 
them deep narrow sounds. From Cape Ann southward 
and along the southern coast the bays, sounds, and 
islands have been caused mainly by the irregular 
distribution of great deposits of glacial drift. Thus 
Cape Cod peninsula, Nantucket and Martha’s Vine- 
yard islands, and several smaller islands, are all great 
piles of drift materials, in some places much modified 
by the sea waves. Tidal or glacial formed marshes 
are also common features off parts of the southern 
coast and occupy an area one-fourth as great as Con- 
necticut. (The pupils should gather most of their 
material from maps for the description and explan- 
ation of the coast features. They should examine 
maps to find which parts are regular; which irregular: 
the character of the irregularities, whether long, nar- 
row, and fiord-like, or round, open mouthed, or only 
slightly reentrant. They may learn the names of 
prominent bays, sounds, and channels; of capes, heads, 
and promontories of islands and groups of islands. 
The depth of the offshore waters may also be found 
as well as the depth of bays and channels, so as to 
infer the value of harbors, the dangers of navigation, 
and the probable effects of the waves upon the 
abruptly ending coast features. Comparisons may be 
made with other coast lines as that of the United States 
further south and the Pacific coast in California and 
British Columbia. A model of part of the Maine 
coast should be made and the manner in which the 
glacial cut valleys were drowned illustrated. Some 
of the classic descriptions from Thoreau’s ‘‘Cape Cod’’ 
should be read at this point so that the wonderful and 
beautiful coast features of New Engand may be fully 
appreciated. ) 

Surface and Drainage.—Have the pupils carefully 
study physical maps of New England, noting the 
elevations, the mountains as to position, trend, manner 
of occurrence, that is, whether they occur in chains, 
isolated knobs or in systems of ranges and knobs; the 
peaks as to number and position. After gaining the 
facts have the pupils formulate their knowlegde in full 
descriptions of the mountains of the region. Next 
note the slopes; trace the divides; find the source, 
character of course, direction of flow, mouth and other 
features of the streams, Notice also the lakes as to 
their distribution, size, shape, relation to rivers, 
position with reference to the mountains and the coast. 
Infer from their relation to the rivers the immaturity 
of the drainage, their value as reservoirs and probable 
origin of their beds. Find from the elevations and the 
length the streams the velocity of flow and infer 
from these things the character of the stream valleys 
as well as the nature of the stream bed. 

Physiographically, New England is a unit markedly 
distinct from the rest of the United States. The 
Berkshire Hills, stretching from Southern Connecticut 
through Western Massachusetts and passing into the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, sharply delimit this 
region in the West from New York. The surface is 
generally an upland attaining an elevation of 1,500 or 
2,000 feet in Middle New Hampshire and Southern 
Vermont and slanting rapidly towards the coast in the 
South. This upland ends abruptly in Maine with 
an elevation of two or three hundred feet, but more 
gradually in Soufhern New England. Viewed from 
some hill top in Massachusetts the upland presents a 
quite even sky line, but is occasionally surmounted !)) 
an elevation in the form of an isolated knob as Mt. 
Wachusett in Massachusetts, Monadnock in New Hamp- 
shire, Mts. Katahdin and Kineo in Maine, and mavy 
others. All of these are now classed technically under 
the name of Monadnocks. 

The crystalline bedrocks beneath the uplands are 
folded and twisted in a very complex manner aul 
rarely conform to the surface features above, but the 
structure is such as we find forming the bases of 
mountains in other regions. Consequently, ‘we infer 
that the present upland was once a complex system of 
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mountains which after long ages of erosion were worn 
down to a level so low that the surface formed a plain 
of denudation, or peneplain. In this process of plan- 
ing down the highlands, unusually hard rocks here 
and there resisted to some extent the attack of storm, 
frost, glacier, and stream, and stand up above the sur- 
rounding surface of the upland and form the monad- 
nocks, which stretch in a somewhat regular system from 
Northeastern Maine to Mt. Greylock in Western 
Massachusetts. The White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire form the most notable group of monadnocks 
and attain in Mt. Washington (6,286 feet), an unusual 
altitude for such features. 

In the upland, the rivers have generally trenched 


deep narrow valleys, some of which, as that of the mid- - 


dle Connecticut, have beautifully terraced slopes. The 
trench-like character of the valleys shows that after 
the region was worn down to a peneplain, an uplift 
renewed the activity of the streams and caused them 
to entrench themselves. 

Not all the valleys, however, are deep. Near the 
coast, where the uplift was uplifted least, the valleys are 
comparatively shallow, while further north where the 
uplift was great, the valleys are deeper. Nor are all 
the valleys narrow.. Wherever the rocks are unresistant, 
the valleys are broad; as that of the Connecticut from 
Northern Massachusetts to below Hartford in a belt of 
soft sandstone and shales; or that of the Housatonic in 
the Berkshire Hills in a belt of soft limestones. 

The Falls of New England—When New England had 
become a peneplain, the streams, having completed 
their downward corrasive work, meandered leisurely 
across the lowlands. But after the uplift of the pene- 
plain, each stream once more began its work of deep- 
ening its bed and in this process encountered rocks 
of different degrees of resistance. Unresistant rocks 
being corraded much faster than more resistant ones, 
the stream current was converted intoa series of 
rapids below and quiet reaches above each hard ledge’ 
inthe stream bed. Especially is this true of the 
smaller streams, because the larger streams, having 
great corrasive energy, were able to scour out their 
channels more rapidly than the smaller ones, and thus. 
have reduced their lower courses nearly to sea level 
the second time. In Northern New England, the last 
falls occur close to‘the sea and at the head of navigable 
tide water, which is a remarkably favorable condition 
for the establishment of great mills whose machines 
may be turned by water power and whose products can 
be shipped directly from the mill. In Southern New 
England, the last falls are farther inland, except at Fall 
River and in the rivers of Western Connecticut, so 
that more of the manufacturing is done by steam 
than farther north. 

The advance and retreat of the great Laurentian ice 
sheet made great changes in the surface and stream 
features of New England. Highlands were scored and 

cut, lake basins were excavated, valleys were. dammed 
by moraines, sand, gravel, and boulders were widely 
scattered over some sections, the soil was entirely 
scraped away in others, old river courses were filled 
witlr drift, and after the final retreat of the glacier the 
streams found new channels in which they have 
corraded many falls and rapids, and the many lakes 
form reservoirs which now make the streams flow 
with a steady current in spite of drought and flood, 
On account of the action of the ice sheet, the soils are 
thin in the highest parts and strewn with great boul- 
ders in the lower parts. 

The effects of surface, soil, and streams on life in 
New England is very marked. The rough uplands 
with their thin or stony soils are very poorly adapted 
to agriculture and consequently are thinly inhabited; 
but the thick coniferous forests with which they were 
once covered, have been largely removed and their 
places taken by a vigorous second growth of timber. 
On the other hand, the few broad valleys . with fertile 
soil, as well as those with swift streams which may be 
utilized for power, have dense populations. An exam- 
ination of a map of New England reveals many cities 
along the streams near the coast, while but few towns 
dot the interior uplands. 

Climate and Vegetation.—The climate, owing to the 
latitude, should be temperate ; but in winter, cyclones 
frequently cross New England, and cause, as they 


approach, raw east and south winds with heavy snow . 


fall or cold rain and sleet storms. This is followed by 
intense cold as the cyclone passes out into the Atlantic, 
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and cold land winds from the north and northwest 
are drawn in toward the cyclone center. Arctic drift 
waters from the icelocked coasts of Labrador and the 
Arctic Archipelago move as far south as Cape Cod. 
This mass of cold water bordering Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts makes the coast of these 
states cold in winter, but so cool and pleasant in sum- 
mer as to attract many summer visitors. from the hot 
cities farther south and west. On the other hand, the 
southern coast of this region is bordered by warm 
waters from the Gulf stream and these produce climatic 
conditions much in contrast with those of the northern 
uplands where either land winds or considerable 
altitudes cause low winter temperatures but dry, pleas- 
ant summers. As one or the other of these diverse in- 
fluences on climate predominates, very changeable cli- 
matic conditions result. 

When white men first entered this region, despite the 
thin soils and hard underlying rocks they found it 
heavily timbered with deciduous trees in the lower lands 
and coniferous trees in the uplands and in the north. 
The deciduous trees included elm, ash, maples, wal- 
nut, hickory, and oaks, furnishing hard or tough 
woods; while the cone-bearing trees included pine, 
spruce, hemlock, larch, and cedar, furnishing soft 
woods. Except in central and northern Maine, most 
of the virgin forest has been cut away. Yet all the 
higher uplands are now clothed with second or even 
third growth timber, contributing much to the pictur- 
esque scenery of the Green, White, and other moun- 
tains. On the low lands, especially in the towns and 
parks, are some of the grandest elms to be found any- 
where in our country. 

(The teacher should have lessons on a number of 
these trees and on the woods, showing shape of leaf, 
character of bark, grain of the, wood, strength and 
hardness of the woods and their value in industries, 
Lessons should be given on some of the softer woods 
used in making paper pulp. ) 

Naiural Resources and Industries.—New England 
has little coal, no precious, and few useful, metals; 
but its crystalline rocks furnish useful and valuable 
building stones, Granite, white, gray, variegated, and 
red‘is found in belts from Maine to the Housatonic 
valley, Marble occurs in the limestone belt extend- 
ing from Northern Vermont to Southern Connecticut; 
roofing slates in Maine and New Hampshire, and mica 
in New Hampshire, 

The greatest resource of this section consisted origin- 
ally in its swift flowing streams with many rapids and 
falls. These furnished abundant power which was 
utilized in turning the-spindles and looms of cotton 
and woolen mills, the machinery of boot and shoe 
factories, paper mills, tanneries, as well as many 
other kinds of factories. The application of this 
power was brought about by the fact that the thin, 
stony soils of New England were generally found un- 
favorable to farming and consequently men were led 
to employ the power which they found so abundant 
on every hand. Again the coast features, with its long 
deep reentrant bays, aided manufacturing by furnishing 
unexampled shipping facilities, in securing the raw 
materials and in sending away the finished products. 
The forests also aided manufacturing both in furnish- 
ing a steadier water supply and in furnishing timber 
to be sawed, to be built into ships, bark for tanning 
purposes, and, more recently, soft woods to be made 
into paper pulp and paper. 

Though the manufactures of New England owe their 
inceptions to abundance of water power, yet manufac- 
turing has so outgrown in extent the power furnished 
by streams that steam is now largely used. (Ask the 
pupils where the fuel is obtained for driving steam 
engines; how taken to New England. ) 

The growth of many of the minor industries may 
also be traced to the influence of natural conditions, 
Thus the maple forests of Northern Vermont led to 
maple sugar and syrup making; the pastures of the 
Green mountain region and the éasy access to the 
Hudson River Valley, and through that to great city 
markets, led to the dairy business; and the character 
of the off shore waters (cold north of Cape Cod, and 
warmer south of that cape) led to varied fisheries—first 
in the coast waters and later in high latitudes—in 
search of whales or on the banks of Newfoundland and 
on the coasts of Labrador in search of cod and mack 
erel. 


Industrial Geography. 
By Willis N. Bugbee. 


New occasions teach new duties, It is one of our 
duties, and a comparatively new one, to teach the 
rising generation something of the great industries of 
our country and of the world. Do we but look about 
us and behold the marvelous mechanism that makesup 
these industries, we must surely be filled with wonder 
and admiration at the magnitude of it all. The boys 
and girls in our care have yet to become a part of this 
great activity; just what positions they may hold we 
cannot say. It lies with us to do our part in preparing 
them for their life duties. Instruction along this 
line may be woven into nearly all bsanches of the 
school curriculum, but perhaps to no better advantage 
than in the geography class. 

The .time was, in the days of the three ‘‘R’s,’’ when 
there was little need of this kind of teaching. The 
industries of the country centered around the home. 
The pupils in the schools of those days wore clothing 
made from home-grown wool, carded, spun, woven, 
and tailored by the mother in the home; ate food 
produced on the home farm; and dwelt ina house made 
of logs hewn by the father’s ax, or of lumber sawed 
in the neighboring mill. Few luxuries were known. 
But things have greatly changed since then. Today 
the pupils of your schools and mine are clothed with 
materials produced in the cottonfields of the South, or 
on the great sheep ranches of the West; woven in the 
great looms of Lowell or Fall River, Manchester or 
Leeds, and made up in the great clothing establish- 
ments of New York or Boston. Upon the tables at 
which they dine are represented flour from Minneap- 
olis, meat from Chicago, tea from India, and coffee 
from Brazil. The hundreds of articles of usefulness and 
luxury that surround them were brought from widely 
separated regions. Instead of depending entirely upon 
home industries, we are dependent upon the industries 
and commerce of the whole world. 

Thousands upon thousands of miles of railroads, 
together with rapid ocean steamers, carry goods quickly 
and cheaply from one end of the earth to the other; 
ocean cables, telegraphs, telephones, efficient mail 
service, and, lastly, wireless telegraphy furnish easy 
means for communication, These are some of the 
reasons for this widely extended commerce; but not all, 

In place of the little shops of the cobbler, the wagon 
maker, the harness maker, the cooper, once found 
in every village and hamlet, and in which one man 
made the product of his shop from start to finish—in 
place of these have grown up the great mills of the 
cities, employing vast armies of workmen and often 
requiring fifty to one hundred men tq complete a 
single article. These mills are equipped with the 
latest labor-saving machinery and are thus able to 
produce the maufactured goods at a marvelously rapid 
rate and at a minimum cost. 

Asa result, there is a constant increase in the num- 
ber and popuiation of our cities. There isa growing 
tendency to combination and specialization. Workmen 
in all departments of labor find it necessary to organ- 
ize unions for their protection, and the owners find it 
to their advantage to join together to form gigantic 
syndicates and corporations. These two classes, the 
employees and employers, form two mighty powers— 
the one in point of numbers and the other in the 
amount of wealth at their command. One of the vreat 
problems of the world today is to decide the differ- 
ences between capital and labor. 

So far, it has been the intention to give a brief out- 
line of the industrial conditions that surround the 
young people of our day, and that await the boys and 
girls when they shall leave our school rooms to launch 
out into the world for themselves. Our duty, then, is 
to give them a good general knowledge of the indus- 
trial conditiens of the world; to instruct them in the 
first principles of business; and to train them, so far 
as lies within our power, to become good, honest 
useful, patriotic citizens, that they may win and 
hold the respect and confidence of those with whom 
they shall have business dealings. And how shall this 
be done? Here are a few suggestions: 

Commence with the study of the industries of your 
own locality. If it be agriculture, study the different 
plants raised,—the food plants, fodder plants, fibre 
plants—the kind of soil needed, their culture from 
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seed time to the harvest, and compare with the culture 
in other countries; teach their uses, how prepared for 
market, and trace their routes to the market towns. 

The manufacturing may consist of nothing more than 
a cheese factory, a grist mill, a canning factory or a 
cooper shop—whatever it is, find the source of the raw 
material used, where the goods are disposed of, routes 
and markets. 

The country store is an excellent place to study 
commerce. There are boxes of Valencia raisins, 
Palermo oranges and lemons, meats packed by the 
great packing houses of Chicago, and salmon from 
the Pacific coast. 

Make collections of woods, leaves, cones and seeds 
of the trees in your vicinity, and teach your pupils 
to know how to tell the trees and their uses. But 
don’t stop here with the collections. Request the 
pupils to bring minerals, sheels, seeds, stamps, coins 
and characteristic products of other countries. These 
collections will make valuable object lessons that will 
be long remembered. Collect not only objects but 
pictures, descriptive articles and stories and paste 
them into index scrap-books. 

When you take up the study of the States, countries 
or grand divisions, do not fail to make product maps 
of them; i. e., mark in, with colored inks or pencils, 
the regions of various productions, the navigable 
rivers and important cities. A large map of this 
kind can be made by glueing or fastening to it, 
wheat, corn, cotton and other products in their proper 
places. 

In the study of cities, follow the principle of cause 
and effect. Do not require pupils to locate a city 
without having them learn at the same time the cause 
for its growth, because no city grows without some 
reasoti. It may be a sea, lake, gulf, river or canal 
port; an important railroad center or junction; near 
good waterpower or fishing grounds; in the vicinity of 
productive mines or quarries; or in the midst of fertile 
grazing, farming, or fruit-growing territory. To say 
that San Francisco is in the western part of California 
on San Francisco Bay isnot enough, but that it was 
built there as a result of the discovery of gold, 
making it a mining center; that it has an excellent 
harbor on the Pacific coast; that it has fertile lands 
back of it and natural means for reaching them, 
makes it plain to be seen that a city there was but a 
natural effect. It is easy to see that Duluth, at the 
head of Lake Superior, with mines of copper and 
iron, and great forests and wheat regions near by, must 
be a growing city; that Buffalo, at the end of Lake 
Erie and the beginning of the Erie canal (the latter 
now rivalled by the railroads) is a receiving port for 
goods from the upper lakes to be shipped on to the 
great markets of the East, and with the power of 
Niagara at its command, it must continue to increase 
rapidly. Seattle and Tacoma, with extensive timber 
lands on the mountains behind them and a natural 
waterway in front, rival one another in their rapidity 
of their growth. Genoa, the birthplace and home of 
Columbus, received a new impulse with the opening 
of the Suez canal and the Mt. Cenis tunnel. And so 
we might go on indefinitely. 

From time to time it is desirable to have some writ- 
ten work, and there is always a wealth of material 
about which to write. A few subjects are here given 
by way illustration. These may be expanded into 
illustrated articles and made up into neat booklets. 
Use blue-prints, magazine cuts, penny pictures, etc., 
for illustrations, ‘‘A Visit to a Vermont Sugar 
Camp.’’ ‘‘Along the Maine Coast.’’ ‘‘A Great 
Cobbler Shop at Lynn.’’ ‘‘The Looms of Lowell.’’ 
‘*Life in a Minnesota Lumber Camp.’’ ‘‘What I saw 
on a Bonanza Wheat Farm,’’ or‘‘ Farming by Steam.’’ 
‘Underground Scenes,’’ or ‘‘Wonders of a Coal 
Mine.’’ ‘‘A Cruise on a New Foundland Fishing 
Smack,’’* 

Don’t fail to study individual industries, whether 
in the form of written work or conversational exer- 
cises. Take the matter of printing, for instance. 
Trace the progress made from its invention down 
to Franklin’s time, to Horace Greeley’s and to the 
present. From the old wooden screw press to the 
latest Hoe web-perfecting press that will print, cut, 
paste, fold’and count 72,000 eight-page papers per 
hour. Within the last few years another wonderful 


auxiliary has been added to the printer’s outfit, and 
that is the linotype, by which one man is able to do 
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the work of -a dozen compositors. The forests of 
spruce used in making the paper for our great dailies 
would cover an area half as large as the state of Rhode 
Island. The ‘‘New York World’’ alone uses 8,600 tons 
of paper in a single year. 

Again there is the coal industry. Study its origin, 
—distinguish between anthracite and bituminous, — 
locate the great coal mines, also where found 
in connection with iron and the advantages arising 
from their close proximity. Study the methods of 
mining the coal, the dangers of the mines, the work 
of the breaker boys. Review the causes of the great 
coal strikes. Locate the coal markets and iron smelt- 
ing cities. One of the most wonderful by-products 
of coal is that of coal tar, a dirty, black substance, from 
which are derived some of the most valued accessories 
of the household. To chemistry alone are we in- 
debted for these wonderful discoveries. It yieldsa 
substance many times sweeter than sugar, and another 
that surpasses quinine in its bitterness. It has des- 
troyed the madder industry of France and is threat- 
ening to destroy indigo raising in Southern Asia, as 
well as vanilla in Mexico. From it are obtained 
aniline dyes of the most brilliant tints and shades, 
and the daintiest of perfumes. Itis as if they had 
been imprisoned there through all the ages, at last 
to be released by the magic touch of science. In- 
deed, the stories of some of these great industries are 
as interesting as fairy tales, as thrilling and entran- 
cing as the story of ‘‘Alladin and his ‘Wonderful 
Lamp. ” “ 

Other lessons may follow on silk culture, stock yards 
at Chicago, steel works at Homestead, sugar and sugar 
refining,—anything concerning which sufficient 
information can be obtained. Refer to the ‘‘Stories 
of Industry,’’ published by Educational Publishing 
Co., ‘‘The Frank G. Carpenter Geographical Readers,’’ 
by American Book Co., and ‘‘Great American Indus- 
tries,’’ by A. Flanagan. Along with these should be 
studied the lives of the great ‘‘Captains of Industry,’’ 
among whom may be mentioned Carnegie, Armour, 
Havemeyer, Claus Spreckles, Rockefeller, Wana- 
maker, and Herr Krupp. Their names are synonyms 
for business success and should be an inspiration for 
our young people. Suggest to your pupils the home 
reading of biographies of prosperous men who have 
worked their way up from small beginnings. There 
are many books of this nature and more of them 
should be in our,school libraries. Good types of 
this class of literature are Sarah K. Bolton’s ‘‘ Poor 
Boys who Became Famous’’ and ‘‘Poor Girls who 


‘Became Famous.’’ Every boy and girl should read 


that great masterpiece of Orison Swett Marden’s 
‘‘Pushing to the Front,’’ and others of the same series. 

Perhaps some in your class are at that age when they 
are deciding what vocation to follow. A word »f 
advice from you may be of great benefit. At the 
present time, when almost every vocation seems to be 
over-crowded, and the question arises, ‘‘What are our 
young men to do?’’ there is urgent need of counsel 
and advice. The old adage, ‘‘There is always room at 
the top’? may be aptly applied here. Certain it is 
that they who are best fitted and best adapted for their 
work ‘and who have everlasting perseverance are the 
0..2s who are bound to succeed. If you can help any 
pupil to find his proper niche, you will surely win 
his life-long esteem, and, moreover, have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your work has been productive 
of, at least, one good result. 

Keep up with the times in geography as well as 
in history. The newspapers are full of the doings of 
the industrial world. The‘‘World’s Events,’’ ‘‘ Little 
Chronicle,’’ ‘‘Current History’? and a dozen other 
periodicals present the news of the world in condensed 
form suitable for school use. 

One means for creating an interest in agriculture and 
perhaps a love for industry is the gardening club. 
This is now being carried out in many sections with 
good results. Reliable seeds and plants can ‘be ob- 
tained very cheaply. Place copies of the Cornell 
pamphlets in the hands of pupils. When Fair time 
comes around in the fall you should be prepared to 
hold a ‘‘fair’’ or ‘‘flower exhibit’? of your own, 
offering small prizes for the best exhibits. Handi- 
work of any kind—embroidery, woodwork, printing, 
drawings, the maps and booklets already made in 
previous lessons—add to the interest, beauty and in- 
structivetess of the ‘‘exhibit.’’ 





For.the program arrange literary exercises appro- 
priate to thé occasion, with the addition of one or 
two addresses by business men, if there are any in the 
community who are able to talk interestingly to chil- 
dren and they can be induced to speak. Impersona- 
tions of the people of other countries work in very 
nicely here. Pupils ‘‘dress up’’ in the costumes of 
these people, describe customs and industries and illus- 
trate by actual performance, as in the case of the Japan- 
ese salutations. 

Debates on industrial and labor questions exercise 
the reasoning faculties of the pupils along the same 
line. Such questions as ‘‘Should the government 
own the reilroads?’’ ‘‘ What effect does immigration 
have upon our industries?’’ are fruitful subjects for 
discussion. 

Lastly, impress upon your pupils the dignity of labor. 
It was the intention of the Creator that man should 
live by labor. There are some places on the earth 
where it is almost constant summer and the half-civi'- 
ized or savage peoples of those regions obtain susten- 
ance with little exertion; but the happiness and life 
of every human being in the civilized world depend 
upon the labor of himself or his fellow beings. With- 
out it we could have no food, no shelter, no clothing. 
Without it the machinery of the world would stop. 
The workman is never to be despised if he be honest 
and upright and self respecting. He is far superior 
to the idle drone, who, with a large bank account, 
finds no other way to while away his time than at the 
gambling table. No wealth or position can make one 
man a whit better than his neighbor, the workingman. 
Truly he is to be honored as one of the world’s _ great 
noblemen. 





Quotations from Herbert Spencer. 


The saying that beauty is but skin deep is a skin- 
deep saying. 

Not to be ithpulsive—not to be spurred hither and 
thither by each desire which in truth comes upper- 
most, but to be self-restrained, self-balanced, gov- 
erned with the joint decision of the feelings in coun- 
cil assembled, before whom every action shall have 
been fully debated and calmly determined—this it is 
which moral education strives to produce. 

Scarcely any connection exists between morality 
and the discipline of ordinary teaching. Mere cul- 
ture of the intellect (and education as usually con- 
ducted amounts to little more)is hardly at all operat- 
ive upon conduct. Creeds pressed upon the mind, 
good principles learned by rote, lessons in right and 
wrong will not eradicate vicious propensities, though 
people, in spite of their experience as parents and as 
citizens, persist in hoping they will. 





Doctor Explains. 
His Article in the Medical Magazine About Coffee. 

One of the most famous medical publications in the 
United States is the ‘‘ Alkaloidal Clinic,’’ in a recent 
number of which an entertaining article on coffee by 
a progressive physician and surgeon is published. In 
explaining his position in the matter this physician 
recenty said: 

‘*In the article in question I really touched but 
lightly upon the merits of Postum Food Coffee. I 
have had several cases of heart trouble, indigestion 
and nervousness where a permanent cure was effected 
by merely using Postum in place of coffee without 
any other treatment. 

‘‘In my own family I have used Postum for three 
years and my children actually cry for it and will not 
be satisfied with any other beverage. Indeed they 
refuse to eat until they have had the customary cup of 
Postum and as it is a rebuilder and does nothing but 
good I am only’ too glad to let them have it. 

‘*To get the best results we boil the Postum at least 
twenty minutes and it is then settled by adding a 
little cold water, then the addition of fresh cream 
makes a beverage I now prefer to the very be-! 
coffee.’? Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is a woderfully 
quick and sure rebuilder. Ten days trial in place of 
coffee proves it. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ : 
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March Wattire Talks. 


By Bella Geisse. 
March 


E WINDY month. Winter going, spring 
coming. Does it look much like spring? 
Can you find any flowers? Have any birds 
come back yet? Are there any leaves on 
the trees? Snow still on .the ground, trees 
bare. Earth must get ready for spring. What will 
help Mother Earth? Wind, rain, sun. How will 
wind help? (Blow away dead leaves and branches. ) 
Wind, the earth’s house cleaner. Rain soaks into 
earth, swells seeds and leaf buds. Sun melts snow 
and ice. 

Who will look for the first signs of spring? Who 
will find the first blade of grass? Who will find the 
first spring flower? Where must you look for it? (On 
trecs.) How do trees look now? Are they dead? 
Where are their leaves? Is the grass dead? Trees and 
grass and plants waiting, resting, getting ready to 
grow. Have spring book ready to record the chil- 
dren’s discoveries of spring flowers, birds, etc. 

WIND 

Early in March a talk on the wind will naturally be 
given. Topics: Work ‘of wind; Direction; Gentle 
and rough wind; Helpful and harmful. winds. 
Weather vane; Windmill; (See November outline. ) 

Let the wind’s spring work be strongly emphasized. 
What are the prevailing winds in spring time? Which 
wind do you think calls the bird from the South? 
The winds are fairy brooms, getting the earth ready 
for its carpet of grass and flowers. They sweep down 
dead branches from trees, brush away dead leaves and 
grasses. (For stories, poems, and songs, see November 
outline. ) 


THE FIRST SPRING FLOWER—SKUNK 
CABBAGE. 

Early in March the first spring flower, the Skunk 
Cabbage, may be found. Interest the children in the 
brave plant that often pushes its way up through the 
snow. Itshome isin the swampy lowlands. It-comes 
before the treesare green. We should be glad to see it, 
becquse it is the first to tell us that spring is coming. 
It isa near relative to the hot house calla and of the 
children’s friend Jack-in-the-pulpit. Lead children to 
see resemblance in form. Show them the flowers on 
the fleshy spike within the hood. The hood or spathe, 
thick and leathery, protects the flower from the raw 
March wind. Coloring of the hood, rich deep reds 
and purples, yellows of various shades and greens. Let 
the children attempt its reproduction, either with a 
colored chalk or water color, Unpleasant odor earned 
the plant its name. Leaves of a rich-bright green may 
be found in the marsh land in April. Read ‘‘The 
First Blossom,’’ in ‘‘Sharp Eyes,’’ by W. Hamilton 
Gibson. 
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LEAF BUDS. 

Gather as many twigs and buds as possible, that the 
children watching them uffold in the class room, may 
be the better prepared for the magical unfolding which 
will take place out of doors in April. 

What have the trees been doing all winter? Where 
are the leaves? Hidden away in the leaf buds waiting 
for the warm spring sun and rain to wake them up. 
Will these leaf buds which we have gathered wake 
up? What can we do to help them? (Put them in 
warm water and stand them in the sunny window, 
change water and cut stems often.) Leaf buds like 
little cradles. How are the baby leaves protected 
from the cold? Are they all protected in the same 
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way? (Pull some of the leaf buds apart to let children 
examine, or let answers to these questions come grad- 
ually as the leaf bud unfolds.) Some are protected by 


many thick scales and woolly linings (blankets), a shin- - 


ing coat of gum or resin keeping out rain. Do the twigs 
all look alike? Are they all the same color? What 


color are the willow twigs? The horse-chestnut? The: 


apple? - Does the bark on all feel the same? Which 
have rough bark? Whichsmooth? Do the buds on all 
twigs grow opposite each other? Do all look alike? 
Feel alike? Are all the same size? Which twigs have 
sticky buds? (Horse-chestnut.) Which large buds? 
(Horse-chestnut.) Woolly buds? (Hickory, sumac ) 
Scaly? (Lilac and apple.) Varnished? (Willows and 
poplar.) Pointed buds? Rounded buds? Which 
have their buds hidden? (Sumac.) Which buds have 
both leaves and flowers in? Which come out first, 
leaves or flowers? Let us watch and see. Note mark- 
ings on different twigs. Horseshoe with nails on 
horse-chestnut. 

Examine and watch the growth, if possible, of 
horse-chestnut, lilac, apple, willow, cherry. Do all 
the leaf buds unfold in the same way? Are all the 
baby leaves the same color? Which leaves are pink- 
ish? ‘‘Young oak leaves mist the side-hill woods 
with pink.’’ What do the little horsechestnut leaves 
look like? 

' “Then gray horse-chestnuts’ little hands unfold, 

Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old.’’ 

Read ‘‘ Unfolding Buds’’ in William Hamilton Gib- 
son’s ‘‘Sharp Eyes,’’ and ‘‘The Well Named Horse- 
chestnut,’’ in the same book. 

Let the children draw the twigs after buds have 
opened and before. Let them examine ends of twigs 
and look for sap just beneath bark. What have you 
found? What does it look like? Do you know its 
name? Is it of any use to the tree? Tree’s food stored 
away all winter in form of starch while tree was 
resting. In spring turned into liquid and flows 
through little pipes to all parts of tree. Sap feeds leaf 
buds and makes them grow. Does the sap of all 
plants taste alike? Do you know any tree that has 
sweet sap? (Maple.) Any plant that has sour sap? 
(Rhubarb. ) Any plants whose sap is used? Sap of 
maple tree is used for syrup and maple sagur. Sap of 
sugar cane made into sugar. Sap of rubber tree made 
into India rubber. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


When does sap flow? (In early spring.) Does the 
tree need all the sap? How does the farmer get it? 
When snow is still on the ground he goes into the 
woods and bores holes in the sugar maple trees (called 
tapping the trees), puts in a spile or wooden tube and 
the maple sap flows out drop by drop into the pail 
beneath. With what does he. bore the hole? Sap 
boiled until all the water is boiled away. Let chil- 
dren taste maple sugar and syrup. Show them the 
maple leaf and seed. What do the seeds look like? 
What color are they? What are they sometimes 
called? How are they distributed? What will happen 
if we plant the maple seed? 


‘ aera Work—Drawing of pail. Maple seed and 
e 


SPRING. 


Characteristics of winter rapidly reviewed. Winter 
resting time. What season is coming now? What 
happens in spring time? Birds come from the south. 
Grass begins to grow in fields. Leaf buds swell on 
trees. Seeds swell in ground and send up tiny little 
shoots. Butterfliesand moths wake up. Squirrels and 
other animals that rest in winter come out of their 
hiding places. Who are spring's helpers? (Wind rain 
and sun.) What does wind do? Rain? (Soaks into 


ground and swells seeds until they burst their. seed 
coats; it washes away the dust and dirt from trees and 
shrubs.) Spring rains warm and gentle they say 
‘‘wake up’’ to all the little plants. Sun takes the frost 
out of the ground, takes the ice roof off the brook and 
sends it running merrily through the fields) Wakes up 
the baby leaves. What are the first spring flowers? 

Spring time like a fairy Godmother changes bare 
winter landscape into a real fairyland. In this connec- 
tion tell the story of the ‘‘Sleeping Beauty,’’ and of 
Cinderilla. 

Other Stories—Spring and her Helpers. In the 
Child World. A Lesson Faith. Mrs. Gatty’s Parables 
of Nature. 

Poems—When Spring comes Back. Easter Bells. 
Songster. Snow drop and Crocus. Easter Bells. 
Songster. 


BIRD LIFE. 


In the spring the children should be made so famil 
iar with the stories of bird life that they will con- 
stantly be on the lookout for their feathered friends. 

Migration—As an introduction let the children give 
their own experiences in travel. We are going to 
talk of some little people who every spring and fall 
make a long journey. They do not go by train’ or 
steamer, and they do not take any trunks. They go 
hundreds of miles over valleys and mountains, crossing 
rivers and forests. Do you know how they go? Who 
are they? Isn’t it wonderful that the birds do not get 
lost? They fly far above the earth (most birds at least 
a mile). 

Some timid birds travel only at night, resting and 
feeding in the daytime—wren, The robin, oriole, black- 
bird and some others fly either by day or by night, 
Others fly only in the daytime—the swallows and 
hawks. Birds travel in large parties called flocks, 
like excursion parties. The gathering of the flocks 
in the fields. Some flocks have leaders. 

Why do some birds go south? When do they go? 
What do birds eat? Could they find their food, seeds, 
insects, berries, during our cold winter months? 
Birds very fond of their northern homes, returning 
each year to the same place, even to the same tree to 
nest. More exposed to danger when traveling. 
Dangers of the journey are storms, heavy winds, the 
gun of man, cannibal birds. Loss of life in migra- 
tion large. Spring the birds’ song season. Then he 
wears his brightest dress. When traveling he wears a 
dull dress as protection. Robin and bluebird first to 
come, early in March. 

Three classes of birds.—Birds that stay all the year 
called permanent residents, sparrows, pigeons, crow, 
owl, woodpecker. Migrants from the south, summer 
residents. Migrants from the north or winter resi- 
dents, build their nests and raise their families farther 
north, Come to us for the winter. Why? Snow 
birds, chicadee, winter wren. 

Nest Building.—First care after the return is the 
choice of mate and home building. Place for nest 
very carefully selected, birds flying from tree to tree, 
and even to different parts of the same tree. Gath- 
ering of material, bits of bark, straw, twigs, paper, 
twine, horse hair, mud, down from plants. What do 
the birds use the soft things for? Why? Have as 
many nests as possible present for examination. Are 
all the nests the same size? Shape? Made of same 
material? Some birds build on the ground, some high 
up in trees, some fasten nests to reeds and rushes, to 
tips of branches, etc. Lead children to notice the 
way the nests are fastened to branches. Birds of dull 
color build open nests. Why? Birds of bright color 
hide their nests. Why? Have the children visit nest- 
ing places in vicinity of school. 

Let children help the birds by throwing bits of 
worsted string, etc., upon window sills. If possible, 
put up bird boxes. Both birds take part in the build- 
ing. What tools do they use? (Bill, feet.) Have 
children partly unravel some firmly woven nest like 
the orioles. Soon after the nest is built we find the 
dear little eggs in it. Then mother bird’s hard work 
begins. Eggs must be kept warm night and day for 

about two weeks. Father bird helps, taking her 
place several times each day, while she gets food and 
stretches her tired legs and wings. 

Cleanliness—Daily bath. Where taken? How taken? 
Arrival of young birds. Almost featherless, weak, 
helpless, hungry. Parent’s tender care. Both birds 
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kept busy getting food for the babies. How do they 
bring it? Food beaten up by parents before given to 
the young. Birds taught to fly and hunt for their 
food before leaving the home nest. Taken out on 
the branches to learn to sing. 

Aim in each talk to so arouse the child’s interest in 
the bird that he will want to find out more for himself. 
How can we find out more about the birds? Yes, from 
books; but how do the men who wrote the books 
learn so much about them? Where can we go to watch 
the birds? We must remember not to go too near, and 
to keep very quiet. Crumbs, corn, etc., scattered near 
our home and school will attract the birds. 

Drawing, cutting, modeling lessons on the nest and 
birds. 

Illustrative drawings of birds coming home, building 
birds nests, teaching young to fly, etc. ‘ 

Books of Reference—‘‘ Bird Life,’’ F. M. Chapman; 
‘* Hand Book of Birds,’’ F. M. Chapman; ‘‘Our Com- 
mon Birds and How to Know Them,’’ John B. Grant; 
‘*Bird Calendar,’’ Parkhurst; ‘‘Bird Notes—Strolls by 
Starlight and Sunshine,’’ Gibson; ‘‘April Birds,’’ 
Gibson; ‘‘ Wake, Robin,’’ Burroughs. 

Stories—‘ ‘Coming and Going,’’ Kindergarten Stories 
and Morning Talks, Wiltse. ‘‘The Crane Express,’’ 
In the Child’s World. ‘‘Little Yellow Wing,’’ In the 
Child World. An ‘‘Unknown Land,’’ parabled from 
Nature, Mrs. Gatty. 


Songs—‘‘In the Branches of a Tree,’’ ‘‘Trees Are 
whispering,’’ Sunshine Melodies. 
THE BLUEBIRD. 
Preparation—When possible stuffed birds, eggs, - 


pictures of nests. 

What are the first birds to come to us from the South? 
When does the bluebird come? Early in March and 
stays till late in November. A few no doubt spend 
the winter in the North. Why are we glad to see the 
bluebird? Because of his beautiful song, and because 


he is one of the first messengers of spring. Males 
come several days in advance of females. 
Description—Length about seven inches. Intense 


blue above, upper part of breast terra cotta or rusty 
red, lower breast dull white. Bill and legs black. 
Tail slightly notched. Long narrow bill, an insect 
eater. A percher. It is an American bird, found only 
in this country and wears the colors of our flag. The 
red, not the red of a bright new flag, but of a weather 
beaten war flag. Children will like to call- it the 
‘*flag bird.’’ Bird answers very nearly to the des- 
cription of the renowned English robin red breast. A 
friendly bird, building its nests near our homes in 
holes of trees or posts or in boxes placed for its use. 
Any place that will afford birdlings protection with 
out too much exertion on part of parents. Nest made 
in grass. Nesting season early in April. Eggs pale 
blue, sometimes whiter, four to six. Little ones in 
nest till about fifteen days old. Claws very sharp. 
Can you think of areason for that? To enable them 
to climb out of hole in which the nest is built. Blue 
bird in his fall song seems to say ‘‘ Far-away,far-away.’’ 
Burroughs thinks he says ‘‘ Purity, purity.’’ 

Songs and Poems.—‘‘Bluebird,’’ Walker’s Songs 
and Games; ‘‘If the Bluebirds Bloomed,’’ St. Nicholas 
Songs; ‘‘Sister and Bluebird,’’ Lucy Larcom; ‘‘Blue- 
bird,’’ Whittier’s Child Life; ‘‘Bluebird,’’ Emily 
Dickinson; ‘‘The Bluebird, Sweet,’’ Plan Book; ‘‘ The 
Bluebird,’’ Hubbard’s Merry Songs. 

ROBIN. 

Description—Head black with white eye ring; back 
slate color; tail black with white tips at the ends of 
outer feathers; throat nearly white, spotted and streaked 
with slate color; upper breast and sides chestnut or 
rusty red; lower breast white. 

What birds come to us about the same time as the 
bluebird?. How do the robins come back? (In flocks. ) 

Can you tell me some of the colors in the robin's 
dress? Do you know Mr. Robin when you see him? 
Can you tell Father Robin from Mother Robin? 
(Less decided in color, head being dark slate color 
instead of white.) Is he larger or smaller than blue- 
birds? (Large —ten inches.) Do you know when 
robin’s breast is brightest? (Spring.) ‘‘In spring a 
fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast.’’ 

What time of day do the robins sing most? In spring 
time at noon or in the afternoon. In summer early 


in morning. What does he say when he talks? 
‘*Cheer-up, cheer-up.’’ 
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What does robin eat? (Insects, fruit.) Most of his 
food, insects; fruit only eaten as deserts as we do. 
Draw out the thought that robin earns all the fruit he 
eats. How does the robin help the farmer? (By 
eating the insects that harm the trees.) Did you ever 
see robin hunting for earth worms? Tell me how he 
does it. When does he do it? (After rain or early 
morning.) Why? 

Where do robins live? Where do they build their 
nests? On the branches or in the crotches of a tree. 
Apple tree a favorite with robin. Three distinct 
layers; outer one coarse material (weeds, roots, straw), 
the next layer finer material plastered together with 
mud, the lining of soft grass and moss. The eggs, 
three to five in number, pale greenish blue. - 

Young robins stay in nests till about eleven days 
old. From early morning till nearly dark parent 
birds must keep up constant search for worms. 

“Worms beaten up to pulp by parents before feeding 
to young. Parents only leave little ones to eat and 
bathe. : . 5 . 
* Songs—‘‘ Robin, Robin Redbreast,’’ Walker ard Jenk’s 
Songs for Little Ones; ‘‘I’m a Robin,’’Hubbard Song 
Book. 

Poems —'‘The Robin,’’ Celia Tharter; ‘‘Rain Song 
of the Robin,’’ Kate W. Clark; ‘‘Sir Robin,’’ Lucy 
Larcom; ‘‘The Origin of the Robin,’’ Whittier; 
‘*Brother Robin,’’ Lovejoy’s Nature in Verse; 
‘‘Winter Robin,’’ T. B. Aldrich; ‘‘ Robin Badfellow,”’ 
T. B. Aldrich; ‘‘Robin,’’ T. B. Aldrich; ‘‘Robin,’’ 
Emily Dickinson; ‘‘September Robin,’’ Miss Mulock. 
Stories—‘‘How the Robin Got His Red Breast,’’ 
Cooke’s Myths; ‘‘Origin of the Robin,’’ Ccoke’s 
Myths; ‘‘Sheep and Bramble Bush,’’ Wiltse. 





Animals of North America. 
The Fox. 


Note—This lesson may be given in connection with 
the picture on pages twenty-four and twenty-five. 


The fox is found in many parts of the United States ° 


and Europe. It belongs to the dog family, but differs 
from the other members of that family by having a 
large, bushy tail, and a long, pointed muzzle. Foxes 
vary greatly in color and size, but alJ kinds are cov- 
ered with long thick hair, more or 1ess valuable. 


HABITS OF THE FOX. 


The fox is by nature so very sly, and has such cun- 
ning tricks that deceitful people are placed in compar- 
ison with it, and ‘‘as sly as a fox’’ is an expression 
commonly used. 

It is a nocturnal animal, keeping out of sight 
during the day, but as soon as night comes, stealthily 
prowls around in search of food. This animal is the 
pest of the farmers. It steals his hens, chickens and 
geese, and is so wary that it is with difficulty caught 
in a trap. Besides poultry, foxes feed upon rabbit 
and other small quadrupeds, birds and eggs, and some 
varieties feed partly upon vegetables and fruit. They 
dig burrows for themselves or take possession of holes 
that are already prepared. Their sight is very keen 
and their hearing is very acute. In Europe, one of 
the favorite sports is hunting the fox. When angry 
the fox gives out a strong unpleasant odor which 
serves as a guide in its pursuit. Dogs accompany the 
hunters and foilow this scent until they reach the 
fox. The foxes often escape at the last minute by 
some cunning trick, One captured and supposed to 
be vitality wounded, escaped in the following manner: 
It feigned death so well that all were deceived. 
After a while the hunters and dogs, considering it 
a secure prize, turned their attention to other matters 
when Mr. Fox immediate.y jumped up and ran off to 
his hole in the thickets. Foxes live to be twelve or 
fourteen years old. A young fox is called a cub. 
Even when very young, it is a rare feat to tame a fox. 
It seems incapable of forming any attachment to man. 

A fox is very often referred to as a Reynard, from 
the French name for this animal, Renard. Foxes 
made a sound similar to the yelping of a dog. 

VARIETIES OF FOXES. 

The common fox is a native of Europe. It is of a 
reddish brown color, the under part of the body white, 
and the end of the bushy tail often white. The outer 
parts of the ears are black anda black line extends 
from the inner corner of the eye to the mouth. In 





the southern part of Europe there is a variety of fox 
smalier than the common fox and having the under 
side of the body black. These animals are not as 
fierce as other varieties and feed largety upon veget- 
able products. Several species of the fox are found in 
Asia! One variety known as the Black Fox is found 
in the northern part of that country. 

It is‘entirely covered with black fur of exceeding 
softness and richness, except the tip of the tail which 
is white. The fur is highly valued and sells at a high 
price. 

The Arctic Fox is found in the extreme northern 
portions of Europe, Asia and America, and is espe- 
cially plentiful in Iceland. It is smaller than the com- 
mon fox, and is covered with thick, woolly hair of a 
pure white color in winter, and pale brown or bluisli 
white in summer. The fur, however, is not as valu- 
able as that of some of the other species. Arctic foxes 
are very clean in their habits and are without the dis- 
agreeable odor of the other varieties, They are gre- 
garious and live in burrows close together. The fles!: 
is relished as meat by Arctic explorérs. In the Ant- 
arctic regions there are foxes, called wolf-foxes from 
their similarity to the wolf. They are quite tame and 
make a sound like the bark of a dog. A small fox is 
found in Africa called the Caama. The most abun- 
dant fox in North America is the Red Fox, which is very 
similar to the common fox of Europe. It is somewhat 
larger, has longer hair and a more bushy tail. The 
hair is brilliant in hue and very fine. It is a valuable 
article for commerce. A variety of this fox hasa dark 
line down the back and another band around the 

‘shoulder. Owing to these lines crossing as they do, 
the fox is known as the Cross Fox. The burrows of 
this species is worthy of remark. They are three or 
four feet under the surface of the earth and are di- 
vided so as to form two or three galleries. The bur- 
rows are reached by an inclined passageway. In the 
southern part of the United States, the gray fox is 
plentiful. It is gray and black and about the size of 
the common fox. One of the species .of foxes most 
valued for its hairy covering, is the silver fox of Lab- 
rador. The fur is very thick, of a rich, black color, 
with lony hairs of silvery white mingled with it. 
GENERAL FACTS ABOUT THE FOX. 


The fox is a vertebrate and mammal. It is a flesh 
eating animal, and, as it prowls around at night in 
search of otier animals to feed upon:it, it is termed 
a ‘‘beast of prey.’’ It isa quadruped. You would 
therefore classify the fox thus: Vertebrate, Mammal, 
Quadruped, Carnivorous, Beast of Prey, Fur-bearing. 





Special Rates to Normal Instructor 
Subscribers. 


Save money by subscribing for WORLD’S EVENTS 
now. On June rst the subscription price of World’s 
Events will be increased to $1.00 a year. The regu- 
lar rates are now 50c a year, three years for $1.00, but 
subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR are given special 
rates, as follows : 


ONE YEAR =- = = 30c¢ 
THREE YEARS- - 60c 


To secure these rates the subscriber must remit direct to 
us (not through an agent), and before June Ist, as 
these rates expire that day. 

Have you seen World’s Events recently ? If not 
send for a sample copy, for seeing will convince you of 
its value and surely make you a subscriber. It is being 
improved from month to month. 

Every teacher should have a good current events 
journal. There is none better than World’s Events, 
(others say ‘‘none so good’’) and in its 40 to 48 large 
pages one finds much of a general nature, every issue con- 
taining several illustrated articles treating subjects of cur- 
rent interest. 


Send 30c for one year or 60c for three years at 
once, or, if you prefer, ask for asample copy before sub- 
scribing. Every NORMAL INSTRUCTOR subscriber 
should also be on our World’s Events list. If you are 
not, you are missing the finest opportunity of your life, 
and should “‘get into line’? at once. 

Those subscribing now for three years will get for 60¢ 
what one would be obliged to pay $3.00 for after June 1st, 
as the price will then be $1.00 a year. 
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March Blackboard Drawings. 


NOTE—These drawings may be drawn on the board for children to copy and write stories about. The little boy in summer clothes emphasizes the fact to the children 
that in some parts of our country March is a warm country. The little girl may be represented as playing in the house. 











A March Friday Afternoon 


Exercise. | 
Mary E. Fitzgerald. 


Let children share your pleasures and see how it 


will brighten them up. One young teacher, on con- - 


fidential terms with all the world, told some young 
girls with whom she was walking to school, of a val- 
entine party she had attended. The decorations 
were red cardboard hearts, suspended from chan. 
deliers to corners of the room and pinned to every 
available space. The game was a most ingenious 
‘Plant Game.’’ 

Cuttings from magazines and advertisements were 
pasted upon heart-shaped cards, and represented 
the names of some plant; for instance, a creeping 
baby and an ivy leaf stood for creeping ivy; a pair 
of Sullivan's rubber heels stood for a rubber plant. 

One of the girls to whom she had described the 
game, was on the March committee for entertain- 
ment. She asked, if instead of pieces and songs, 
they might have something else. 

‘*Anything you like,’’ she said, wondering what 
form the ‘‘something else’’ would take. 

The eventful day arrived and the names of fifty 
plants were placed upon the board. 

‘They are going to ask for sketches,’’ she thought. 

‘*I bet we are going to have a spell-down on them 
words,’’ said one of the boys, and that becoming 
the prevailing opinion, nearly every one set to 
work to prepare himself for the fray. 

But neither the teacher nor the boys were right. 
When 2:30 came, each pupil was provided with a 
piece of card board numbered from one to fifty, with 
a small pencil attached by a green cord. Upon 
each of the fifty desks was placed a green cardboard 
shamrock which the children were asked’ not to 
touch. The chairman expiained that upon each 
shamrock there was a number and a cutting repre- 
senting a plant. Opposite that number upon their 
lists they were to place the name of the plant. The 
name was one of the fifty written upon the board. 
One minute would be allowed, then each shamrock 
was to be handed to the pupil back in one row, and 
front in the next. Each detail had been so careful- 
ly arranged that each card in breathless silence was 
studied and passed on with no time for copying. 

‘*Papa said March was the Irish month, so we cut 
shamrocks;’’ said the chairman. A passe partout 
picture of Blarney Castle was given the first boy. 
A pipe with the bowl painted to represent a face, and 
dressed like an old Irish woman, with her little 
shoulder shawl, close ruffled caj;; and tidy white 
apron (the whole being useful as well as ornament- 
al, as the stem held a ball of darning cotton) was 
given to the lucky girl.. Many correct answers spell- 
ed phonetically were thrown out, ‘‘because the 
words were on the board and there was no excuse,’’ 
said Miss Chairman. 

After that event every magazine was carefully 
studied for ideas. Puzzles, games, everything in- 
teresting was brought into the schoolroom every sec- 
end Friday afternoon, and the monthly entertain- 
ments were looked forward to with anxious expecta- 
tion. Thecharming part of it all was that the 
teacher kad no responsibility and only gave sugges- 
tions ‘‘justdike every body else,’'as a girl said. 

She encouraged originality and was delighted 
with the modifications made in the various games the 
children had read about. Altogether, she thought 
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it a lucky day when she had in her enthusiasm made 
confidantes cf her girls, and not kept her good times 
to herself. 





Industrial Lessons. 


Coal. 


Lenore E. Mulets. 
GENERAL FACTS ABOUT COAL. 

Its general origin is generally agreed by scientists 
to be vegetable. This through the influence of great 
pressure and ages of time is, in Nature’s workshop, 
converted into coal. ‘Ihe weight above may be 
earth, rock or water. This theory has been proved 
by various discoveries; namely, pieces of well ‘pre- 
served vegetable growth, microscopic parts of plants, 
ash comparing in quality and quantity with vege- 
table ash, sea plants found showing marine growth 
and water pressure. ‘ 

Coal is distributed very generally over the coun- 
tries of the earth. Our own country, however, con- 
tains the most extensive coal fields in the world. 
Appalachian Mountain coal region extends from 
New York to Alabama. Pennsylvania produces the 
greatest amount of hard coal; its yearly output. be- 
ing more than forty-six million tons. Coal is very 
generally distributed throughout the middle prairie 
regions. Missouri is one of the leading coal States 
of this region. [Illinois is practically all underlaid 
with coal, and sends out ah annual supply of sixteen 
million tons. Hard coal is anthracite. Soft coal 
is bituminous. 

LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


I. Coal; hard and soft; different varieties. Talk 
on differences and similarities as seen by pupils 
themselves. 

II. Pictures of forest lands; of peat lands; of vol- 
canic localities. Story of the origin of coal by 
teacher with oral reproduction by children. 

III. Written reproduction of story with pen il- 
lustrations. 

IV. Maps; pictures of coal regions. Study the 
distribution of coal in our own country. Note the 
difference in structure of coal localities. 

V. Uses of coal and general review. 

VI. Study flame colors. Paiut picture of an open 


grate. 
HOW MOTHER NATURE'S FAIRIES MADE 
COAL. 
I. 


‘*Come, Robert, it is almost time for small boys 
to be in bed,’’ said Mamma. 

Robert was curled up in a snug corner of the sofa 
watching the flames as they blazed up on the hearth. 
He slowly stretched himself and arose. 

‘*T should like to stay,’’, he said. »‘‘It is great 
fun to lie here and watch those black rock-like lumps 
of coal change into glowing red pteces and send out 
flames of different shapes and colors.’’ 

‘‘How many colors did you.see in the flames?’’ 
asked Mamma. ° 

**O, at first I thought the flames only red; then I 


thought they were red and yellow. Now I am quite , 


sure I have seen all the colors of the rainbow 
dancing over those glowing coals in the last half 
hour. It is very wonderful, is it not, Mamma?’’ 
‘*Yes, very,’’ said Mamma. ‘‘I once heard a dear 
little child say that she believed that the red and 
yellow and violet flames were the spirits of the roses 









and buttercups and violets which were long ago im- 
prisoned in the earth by the fairies that live under 
ground. She said that the green flames were the 
trees and grasses that were changed by the same 
little fairies.’’ ‘ 

‘*O, I know why she said that,’’ cried Robert; 
his eyes shining with interest. 

‘*Why?’’ asked Mamma. 

‘*Because slie saw markings on the coal lumps 
which looked like drawings or moldings of plants or 
flowers. I have found them in stones sometimes. 
Do you not believe that is the reason the little girl 
believed so?’’ 

Mamma smiled at the little eager, upturned: face. 

‘*Listen,’’ she said. ° ‘‘I will tell you a story be- 
fore you go to bed. _ It will sound like a fairy sto- 
ry and yet it will be a very true story. 

Robert nestled back among the cushions again. 

‘*I’m so glad,’’he sighed happily. 

‘«The little girl’s notion that the ames were danc- 
ing flower spirits had somewhat of truth in it, for 
it is really true that ages and ages ago the coal which 
burns in our grate tonight was grass or trees or plants 
of some sort.’’ 

**Really, Mamma?’- 

‘**Really, Robert. In time, great forests and peat 
bogs were covered by earth and sand and rock. In 
some cases there were*volcanic rumblings and trem- 
blings and melted rock rolled out, covering forest 
and grasses and all plants which grew in its path. 
Sometimes deep waters rushed in new places and 
covered all plant life. Then whether this plant 
life remained buried under earth or rock or water, 
there was great weight always and always press- 
ing it down. The grasses and green leaves and the 
tree trunks were pressed closer and closer together 
down in their dark beds under ground. 

‘*Then it was that the little girl’s fairies began to 
work. Nobody knows just how it was done, but lit- 
tle by little, what had once been stalk and leaf and 
branch and strong tree trunk became hard and black 
and stone-like in its appearance. For ages and 
ages the plants lay under the great weight above 
them and slowly changed into coal. Nobody saw 
how the change came about, save the fairies that 
work under ground. - Nobody heard the fairies as 
they worked, for their fingers were soft and slow. 
They were patient and worked for ages to make 
our coal. 

‘*It was long before men came to live on this earth 
that the fairies began preparing their fuel for them. 
After men did come to the earth, it was a long 
time before they discovered that strange kind of 
rock was placed in the earth for them to use.’’ 

‘*Then how did they know that the fairies had 
made the coal from trees and plants and grasses?’’ 
Robert asked. 

‘For a long time men did not know,’’ said Mam- 
ma. ‘‘But there are always a few men in the world 
who are eager to learn Mother Nature’s secrets, and 
find out huw she tells her fairy workers to do deeds 
to satisfy our needs. These men believe that Moth- 
er Nature scatters signs’ about to help solve her puz- 
zles. So the wise men who spend their lives in 
studying out Mother Nature’s puzzles began to look 
for signs which might reveal the secret of how coal 
was made. They did not discover it at once. Moth- 
er Nature and her fairies had spent ages jn _prepar- 
ing the puzzle. , Men could scarcely expect to solve 
it in an hour or a day or even a month. In fact, 
it was years before the secret was explained as it is 
today. Perhaps even now there is more of the se- 
cret for Mother Nature’s friends to puzzle out.’’ 

‘*But how, Mamma—how did they find the secret 
The underground fairies did not come out and tell 
men."’ 


‘*No,’’ said Mamma, ‘‘they did not exactly do 
that. But they left signs about as Mother Nature 
told them to do. The wise men found the signs. 
One man found pieces of well preserved plants in 
the midst of the coal beds. One man looked long 
at the coal pieces through a microscope. He found 
tiny parts of plant growth. Another man discov- 
ered that the ash from coal was much the same in 
amount and kind as that which comes from burnt 
vegetable matter. Seeds were found among the coa! 

**Once in acoal bed, far from the ocean, were found 
whole collections of sea plants. Men said to eac) 
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other, ‘At one time the water of the ocean covered 
this place. It covered and weighed down the plant 
life. 1t made the coal in our part of the country.” 
So it was that the friends of Mother Nature and 
her fairy workers, solved the puzzle of coal.’’ 

‘‘T like that fairy story.’* said Robert. ~°*I wish 
1 might solve some of Mother Nature s puzzles."’ 

‘Perhaps you may if you but keep your eyes open 
at the right time. Now you must skip to bed.’’ 

‘*But Mamma, my eyes are very wide open now,’’ 
laughed Robert. 

‘‘Tomorrow night,’’ said Mamma, ‘‘I will tell 
you more about coal.’’ 

Then witha cheery‘ ‘good night,’’ Robert scamper- 
ed off to bed. 

II, 

It was quite dusk the next_evening, when Mamma 
came into the room and found Robert in the same 
place before the fire. 

‘The spirits of the flowers of ages ago are dancing 
very merrily tonight,’’ laughed Robert, poking at 
the coals. ‘'Sometimes I fancy that the fairies come 
out of the darkness of the coal centers and dance 
too. Let us not light the gas, Mamma. I would 
rather sit here and watch the colors in the firelight. 
You were going to go on with the story ?’’ 

‘Yes, if you like,’’ said Mamma. 

Robert nodded. 

‘If you please,’’ he said, ‘‘I found out for myself 
today that coal is found ina great many countries 
besides our own.’’ ; 

‘-Yes,"* Mamma replied. ‘*But in our own Unit- 
ed States are the greatest coal fields of the world. 
There are at least thirty-two states having valuable 
coal beds. Pennsylvania gives us the greatest 
amount of hard coal. In the year 1890, more than 
forty-six million tons were mined in that state 
alone. Coal is found along the whole Appalachian 
mountain system from New York to Alabama. 
Throughout the central prairie states, coal is very 
generally found. During one year almost sixteen 
million tons were mined in Illinois alone. Sixty 
counties of Illinois are underlaid with coal. In the 
Rocky Mountains a considerable quantity of coal is 
found; also in those states which slope down to the 
Pacific Coast. 

‘‘There is a great difference in the quality and va- 
riety of coal. Coals are roughly divided, however, 
into two great groups; the hard and the soft coal. 
‘‘Hard coal is sometimes called anthracite. Soft 
coal is sometimes called bituminous coal. There 
are the common furnace coals, which you know quite 
as wellas I. ‘Phere are coals which are rich in gas, 
but have little power of heating. From a certain 
kind of coal the best coke is made, by burning ina 
closed oven after the same fashion as charcoal is 
made."’ 

Mamma paused and Robert still sat gazing into 
the rainbow colors in the flames. 

‘‘And is that all?’’ he asked presently. 

‘“‘That is hardly a beginning,’’ said Mamma. 
‘Sometime I will try to tell you about the mining 
of the coal and the loading of it into cars and ships. 
We must talk, too, of the thousands of uses of coal. 
But now we must have a light and a game, perhaps, 
before good night.’* 

‘‘But I shall never forget all that, those under- 
ground fairies did for me,’’ said Robert. 

‘Be sure that you do not.’’ laughed Mamma, as 
she turned up the gas. 





A Few Suggestions about 
Writing. 


By Katharine A. Hanrahan. 

Have we not all of us a boy whose g’s and a's 
are always gaping open at the top, a boy who never 
dots his i’s or crosses his t’s, and a boy whose s's 
and r's are made so nearly alike as to be misleading ° 
Are we not tired of giving repeated warnings against 
carelessness in writing, and with what result? Only 
to be confronted again and again with the same 
errors! 

As children grow older, they become careless in 
their writing. The motive which prompted them 
to painstaking effort in the lower grades,‘ has gone. 
They have learned to write; they have mastered the 


‘ 
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elements, and so interest has wanéd. ~ Children 
who, in the lower grades, produced some very. ex- 
cellent work in writing, give the teachers in upper 
grades, a few years later, some very poor specimens 
of penmanship. How to arouse their dying enthusi- 
asm, how to enliven their interest, are the questions 
that confront the teacher. ‘‘See to it that you do 
not feed your pupils on cold victuals,’’ said Presi- 
dent Garfield to a young teacher, who asked him the 
secret of his success while a teacher in Hiram Col- 
lege. 

This advice may be very profitably applied in 
teaching writing. Do you wonder that pupils tire 
of a copy book—rather ‘‘cold victuals’’ isn’t it?-— 
with its monotonous repetition of five or more lines 
to a copy? Wecan hardly blame them for express- 
ing their disapproval of this method of being daily 
served, and need not be surprised to find the !ast line 
written worse than the first, with perhaps a big 
blot or two to render their verdict more emphatic! 
Lay aside the copy books for a while and write up- 
on the blackboard, in your best handwriting, a stan- 
za or two ofa choice poem. Let the class watch 
you write it and then ask them to read it, first men- 
tally, then aloud in concert. Talk about it for a 
few moments and speak of the author. Call their 
attention to the beauty of the thought and ask them 
if such poetry does not deserve to be written in the 
very best possible writing. Ask them to copy it 
for you, telling them that the best papers will be 
placed in view of the school. You may be sure the 
result will be gratifying. ‘I'he careless ones will re- 
medy the very defects for which you may have scold- 
ed in vain. 

No copy book can accomplish what the living in- 
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spiration of a crayon in the teacher's hand can, es. 
pecially it she is an excellent writer. Let her never 
permit herself to write carelessly upon the black- 
board, for she must teach by example as well as by 
precept. Write upon the blackboard the foliowing 
quotation: ‘‘Trifles make perfection and perfec- 
tion is no trifle.’’ Then tell the pupils the story of 
Michael Angelo and how he came to give utterance 
to those words. Then, applying the story to their 
work in writing, show them the value of the 
‘‘trifles,’’ such as putting on a little connecting line 
to the w, which if omitted would be the letter ~, 


- and explain that a dot over an i, although the very 


merest trifle of all, makes a great difference. Dwell 
upon the ethical side of the story—his desire to do 
perfect work. Ask the pupils to try to imitate him. 
Use the quotation for a memory gem, and also for a 
writing exercise, writing it first from the black- 
board, then several times from memory. 

The ‘‘Wanted"’ columns of our daily papers con 
tain advertisements, inserted by business men, who 
often require applicants to answer in their ‘‘own 
handwriting.’’ Call the pupils’ attention to these 
to show them the practical utility of trying to be 
good writers, and ask them tocut out a few and 
bring them to school. Let these be read and one se- 
lected to be answered, the pupils being the appli- 
cants and the teacher, after papers are collected, tak- 
ing the part of the business man-who decides whom 
to employ, according to the penmanship. This, 
too will bea valuable exercise in Language, and 
the pupils will take great care to form their letters 
correctly, punctuate properly, and make every effort 
to be pronounced eligible to the position. 

Presenting subjects in a new light, adds to their 



































HE LAND in Holland 1s very 
low and the men have to build 
high dikes to keep the water 
from flooding it. 

A great many wind mills are used 

to pump the water into a canal. 
The little peasant girls always 

wear a white muslin cap, a coarse 
blue apron, black home-made stockings and 
wooden shoes. 
In Holland they raise a great 
many tulips. 
The stork is found on the chim- 
ney tops and they say the stork brings good luck. 
The boys play games and say, “Stork, Stork fly 


away, stand not on one leg to-day.” 
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Number 20. 





Draw this picture. 


Write a story about this picture. 





Picture Story Card. 


Write sentences about it using these words: 


March Herbert broken 
accident disobedient sorry 
playing ball mother 
indoors vase confessed 
Ralph mirror cried 


ay 























raul eg 











NOTE: This lesson may be placed upon the blackboard for the whole class or it may be cut out, pasted on cardboard and placed inthe pupils’ hands. It may be used as a busy work exercise for older 


pupils after they have finished their regular work. 


attractiveness. All chikiren love to draw. They 
will try harder to produce good writing if you show 
them that when they take up their copy book again 
they are drawing the beautitul words they see plac- 
ed for a pattern, or model, ut the top of each page. 
Appeal to their love of the beautiful, calling at- 
tention to the beauty of the form of the letters, 
which a careless stroke of the pen would mar. Do 
everything to serve your purpose of arousing enthu- 
siasm—yes, even change the color of the ink to add 
variety! Keep a close watch for progress and 
praise every effort for improvement. You will find 
after a while that the children will look for their 
own improvement, and will display, with pardon- 
able pride an exercise in writing at sight of which 
you will exclaim in astonishment, ‘‘Did you really 
write that?’". The lovks of the writing and the 
look in the pupil's eyes, will amply repay you for 
your efforts. 





Suggestions About Right 


Triangles. 
Supt. W. D. Miller, Supt. of Schools, Easthampton, South- 


ampton and Westhampton, Mass. 

The subject of right triangles offers an attract- 
ive field for work in mensuration and gives an ex- 
cellent opportunity to develop the mathematical im- 
agination of the pupils. A working knowledge of 
square root is necessary, but this can be taught ina 
very short time. The first step is to find any side 
of a right triangle, the other two sides being given. 
There is probably no better way of teaching this 
than the common illustration that is found in most 
arithmetics. The illustration is given below. 





With this it is easy to show that the sum of the 
squares on the base and perpendicular is equal to the 
number of squares on the hypotenuse, and that the 
number of squares on either of the short sides is 
equal to the difference between the number of 


_the house is 24 feet wide. 


squares on the hypotenuse and the number of the other 
short side, Of course, after the number of squares 
on a side is known the square root may be taken to 
find the length of one side. It is.well to have each 
pupil make a figure and work ‘out the facts for 
himself. Afterwards take large numbers, as, base 
16, perpendicular 12 and hypotenuse 20. There is 
a simple device that will save the teacher much 
work. If the two short sides are in the ratio of 3 
to 4, the hypotenuse is the corresponding wultiple 
of 5. For example: if the base is 3 and the per- 
pendicular is 4, the hypoteuse is 5. Again, if the 
base is 6 and the perpendiculr is 8 the hypotenuse is 
10, and so on. The teacher will find it convenient 
to make table of the multiples of 3, 4and5 ona piece 
of cardboard, arranged like this: 


3 4 5 

6 8 10 

9 12 145 
12 16 20 
15 20 2 
18 24 30 
21 28s 35 
24 32. 40 
2 8636 45 
30 «6«40—ts« SO. 


and so on as far as desired. With such a tablea 
teacher can give an almost indefinite number of 
problems. For instance, she may give, base 15, 
perpendicular 20, and she knows at once that the hy- 
potenuse is 25. Or, hypotenuse 35, perpendicular 21, 
and she knows that the base is 28, without work- 
ing the example. After the pupils have learned to 
find any side when the other two are given many 
problems will suggest themselves. A few are giv- 
en as illustrations. 

1. A ladder, 30 feet long, is placed against a 
house. The distance along the ground, .which is 
level, from the house to the foot of the ladder is 16 
feet. How high on the house is the top of the lad- 
der? Ans. 24 feet. 

2. A room is 12 feet wide and 16 feet long. Find 
the length of a string stretched diagonally from 
one corner to the opposite corner. Ans. 20 feet. 

3. A hall is 12 feet wide and 9 feet high. Find 
the length of the diagonal from ceiling to floor 
across one end of the room. Ans. 15 feet. 

4. The gable end of a house 1s 8 feet high and 
How long are the raf- 
ters? Ans. 14.47 feet. 

Problems requiring the pupils to find the diagonal 
from an upper corner to a lower opposite curner are 
excellent for training the pupils to ‘‘see’’ the im- 
aginary lines. A diagonal must first be found along 
the floor, or on one side of the room, then, taking 
this diagonal for one of the base lines, find the re- 
quired diagonal. To find the first diagonal, the 
square root of the sum of the squares of the two 
sides is extracted. To find the second diagonal the 
first diagonal must at once be squared. Some ot 
the bright pupils will discover that it is not nec- 
essary to take the root the first time because the 


number obtained for the root is 
squared. 

If the pupils have trouble in ‘‘seeing’’ how the 
second diagonal is found, the teacher can illustrate 
the process with an empty crayon box. A line may 
be drawn with a pencil on the side or bottom of 
the box to represent the first diagonal, and a piece 
of wire or a small stick will represent the second 
diagonal. , 

The pyramid furnishes a great variety of inter- 
esting problems. A model is indispensable for a 
clear understanding of these problems, Any car- 
penter can make a model, or if a bright boy in the 
class is fond of tools he will enjoy making one or 
more. The model is’ an ordinary pyramid cut 
down through the center and divided, into two equal 
parts. The parts are provided with two dowels. 
For the benefit of those who are not familiar with 
carpenters’ terms it will be well to explain that two 
small holes are bored in each half, the correspond- 
ing holeS being eaxctly opposite to each other. In 
the holes of one half, wooden pins are driven and 
left to project about half an inch. The projecting 
ends of the pins are just large enough so that the 
other half of the pyramid can be pressed on easily 
and the pins will hold it in place, making a com- 
plete pyramid. A few problems, based upon the 
pyramid, are given below for illustrations. 

1. A square pyramid is 56 inches on each side. 

The altitude is 2j inches. Find the length of a 
cord stretched from the vertex to one corner of base. 

With the model, the pupil will see that it is first 
necessary to find the slant height, that is, a line 

from the vertex 

to the middle of 
one side of the 
base. The open 
half of the pyr- 
amid is shown 
in the figure. 
waa, &,c is the 
triangle and a « 
is the hypote- 
nuse to be found. 

This is  thirty- 

five inches 


immediately 











£ c 
an Nh 
Now, it is necessary to find the hyp°tenuse of a new 


right triangle, vsing the hypotenuse just found 
for the perpendicular, and one half of the side 0! 
the base of the pyramid for the base of the triangle. 
In:the cut, the new triangle isacd. The figure 
shows how the hypotenuse of one triangle becomes 
the perpendicular of another. 

2. A pyramid is 24 feet square and the slant 
height is 25 inches. Find the contents. Ans 
4210. 56. 

3. Find the surface of a square pyramid of which 
the altitude is 32 feet and the base is 48 feet. Ans. 
3840. 

4. The slant height of a square pyramid is 54 fect 
and the altitude is 44 feet. Find the surface of thc 
sides. Ans. 7260. 
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Lessons.in Expression. 


Conducted by Grace B. Faxon. 


Note—This department will contain every month at least two 
selections, either classic or suitable for the schoolroom, with talks 
on how to recite them. Teachers are invited to send in a list of 
poems on which they would like to have talks. Address all com- 
munications to Miss Grace B. Faxon, Normal Instructor, 150 Nas- 
sau St., New York City. 

I desire through these columns to thank the many persons who 
so courteously wrote me personal letters explanatory of the use 
of the word ‘‘ Parley,’’ which occurred in the recitation given in 
the Department of Expression, December issue, and of which I 
confessed ignorance. One letter came all the way from England, 
showing how widely and interestedly ‘‘our magazine’’ is read, and 
1 am going to share it with my readers because I know they will 
be interested in it. 









| let it fall on ‘‘light.’’ 
The writer takes up not only the meaning of | 


‘‘Parley,’’ but refers to the term ‘‘ Missus,’’ which also occurred in | 


the poem, and tells a curious little anecdote concerning its use. 


Rousham, N. Oxford, England, Nov. 30, 1903. 
Miss Grace B. Faxon, 

Dear Madam—In the December number of the ‘‘ Normal 
Instructor’? you state that you are uncertain of the meaning of the 
word ‘‘Parley’’ in Dagonet’s poem. Kindly permit me, asaslight 
return for the great pleasure derived from reading your article, to 
explain: 

When railways were first introduced into Great Britain, it was 
agreed by Act of Parliament that every railway company must run 
two trains daily up and down, (i. e. in the direction of, and 
away from London) at the rate of a penny per mile, stopping at 
every station. These four trains were called in railway slang 
‘‘ Penny-a-milers, ’» **Parliamentaries’’ or ‘‘Parleys.’’? They ranin 
the early morning and the evening, for the convenience of work- 
men. ‘‘The Parley didn’t come back till eight,’’ you will re- 
member. 

It is not only railway men who call'their wives ‘“‘Missus.’’ His 
Most Gracious Majesty King Edward is reported to haven spoken- 
of ‘‘My Missus and kids.’’ I cannot vouch for the truth of this 
statement, but the following is said to be true: A husband had 
addressed his wife as ‘‘ Missus’’ through forty years of married 
life. On her death, her Christian name could not be ascertained. 

He had forogtten it, and all her near relatives were dead. 

Yours sincerely, Sarah M. Pratt. 


Ring Out, Wild Bells. 


(By request of Helen E. Dernbach, Wisconsin. ) 


I. 
Ring out, | wild bells, | to the wild sky, | 
The flying cloud, | the frosty light: | 
The year | isdying | in the night; | 
Ring out, | wild bells, | and let him die. 
II. 
Ring out the old, | 1ing in | the new, | 
Ring, happy bells, | across the snow: | 
The year is going | let him go; | 
Ring out | the false, | ring in | the true. 


III. 

Ring out the grief | that saps the mind, | 
For those | that here | we see no more; | 

Ring out | the feud | of rich and poor, | 
Ring in | redress to all mankind. 

; IV. 

Ring out | a slowly dying cause, | 
And ancient forms of party strife; | 

Ring in | the nobler modes of life, | 
With sweeter manners, | purer laws. 

V. 

Ring out false pride | in place | and blood, | 
The civic slander | and the spite; | 

Ring in | the love of truth | and right, | 
Ring in the common love | of good. 

VI. 

Ring not | old shapes of foul disease; | 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; | 

Ring out | the thousand wars of old, | 
Ring in | the thousand years of peace. 

VIL. 
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Talk. 


This beautiful poem may be used as a recita- 
tion, or it is admirably suited to pantomime 
work. If given as a pantomime let some one | 
read, or recite, it slowly behind the _ scenes, 
while a number of girls dressed if possible in 
Grecian gowns, interpret the words by gestures. 


je 


Vertical lines mark pauses. There is so much 
repetition of words in the poem that, to give | 
variety in the rendering I have not strictly fol- 
lowed set rules as to phrasing, though, indeed 
there can never be any set rules in elocution. 
Artistic reciting depends upon the taste of the 
speaker. On line one, let both hands ascend 
palms up, to higher than shoulder level. Reach | 
end of gesture with the word ‘‘sky.’’ Eyes are | 
raised. The weight is on forward foot. With 
first part of second line bring left hand to side, 
but again carry right hand ascending; this time 
palm outward. Repeat for second half of this | 
line. Keep voice up on ‘‘sky’’ and ‘‘cloud,’’ 
Let right hand slowly 
fall at side on line three, so slowly that it takes | 
all the line for it to reach the side. On last | 


| line let both hands supine (palms up) ascend 





Ring in the valiant man | and free, | 
The larger heart, | the kindlier hand; | 
Ring out | the darkness of the land, | 
Ring in |.the Christ | that is to be. 
— Zennyson, 


| high. Be careful to sound final ‘‘d’’ in 


| this gesture a great deal as it is used many 


| is that of putting away something distasteful. 


| through line three. 














**wild.’’ 























Let your tones be full, round, and sincere. 
The word action is slow. 
. 
Il. 
Slight emphasis on ‘‘out’’ in line one, but 


more on ‘‘old;’’ emphasize also ‘‘in’’ and 
‘‘new.’’? With the first part of this line, let 
hand sweep outward, palm vertical. The head 
slightly turns in opposite direction. Practice 


times in the rendering of the poem. The idea 


On the last half of this line, ‘‘ring in the new,’’ 
the same kand is again carried outward ascend- 
ing, palm up, eyes in direction of hand. You 
will remember that I have oftentold you that, 
in going from one gesture into another the 
hand is carried in toward body first. With line 
two carry hand out in front of body, palm down, 
at waist line. Let hand slowly sink at side 
Treat line four as you did 
line one of this stanza. Now as to voice: With 
every new stanza, change the pitch of your 
voice, With the beginning of this stanza the 
word action quickens, but it becomes slow 
again with line three. Color words like ‘‘eld,’’ 
‘*new,’’ ‘‘happy,’’'‘false,’’ ‘‘true,’’ etc. 
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A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system.° 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


Tf your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 
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Face Powder has Ben Levy’s signa- 
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Flesh, white, pink, cream. 50cts a box. 
Druggists or by mail. 


BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston St., Boston. 
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re. Cc. J. LUNDSTROM o. 
Formerly the Standard Mfg. Co. Little Falls, N. Y. 


F YoU China. Painter 


you should have a copy of our catalog, which 
we will send on yon of . a card men- 
tioning NoRMAL INSTRUCT 

We cabs supply you with all tmaiertals used in the 
Art. The catalog contains many valuable hints. 


THE FRY ART CO., 
11 East 22d Street, ~ New York. 
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| little higher than the precedingone. 
| repugnance mingled with pleading. 
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III. 

Carry both hands outspread to chest, slightly bow head. Hold 
pose through line two. Give value to ‘‘grief’’ in line one. Make 
a sweeping outward gesture for line three, giving value to ‘‘out,’’ 
‘‘feud,’’ ‘‘rich’’ and ‘‘poor.'’ On ‘‘redress,’’ let hand be carried 
triumphantly over head with a circular motion. The head is 
raised high, the eyes are lighted, the weight is on back foot. Let: 
the voice ring out earnestly, joyously. 

‘IV. 








Again a negative gesture, with head turning in opposite direc- | 
tion. Repeat it with line two. Give emphasis to ‘‘out,’’ and, as | 
usual with emphatic words, the voice falls on it. The word | 
action is slow in the first two lines and quickens in the last two 
In a poem like this, be extremely careful to give no importance to 
little words like ‘the,’’ ‘‘that,’’ ‘‘for,’’ ‘‘of,’’ etc. You will find 
that this is more difficult than it at first appears. Emphasis is | 
give to ‘‘in’’ of line three. Also to ‘‘nobler.’’ Color ‘‘nobler,’’ 
‘*sweeter,’’ and ‘‘purer.’’ On line three, carry hand outward at 
higher than shoulder level; palm is up; the head is raised, the 
lips are smiling. Carry same hand to chest for last line. 

V. 

For variety’s sake do not emphasize ‘‘out’’ in the first line, but 
give value to ‘‘pride,’’ ‘‘place,’’ and ‘‘blood.’’ Treat lines one 
and two as to gesture as you did the first two lines in proceding 
stanza. On ‘‘Ring in the love of truth,’’ give value to ‘‘in,’’ 
pausing after it, also to ‘‘love’’ and ‘‘truth.’’ On this, carry hand 
out at shoulder level, palm up; then on ‘‘and right ’’ repeat ges- 
ture a little higher. On the last line, carry both arms front a 
little higher than shoulder level, palms up (let one arm be a trifle 
higher than the other; it is more graceful), eyes are raised. In 
this last line, do not emphasize ‘‘in.’’ ‘‘Common’’ and ‘‘love’’ 
have about equal value. Of course ‘‘ good’ is emphatic. 

VI. 

In the first three lines increase word action of each line, also 
increase in power. Make three outward gestures, each one a 
The face and voice express 
In line three, intense value 
should be given ‘‘thousand wars of old, ’’coming as it does the 
climax of the stanza. A complete change of tone is shown on line 
four. The voice and face soften. In the first part of the line carry 
both arms out, then on the last words, ‘‘of peace,’’ bring them to 
chest, fingers outspread. Eyes are slightly raised. Value is given 


to ‘‘in,’’ and especially to ‘‘peace.’’ Let the voice linger lov- 
ingly on it. ‘ . 
VII. 


‘*Valiant’’ receives so much emphasis that the voice will un- 
consciously fall on it. Not quite so much is given to ‘‘man.”’’ 
Falling inflection is given also to ‘‘free.’’ On this line the hand 
is extended front, and on the words ‘‘and free,’’ let it be carried 
high out from shoulder. On ‘‘larger heart,’’ carry same hand to 
heart; on ‘‘kindlier hand,’’ bring same hand in front of body at 
half arm’s length. Make.a sweeping outward gesture on third line 
giving it with all strength. The last line is the climax of the 
poem. All value is given to ‘‘Christ.’’ Pause afterit. The hand, 
palm toward face, is carried high front. The eyes are raised. 
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Bingen on the Rhine. 


(By request of Mrs. C. E. S. Norton and others. ) 


| A Soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers. 


COPIED | 
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tears, 
But a comrade stood beside him, while his life-blood ebbed away, 
And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what he might say. 
The dying soldier faltered, as he took that comrade’s hand, 
And he said: ‘‘I never more shall see my own, my native land; 
Take a message and a token to some distant friends of mine, 
For I was born at Bingen,—at Bingen on the Rhine. 

Il. 


} 
| There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was dearth of woman’s i 


around, 
To hear my mournful story in the pleasant vineyard ground, 
That we fought the battle bravely, and when the day was done, 
Full many a corpse lay ghastly pale beneath the setting sun; 
And, ’mid the dead and dying, were some grown old in wars,— 
The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the last of many scars; 
But some were young, and suddenly beheld life’s morn decline,— 
And one had come from Bingen,—fair Bingen on the Rhine. 

III. 

‘Tell my mother that her other sons shall comfort her old age, 
For I was, aye, a truant bird that thought his home a cage. 
For my fatlier.was a soldier, too, and, even as a child, 
My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of struggles fierce and wild; 
And when. he died, and left us to divide his scanty hoard, 
I let them take what e’er they would, but kept my father’s sword; 
And with boyish love I hung it where the bright light used to shine 
On the cottage wall at Bingen,—calm Bingen on the Rhine. 
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IV. 
‘*Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sigh with drooping head, 
When the troops come marching home again, with glad and gallant 
tread, U ; 
But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and steadfast eye, 
For her brother was a soldier, too, and not afraid to die; 


, And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my name 


To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame 
And to hang the old sword in its place (my father’s sword and mine, ) 
For the honor of old Bingen,—dear Bingen on the Rhine. 


. V. 
‘«There’s another,—not a sister; in the happy days gone by, 
You’d have known her by the merriment that twinkled in her eye; 
Too innocent for coquetry,—too fond for idle scorning,— _. 
O friend! 1 fear the lightest heart makes sometimes deepest 
mourning ; 
Tell her the last night of my life—for, ere the moon be risen, 
My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of prison,— 
I. dreamed I stood with her, and saw the yellow. sunlight shine 
On the vine-clad hills of Bingen,—fair Bingen on the Rhine. 
VI. 
‘*T saw the blue Rhine sweep along; I heard, or seemed to hear, 
The German songs we used to sing, in chorus loud and clear; 
And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting hill, 
The echoing chorus sounded, through the evening calm and still; 
And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we passed, with friendly 
talk, 
Down many‘a path beloved of yore, and well remembered wk: 
And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in mine; 
But we’ll meet no more at Bingen,—loved Bingen on the Rhine!’’ 
VII. , 
His trembling voice grew faint and hoarse; his grasp was childish 
weak, 
His eyes p::t on a dying look,—he sighed and ceased to speak. 
His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life had fled,—_ 
The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land was dead! 
And the soft-moon rose up slowly, and calmly she looked down 
On the red sand of the battlefield with bloody corpses strewn, 
Yes, calmly on that dreadful scene, her pale light seemed to shine, 
And it shone on distant Bingen,—fair Bingen on the Rhine. 


Talk. 


This poem is still a favorite in some schoolrooms, though I should 
hesitate to recommend it as it seems to me too sad for young 
people. However, as there have been a number of requests for it I 
cheerfully include it in this month’s department. 


I. 

Read the poem over several times and let the scene be establish- 
ed in your mind. Almost all of the poem is devoted to a dying 
soldier’s last words. Be sure that the pupil knows where Bingen 
is. What does ‘‘soldier of the Legion’’ mean? Just wuere is 
Algiers? Begin in a colloquial descriptive tone, simply and with- 
out gesture. The voice and face express sadness and tenderness. 
Try to command the sympathy of the audience at once, and you 
can do so only by showing that your attitude is thoroughly sym- 
pathetic. Pause after ‘‘Legion.’’ ‘Let the voice linger sorrowfully 
on ‘‘dying.’’ Pronounce ‘‘comrade,’’ com—rad. With this third 
line the left hand may descend low at just left of mid-front. Be 
sure to pause between subjects and predicate throughout the poem 
On ‘‘bent,’’ etc., slightly bend body toward left, merely a sug- 
gestive movement. You have placed the dying soldier on the left 
so he would speak from left to right. On ‘‘took the comrade’s 
hand’’ carry right hand out at oblique right at half arm’s length, 
palm is up. Dropitatend of line at side. Speak slightly to 
right for him, that is, the body is not turned right, only the head 
just a little. Now how are you going to characterize a dying 
man? You cannot very well, in all ‘likelihood. But you must 
speak slowly and distinctly, make few gestures and tell your story 
simply with no straining for effect. Shake the head sorrowfully 
on ‘‘never more shall see my own, my native land.’’ Change the 
pitch of the voice and let the tone be one of entreaty on the next 
line. Extend right hand, palm down, a little way out from body, 
a gesture of pleading. Pause after ‘‘ message,’’ ‘‘token,’’ ‘‘ friends. ’’ 
The voice changes its pitch or rather intonation on the last line. 
Always speak of Bingen with love and pride. Linger on the word. 


. II. 

A little more strength may be given to ‘‘fought the battle 
bravely,’’ and the head may be raised as in pride at the recollec- 
tion. On ‘‘when the day was done,’’ raise the hand to about waist 
level and then let it descend at low front on the first part of next 
line; raise it to between waist and shoulder level on ‘‘ between the 
setting sun.’’ Let the hand sweep in a half circle from mid-front 
around to right, palm up, on ‘‘’mid the dead and dying,’’ Pause 
after ‘‘some.’’ Give value to ‘‘old’’ and ‘‘wars.’’ Bring hand, 
partially closed, to chest on line six. Change the pitch of the voice 





| after ‘‘love. 
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with lime seven. Emphasize ‘‘young’’ and 
‘*suddenly.”’ In the last line, he is of course, 
referring to himself. You may bring one hand 
in toward body, thus designating self. The tone 
and expression are very sad. 
Ill 

An occasional sigh, or a movement of the hand 
across the brow or eyes, will help in the 
characterization. 
the word ‘‘mother.’’ ‘‘Sons’’ is second in im- 
portance to ‘‘other.’’ Pause after‘‘sons.’’ With 
line two smile rather bitterly at the recollection. 
The emphatic words of this line are ‘‘I,’’ 
‘‘truant,’? “home,’’ and ‘‘cage.’’ A change of 
tone on ‘‘father.’’ ‘‘Soldier’’ is spoken with 
pride. Do not pause after ‘‘and.’’ Pause before 
conjunctions, not after them, even when there 
isa comma. In this line there are many small 
words to which- no importance should be at- 
tached.: In fact ‘‘father,’’ ‘‘soldier’’ and 
‘“‘child’’ are the only words of value. Carry 
left hand to heart in the next line. Slightly 
color ‘‘fierce’’ and ‘‘mild.’’ Change the pitch 
of the voice with the next line. Pronouce 
‘‘died’’ lingeringly and with falling inflection. 
‘‘Divide is an emphatic word. Make a_half- 
arm sweeping gesture in ‘‘ whate’er they would. ’’ 
Give value to ‘‘kept’’ and to ‘‘sword.'’ Pause 
*» On ‘‘hung it,’’ raise right hand 


” 








The voice lingers tenderly on | 
voice, 


“die.” 
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out at right oblique, palm vertical, and keep 
pose to end of stanza. Color ‘‘calm’’ in the 
last line. The eyes look tenderly in direction 
of hand as though the speaker saw the sword in 
memory. 

IV. 

Draw the back of the hand across the eyes at 
the conclusion of the last stanza. Do not begin 
this one too quickly. Change the pitch of 
With line one, extend hand palm 
down : a little way out from body. Linger on 
‘*sister’’ with affection showing in _ tone. 
Slowly bow head through line one and as slowly 
raise it in line two. Quicken the word action in 
this line. In line three, raise head very high 
and hold eyes steadily. Color the 
‘‘proudly,’’ ‘‘calm,*’ and ‘‘steadfast.’’ 
‘*Brother’’ and ‘‘soldier’’ are emphatic words 
and take falling inflection. The veice falls on 
Throughout this line, pride and bravery 
Change 


words 


are uppermost in tones and expression. 


| the pitch of voice and change manner on next 


line. Pause after ‘‘comrade.’’ Very likely it is 

the soldier to whom the dying man is speaking 

who is the ‘‘comrade.’’ Look up as into his 

face. Bring closed hand in toward chest on ‘‘my 

name,’’ then carry it palm up, at half arms 

length, on ‘‘listen to him,’’ etc. Change pitch 
(Continuec on page 41.) 





An Education 


While You Earn 








moments. 


ment of correspondence schools for home study. 
“prestige and success attest their value. 
school of this kind, the American Correspondence Normal, of Dansville, 


It has stood the test of years. 


unsolicited testimonials which are received not only 


This is an educational age. 
and profession high-grade qualifications are demanded. 
Advancement means ability to fill a position better than 
the man at your side. 
and more lucrative positions, who cannot afford to stop 
earning and devote from one to four years to preparation. 
This is not necessary, 
education while you earn by using judiciously the spare 


In every occupation, trade 


Many desire to prepare for better 


for it is now possible to acquire an 


This has been made possible by the establish- 


Their 
We call your attention to the pioneer 
N...¥ 


Its increasing number of students and the many 


testify to its popularity 


but also to the excellence of its different courses and its methods of instructing 


and advancing its pupils. 


What has been done for many of the 3 
who have been enrolled can be done for you. 
can be obtained elsewhere and if you do your part, satisfaction. 


5,000 students 
We guarantee as low terms as 
Of the courses, 


the Normal is especially adapted to the teacher in the common school. The 
Advanced Normal, as its name indicates, takes up higher mathematics and 


other subjects as taught in High and Normal schools. 
The Scientific, Commercial, Shorthand, 


courses, $10. 


Price of either of these 


Bookkeeping, Drawing 


and other courses are fully described in our circular of information, which may 


be had for the asking. 


Do not delay but < 


vrite for it teday. Distance is no 


barrier for wherever the United States mail goes our lessons can be sent and 


returned with er 


(See page 8 for further information.) 








Principal of Public School. 

Before my enrollment with you I hardly knew the 
fundamental principles of Arithmetic and much les* 
in other branches, Since completing the Advanced 
Normal I am convinced that the time and money in- 
vested in your school was the best and most profitable 
investment I have ever made. I am now principal of 
a public school at Scanlon, Ark. W. W. COLEMAN. 


Teaching in High School. 

No one knows how much benefit may be derived 
from a course of study with you without trying it. I 
am now teaching in the Lipan High School. 

Ursv_a SELF, Lipan, T. x. 











American Chisibpaaibiince Normal, 


Salary , Nearly — 
I have pursued the Normal 
Course and can say that I am 
greatly pleased with it. Since 
pursuing this Course, I have 
safely passed an examination 
and secured an Intermediate 
Grade Certificate. My salary 
has been raised from $25 to $45 
per month. 
HELEN Ratcuirr, Kinder, La. 


( Miss Ratcliff is now pursuing Advanced Normal dieu) 


Box R., 





Dansville, N. Y. 
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joved ahd mounted on cloth or cardboard for classroom use. See lesson on The Fox on page 17. 
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Some Methods in History. 
Annie L. Dimpsey, Instructor, Boston, Mass. 


ISTORY is the record of the progress in free- 
dom by. which the individual realizes itself 
in the world.’’ 

This definition was found in reading a re- 
port on geography by the New England 
Association of School Superintendents. A little far- 
ther on we read, ‘‘Man is becoming the master of 
Nature and proceeds to change the face of the earth. 
This is the great ascending thesis of history.’’ 

Those who have taught both geography and history 
feel the force of the above quotations and the need 
of correlating the one withthe other. Truly, the husk 
only remains if history be taught without due regard 
to geography, because geographical facts make history 
what it is, and determine the succession of events. I 
remember being discouraged once—many times, indeed, 
but this one occasion 1s freshest in my memiory— 
over the period of discoveries; it seemed such an old 
story, the children having heard something of it all, 
many times, in lower grades; finally it occurred to me 
to try the outline maps, tracing, as we studied, with 
colored ink each route and placing the explorer’s 
name carefully printed above. I was surprised to 
lose my own sense of weariness at the stories so often 
told, and to find fresh enthusiasm in its place. Al- 
though there was nothing at all new about it, yet the 
children, in imagination, saw the routes taken, and, 
best of all, they had made thetn with their own hands; 
so it meant much more than the printed maps on 
which the routes were drawn for them. Everyone 
must feel the need of time in teaching subjects so 
inexhaustible, but perhaps if we recall that no less an 
authority than Emerson said that education is being 
able to find what we want in books, it may be a 
source of comfort; for seemingly the poorest teacher 
can stimulate her class with a desire for good reading, 
and there is no better avenue to that, than supplement- 
ary work in connection with the study of history. 

Only a day or two ago, I picked up ‘‘The Peasant 
and Prince’’ by Martineau, an intensely interesting 
story of the French Revolution, which can be satisfac- 
torily used in an eighth grade in connection with our 
own Revolutionary Period; the style is such as to 
enlist the sympathies of the children at once and 
sustain them to the end, really a classic for children. 

We are told by those who have made a careful study 
of the subject, that all matter obtainable from ‘‘origin- 
al sources’’ is of great value. One instance illustrative 
of this point occurs to me. In teaching the causes of 
the War of 1812, I found among other material a 
fac simile letter written by a sailor who had been im- 
pressed into the British Navy, to his brother, begging 
help to enable him to escape. He told of the hard- 
ships he had undergone, his cruel treatment and his 
despair of ever seeing his mother or home again, and 
all told in such a pitiful manner as to help to fix the 
fact in the reader’s mind. There the children had a 
picture wholly within their comprehension of what 
the impressment of American seamen meant. As a 
rule, they enjoy that part of the Revolutionary Period 
that tells of the Battle of Long Island and the subse- 
quent retreat of Washington across New Jersey ; because 





we close our eyes, literally close them, and follow . 


him as he moves up the Hudson. Pictures cut from 
magazines are invaluable, if they are properly filed and 
indexed so that they are ready at a moment's notice. 

To create enthusiasm nothing is better, during an 
oral recitation, than to give it entirely into the hands 





of-the class; if a pupil hesitates when reciting upon a 
topic, then the teacher may ask for some one to assist 
by just the right sort of question; then comes an 
opportunity for criticism of the question as to whether 
it suggested too much and was what is called a ‘‘lead- 
ing’’ question. Perhaps a pupil who cannot recite 
a topic independently, gains confidence when he sees 
that he has asked what is capable of producing thought 
among the members of his ciass and has brought out 
the knowledge of someone else; at any rate, the 
question was his own and perhaps the way of putting 
it was unlike what the rest of his class might have 
done, so he is led to appreciate hisoriginality. Some- 
times I learn the lesson with the class, then and there; 
close my book and recite it to them, sometimes for- 
getting some detail which I’ thought I knew The 
children enjoy doing this, especially when an oppor- 
tunity comes to tell me something I had omitted. 

In the German schools, I am told by one who has 
investigated them thoroughly, it is almost the univer- 
sal practice (I am speaking.eof the lower elementary 
schools) for teachers to learn the lessons with the chil- 
dren, and I remember being quite surprised at the 
statement. Surely any difficulty which might arise 
would be better appreciated by the teacher who did so. 

Another method which varies the monotony is to 
give a child who has a good command of language a 
picture from a magazine. I have in mind one I cut 
from ‘‘Harper’s,’’ I think. ‘‘The Burial of General 
Braddock,’’ in which a rude coffin, made simply of a 
log hollowed out, by the side of which Washington 
stands conducting the burial service of an enemy, 
which in itself is a great moral lesson. Let the 
child tell all that the picture tells him of Braddock’s 
Defeat as he holds it in his hand. This makes an 
excellent review lesson and does away with the reci- 
tation in the words of the book which it is $0 desir- 
able to avoid so far as possibble. 

I have spoken of studying with the eyes closed 
occasionally. One who has never tried it cannot 
imagine the effect upon a class, when endeavoring 
really to see in imagination ihe scene about which 
the class is reciting. Everything else for the time 
being shut out, the mind tensely working as the 
teacher tells what he himself sees with his mind’s 
eye. The picture described might be used well in 
this way. It is well worth trying not only in history, 
but in geography, where we find almost as much to 
feed the imagination. : 

Among the very helpful books in the teaching of 
history, is asmall one called ‘‘American’ History 
Library Method,’’ A. W. Bacheler. It considers the 
subject in its different periods, giving the number of 
pages from many, and at the same time, best authors 
in which certain topics may be found. For example: 
we may have the topic, ‘‘The Three Great Compro- 
mises.’’ Turning to our little book, we find references 
to seventeen of the best authors who have something to 
say on this topic. . Just think of the time saved in this 
way by the pupil and teacher, and the pupil is learning 
continually to use books. A blank page is found 
opposite each printed page for additional notes 
and references. 

Another book which I could not well do without, is 


‘‘The Pathfinder in American History,’’ Gordy & - 


Twitchell. The advantage of this book over the one 
just mentioned is that many disputed points are ably 
discussed in a broad way. The best fiction bearing up- 
on the subject is given, full lists of historical works 
are supplied, and references made to some of the best 
poems written upon many of the topics. The ‘‘Old 
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South Leaflets,’’ to which I have referred as ‘‘ original 
sources’’ are small pamphlets, costing only a few 
cents, fac simile letters, documents and so forth, from 
which in part our texts books have been made. 

Francis Parkman, among other great historians, has a 
tendency to disillusion,for which I imagine we should 
be grateful eve: though we shatter some of our pleas- 
ant myths. Regarding, for example, ‘‘The Exile o/ 
the Acadians,’’ he tells some rather unpleasant facts 
that are not really poetical, yet no doubt give us the 
truth. The ‘‘ Land of Evangeline,’’ as I saw it two 
summers ago, was not quite the same because I had 
read his story of ‘‘The Exile of the Acadians,’’ as 
when I saw it with Longfellow’s eyes through the 
poem. A sign board showed: us the ‘‘Site of the 
Acadian Smithy,’’ and we saw only a field of beautiful 
daisies, The dikes seemed true to the description, and 
we could not see the beautiful meadows stretching 
away as level as a floor without wishing the beautiful 
story of ‘‘Evangeline’’ to have been truer than Park- 
man tells us it was. 





Historical Notes 


The Hermitage. 


‘<The Hermitage,’’ the old home of Andrew Jack- 
son in Tennessee, has been restored to much the same 
condition that it was in at the time of the death of its 
famous owner. The Ladies’ Hermitage Organization 
has been presented with many of the scattered belong- 
ings and has purchased others. 


Mother Goose in History. 

The Old South Church, in Boston, is one of the his- 
toric buildings pointed out to the visiting stranger. 
You will remember how, on Thursday, December 16, 
1773, the citizens of Boston and the surrounding 
towns, to the number of 7,000, had gathered at the 
old meeting house to discuss momentous matters. 
From this church and this meeting, the thirty or 
forty patriots disguised as Indians went to the bay to 
throw overboard the tea that England was trying to 
force upon the colonies. 

Perhaps you did not know, however, that Mother 
Goose was a real woman, a good woman, and a mem- 
ber of theeOld South Church. Before she was married, 
her name was Elizabeth Foster. She was born in 1665 
and marriéd Isaac Goose in 1693. She lived to be 
ninety-two years old. She used to call her little 
grandchildren in at bedtime and sing to them the 
musical songs we all liked as children. A good many 
of the songs were about things that really happened, 
only Mother Goose made a jest of them, as is often 
done now. Thomas Fleet, of Boston, who had married 
one of Mother Goose’s daughter, published the songs. 


Mary’s Lamb in History. 


The Old South Church of Boston once needed some 
money very much and Mary gota great deal for it, 
in a way you will like to hear about, if no one has 
ever told you. ; 

The Mary that had a little lamb was Mary Elizabeth 
Sawyer, a Massachusetts girl. The verses about her 
lamb were-written by a young man named Rawlston 
who happened to be visiting the school the same day 
the lamb visited it. Mr. Rawlston had no idea the 
verses would be so widely read, even after his day. 
After the lamb died, Mary’s mother spun its wool into 
yarn from which she knit a pair of stockings for her 
daughter. Finally, Mary raveled the stockings, cut 
the yarn into bits and fluffed it out prettily. Then 
she sewed the bits to cards on which she wrote her 
name and stated what yarn the cards bore. People 
bought them and the money was given to the Old 


South Church. 





Subscribe for World’s Events Now! 
Instructor subscribers are allowed special rates of 


30 cents a year, 60 cents for thrée years, until June ist, 


at which time the price increases to $1.00 a year. 





‘Primary Plans 


**The best Primary Journal published,’ price $1.00 a 
year. You should take advantage of our special offer 
enabling readers of the INSTRUCTOR to.get it until June 
1905, fourteen issues in all, for only 80c. 
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~ And Hearing to the Deaf With 


CONSISTING OF MILD MEDICINES ANY 


FREE ® Page Book on Blindness 


and Eye Diseases Free to All. 









Dr. Coffee, of Des Moines, Iowa, has just published a 
50,000 edition of his new book on Blindness and Eye Dis- 
eases. This book ns how ple afflicted with 
Blindness, Cataracts, Granulated Lids, I > SR” oan ay. yom OE iy 
cers, Scars, Scums, Films, Paralysis of th om Nerve, 
Glaucoma, Weak and Eyes, and all other eye 
ves at their own homes 







can cure themse! 
by using Dr. Coffee’s mild Abso: 
m Treatment. This book will 
sent free to all. 
WRITE FOR BOOK TODAY. 






Dr. Coffee's Book on Eye 
Diseases, 


* Dr. Coffee’s 80-page illustrated book on the 
* Eye and Its Diseases” is the most wonderful publication on this subject. It has 
colored res showing the different forms of eye diseases. It has cuts and 
iliustratiohs that make it possible for every person having weak or diseased eyes 
to diagnose their own case without going to a Doctor. It has all the rules of 
health, tells how to diet, bathe, take physical exercise, tells about deep breathing, 
etc. This book gives the histo 
by Dr. Coffee and his great 









of the Absorption Treatment and its discovery | and ear 


it against surgical operations upon the eyes. 


Dr. Coffee Restores Sight to the Blind 








br. Coffee's Book on Deafness 


Dr- Coffee has published a 64-page 
deafness, head noises and catarrh. This book explains the cause of all forms of 
deafness and ear diseases. 
deafness from fevers, deafness in children, and about catarrh of the nose, throat and 
head. How he cures Hay Feverand Asthma. This book explains and gives illus- 
trations of his wonderful little instruments and medicines used in curing deafness 


visiting a Doctor. 
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His New Absorption Treatment 
ONE CAN USE AT THEIR OWN HOME. 


64 Page Book on Deaftess FP FF 


and Ear Diseases 


Dr. Coffee’s Book on Deafness and Ear Diseases, recent) 
published, will be sent free of charge toall people afflicte 
with Deafness, Head Noises and Catarrh. This book 
explains how all deaf personscan cure themselves and 
restore their hearing perfectly at their own home by 
using Dr. Coffee’s New Absorption Treatment. All cases 
of partial or complete deafness due to catarrh or other 
causes can be cured. 


WRITE FOR BOOK TODAY. 





















and Ear Diseases, 


book on 


It tells about catarrhal deafness, about ulcerating ears, 


diseases by his absorption method that anyone can use at home without 














Coffee Cured Me. 


EMMETSBURG, Iowa. 

Eleven years ago I was taken with acute inflamation of | 
the eyes with Granulated Lids. I treated them at home | 
fora year and then I went to a leading oculist and he | 
treated my eyes for eight months, with no benefit what- 
ever. Three months afterwards [ got to suffering so bad 
with them and scums commenced to grow over my sight 
which made me so blind that I decided to go to another 
oculist. I kept changing doctors and had five different 
operations without benetit. Finally one doctor said that [ 
-¢, Would never well. I gradually grew worse, and [ got 
Mrs.Lulu Tait 

rig so blind that I could not tell a person right in front of me. | 
When [ heard ot Dr. Coffee and his new treatment I went to him two 
years ago, and from the first day my eyes commenced to improve. and 
they steadily improved, until today I can see to read as well as anybody ; 
the scums and scars have absorbed and the sightis perfectly clear; the 
granulations have got entirely well, and I want to say that every one 
afficted go to Dr. Coffee or write him, and be cured. His medicines are 
mild, but wonderful in their results. 

’ Your friend, MRS, LULU TAIT, 


A Wonderful Cure, 


WINDSOR STATION, Va., Novy. 10, 1903, 
Dr, W. O. Coffee, DesMoines, Ia. | stored, 
My Dear Sir—I was almost totally blind in my| Picture No. 3 Gran 
right eye, and could hardly see enough out of the | 
other one to get around the yard. It was pronounced 
cataract and no one saw any hope except to have an | 
operation performed to have it removed, which I | 
protested against, owing to my age. 
I heard about you through your advertisement, | 
ordered a month’s treatment, used it as directed, 
A. and today my aay hd RS ssen —- Words 
cannot express my gratitude to you and your reme- 
Mrs. M. A. Roberts. gies, You are at Hberty to use this testimony in any | 
way it may benefit you or suffering humanity. I am 73 years old. 
Yours very truly, RS. M. A. ROBERTS. 
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fliction by opera 
made it necessary to 
wait until the catarcat 
became ripe. This was 
the condition of Mr. 
Laub’s eye when he be- 
gan treating it with the j 
Absorption Treatment. 
In one month’s time the { 
cataract was completely 
absorbed, and sight re- 














Could Not See Across the Room. 


KNOX CITY Mo., Feb. 24, 1902. 
Dr. Coffee, DesMoines, Ia. 

Dear Sir—My eyes have been sore for the 20 
years; I was blind one year with Granulated Lids; I 
had them treated, and they were all right for ten years, 
but they got sore again, and I had them treated until [ 
was sick and tired, and my left eye failed me again, and 
until the last two years I could not see my way across 
the room. One day my daughter read to me of the new 
method of treatment for the eyes given by the cele- 
brated Dr. Coffee. I wrote to him and sent a state- 
ment of my case . he treated my eyes for one year, and 


ing over the 
eye, which 
generally 
beg ns in 
one corner 
of the eye 
and gradu- 
ally spreads a 
untiltheeye .; 

is covered 





to-day I can see as well as anyone who has attained the | and sight is 
age of 74 years, I owe it all to Dr. W. O. Coffee complete | y 
Yours respectfully, EMILY BETTS, destroyed. 





Cured After Many Disappointments. 


CLEMENTS, Minn., Dec. 17. 
Dr. W. O. Coffee, Des Moines, Ia. 
Dear Sir—I had been troubled very much with granu- 





oculists in Iowa and Minnesota did no I was ad- 
vised by a friend to consult you, which, as you know, I 
did. After using your treatment for three weeks I 
rtopped for a few days so I could see the effect and to my 
surprise the granulation and ulcers had all disappeared 
? I haven't used-anything in m since then (September) 
and I can work in dust or smoke or anywhere, and they 
John 8. Grant. are as good and tlear as ever they were. I am very glad 
that I consulted you, and will be yor pleased to recom- 
mend you and your treatment to my many friends. ishing you success. 
Yours very truly, JOHN 8 GRANT. 


lated 





cured 


No.5 ness, 


All people desirin 
Eye Book or Deai 


SPECIAL NOTICE-- 


3 a wer of either one of these 


Write Dr. Coffee all about yourcase and he will] send 




















is: Mr. Laub’s eye looked 


but Dr. Coffee's 
Treatment removes growth 
andclears up the sight per- 


lated eyelids and ulcers or growths on each eye between tectly received from him by mail some medicines, with full instruction 
the pupil and the tear duct. ng 8 ey physicians and | Picture No. 5. This eye! how I was to use Anema Soon I noticed a vastimprovement. I 


trouble is called Panus, and 
is a growth or scum 
the eyes caused from granu- 
This trouble was gradually 
destroying Mrs. Tait’s sight 
and caused untold suffering. 
Doctors advised an operation. 
Dr. Coffee's mild medicines 


Mrs. Tait from total 


, Will be sent to each party. 


DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 653 GOOD BLOCK, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The exact condition 
and appearance of the 
eye when afflicted with 
the various forms of 
eye diseases, 

Picture No. 1. Cat- 
aract just commencing 
to form in the first 
stages, when it is most 
easily cured by Absorp- 
~ tion. This is the way 


A Beautiful Child, Blind and Deaf 
Restored to Sight and Hearing. 


This is one of the most remarkable cures ever 
made. The case isthat of the beautiful little girl, 
Miss Nada Parker of Moberly, Mo. This little 10- 
year-old girl was brought to Des Moines by her aunt, 
Mrs. Atherton, of Moberly, Mo. She was almost 
completely blind from inflammation, scums and cata- 
racts on her eyes, and she was so deaf that you had to 
yell in her ears to make her hear anything. She had 
been treated by the best ear specialists in Chicago and 

. Kansas City for three years without any benefit 
Miss Nada Parker whatever. She was getting worse. In six weeks’ 
treatment under Dr. Coffee's supervision her hearing. was restored so 
that she could hear a watch 18 inches from her ears. Her sight was so 
good that she could read a newspaper. Mrs. Atuwerton says: “I dont 
think my niece needs much more treatment. [ simply brought her up 
to Des Moines to let Dr, Coffee see how nicely she is getting along.” Her 
| hearing is practically perfect and sols her eyesight. We consider this 

one of the remarkable cures of this most incuarable of diseases,"’ 



















































when the cataract first 


appeared. 

Picture No, 2 Cata- 
ract almost perfectly 
ripe. Sight is complet- 
ly gone, The old meth- 
od of treating this af- 











A Prominent Railroad Man's Hearing 
Restored, 


VALLEY JUNCTION, Ia. 
Dr. W. 0. Coffee, Des Moines, Ia. 
Dear Doctor— My trouble was brought on by a little 
cold, which produced a little soreness and tenderness 
| in my ears; this cold settled in my head and produced 
|acase ofcatarrh. L paid no attention to it until I 
| began to get deaf; this alarmed me, because being In 
| the employ of a railroad, I realized that the growing 
| deafness, if not cured,would cost me my job. I went 
| toa physician for treatment, but he gave me ho en- 
| couragement whatever, and his treatment failed to 
| benefit me or check = pres A the — I . 3 
| could not hear a watch tick when held an inch from W 
eee ena. af Fag my ears. I sent for your treatment; the first month's Mr. Schwenk. 
fee's Absorption Treat- use produced a slight impfovement in my hearing. 1 continued your 
ment used by Mrs. treatment six months. To-day my hearing is as good as ever and I con- 
Betts’ at her own | Sider myself completely cured, and my general health Is a good deal 
home removed this | Detter. 
condition, | 
Picture No. 4 shows | 
a watery tumor grow- 





No. 2 
ulated lids before an 
treatment is ae 
If this form o 


eye 
trouble is permitted to 


exist without treat- 
ment, it will produce 
ulceration of the eye, 
growth over the sight 
and wild hairs. This 
picture represents the 





C. SCHWENK, Valley Junction, Iowa. 





Restored to Sight and Hearing, 


GARVIN, Minn. 

Twelve years ago I was attacked with inflammation 
and granulated lids, and, in spite of remedies that I 
tried, my eyes kept constantly getting worse, the granu- 
lations caused scums and films to grow over the eye- 
ball, ulcers the size of a pea formed on the sight, which 
ate into the eyelid and eyeball, almost perforating it. 
I could not distinguish an object, no matter how close 
I held it to my ores the severe pain almost drove me 
frantic. Neverin my life did I suffer more. My right 
ear was in very bad shape ; it commenced to discharge 
when I was 12 years old ; this discharge increased from 
time to time and finally caused a large tumor to form 
in my ear close to my eardrum. The horrible noises 
caused by this tumor and the pain of my eyes and ear caused me 
untold suffering. I was finally persuaded to write to Dr Coffee, 
which I did, fully explaining my case to him, and in a few days I 





Mrs 
Greenman 


Millie A 


Absorption 


continued to use his treatment and gradually the scums, granula- 
tions and ulcers were completely absorbed, not even leaving a scar, 
and today my eyes are in firss clasecondition. I can read and see 
to doany kind of work without trouble. 

The tumor has been entirely removed from my ear and ulcers and 
inflammation healed and I can hear ordinary conversation as plain- 
ly as I could before this terrible misfortune overtook me. Words 
cannot express my deep-felt gratitude for the benefit | received, 
from the Absorption Treatment. 5 ; 

Yours truly, MRS. MILLIE A. GREENMAN 


over 


lids and inflammation. 


the trouble and saved 
blind- 





specify which ‘of the two is wanted, as only one book, either 


books are request to 
00 equested for Book to-day. Address 


When writing state which one you want. Write 
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"FIGPRUNE | CEREAL 


ITS BEST SUSTAINER. 
PI nF phy RR enn try ape 
# per cent wonderful I California Better than 
colles. Better than any other substitute for coffee, 
If Your Grocer Does Not Have It 
send us his name and we willsend anny ae] 
sample free. also a beautifully iilustrated book- 
fet « of the world-famous Santa Valley. 
FIGPRUNE CEREAL Pee 
257 Mastet Street. San Jase, ; 
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MARVELOUS 
RELIEF 


secured in dys — and indigestion by a member of 
the reverend cle 


Boston, Mass., March 12, 1902. 


“I have found 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


of immediate and anaes benefit, and I can 
strongly recommend them to sufferers from dyspepsia 
and indigestion tome Bs any of their protean forms. 
The reliet obtained by their use as directed issimply 


marvelous.’ 
REV.R.,HOWLEY,D.D. ,. 
731 Tremont Street. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS, or mailed 
on receipt of price, 25c. per box. 


A. J. Ditman, 21 Astor House, New York. 








HAIR ON , 
FACE 
NECK 


AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN- 


eo) 





N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 

ange sd spilled on the back of the hand, and 
hing afterward it wes <teoveres that 

the ters was com nee iy Demon We 

new discovery M E. It is Sbeolutel 

less, but works sure results. Appl ro a few yin 

utes and the nel Cieapeease as if by magic. It 

Cannot Fail. Ifthe owe be ight, (me cpplice 

tion will remove it; the heavy growth, such as 

beard or growth on ‘moles, ma: ren anaraaee 












plications, and without slightest or un- 
plement feeling when out sig or phy. sherwend. 
Modene su; ersedes electrolysis. 






Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in ~ fy 
~ urely sealed), on receipt of bottle, 
nd ssuney by letter, wit your Stine 
ten plainly. Postage stamps taken. 
Lecal and General Agents Wanted 


MODENE MANUFACTURING OO. 
Dept. 110 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 

8a We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 
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NOTE: Cut out these paragraphs, paste them upon cardboard and distribute them 


among the pupils. Numberthe pupils and call upon tisem to read by number, in 
order. As.no one child knows the whole story, the interest is keener. 


How Charlie’s Fortune Was Told 


By Jean Halifax 


This happened a good many years ago, and I’m not 


going to tell you the real names of these two people, because 


I 


have not their permissicn; though they would probably 


be willing to give it. 


Mr. Allen was a well-to-do, but quite peculiar old 


merchant; and when he needed a boy, one time, he found 


a 


very original way of trying him. 


The boys of the town who wanted a place in the store, 


came at once when they saw the sign ‘‘Boy’ Wanted,”’ in 
Mr. Allen's window. 


There were about half a dozen boys who applied. 


none of them stayed more than a few days. 


For Mr. Allen's test found them all more or less lacking. 





Such a queer test as it was! 
Up in the attic over the store was a big, long box full 


of nails and screws and rusty iron, good for almost nothing 
—unless to try the patience of a boy very severely. 


first day, or hour, perhaps, 
seemed nothing else to do. 
that this work was a test, 


Not the 
but some time when there 
For, if the boys had realized 
of course they would havé 


Each boy-in turn had a trial over that box. 


persevered. 


But to each boy, Mr. Allen had given the task of put- 
‘‘trash,’’ as they all called 
Some of them had worked very well for a while, but, 


sooner or later all had given up in disgust, telling their 


‘By and by Charlie Dixon came. 


| employer that there was nothing worth saving there. 


And soon after that they .were sent away. 


He had not applied 


before because he was working for Jackson, the grocer. 
But Jimmy Jackson, the grocer’s son, was to:help his fath- 
er as soon as his school term closed, and thé grocer would 
not need’Charlie, who must find another place, as he helped 
to support his widowed mother. 


As Charlie did not know the other boys, having been too 


busy to play, and not being able to attend the school be- 
cause of the need of helping his mother, he had not heard 
of that box. 


errand boy. 


He did the errands given him the first day like any 


But the second morning, a rainy one, brought fewer 


customers, and there was less work to be done. 


So, in a leisure time, Mr. Allen told him to go up into 


the attic and put in order the long box of iron. 


Dinner time came, but no Charlie. He was still work- 


ing away. 
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GO TO “COLLEGE” 
TO BOOK-KEEPING 

WHEN I WILL MAKE A 







vithin from two to six yore tiie for 
orreturn yourmoney ? I find POSI- 
ONS, too. FREE OF TGHARGL 
Placed a young man in position as book 
keeper fora railway com; at $2a 
: week, on October 18, anotheron expert 
work forasilk manufactory, at $30 a 
week, on Nuvember 30 ; azoune lady as book-keeper for an ad- 
vertising house at $15a week, n September1. Perhaps I can do as 
well for YOU? SAVETHIS and write for further ticulars 
J.H. Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708, 1215 B way. N.Y. 


Be Loyal to your College, School, Class, Society or 
Club by Wearing its 

. Badge or Class Pin. 

we of Designs Free. 


Either of the two styles shown, in any 
twocolorsof enamel, with any three let- 
= and any two figures desired. Made in 

tons, clasps, stick or ee pins as desired. 
purale ht from factory to wearer at the 
following remarkable pri rices: 


In Silver Plate $1.00 per dezen. Sample 10 cents. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. Sample 25 cents. 
Write for our beautiful catalogue, showing 
hundreds of designs free. 
Bo ay guaranteed. * Money back if not 


Special designs and estimates gladly furn- (ij 
ished free. m ai 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 


21 A. South Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 













































































STUDY Nt Uree 
Increase Your Salary ‘ 


Everyone admits that a knowledge of 
Human Nature is the short cut to success. 


We guarantee to teach it thoroughly by 
mail. Every student receives the personal 
attention of Prof. W. H. Young, Ph. D. 


FREE Sample pages of all the 


lessons and full informa- 
tion to those who address Dept. a. 


SCHOOL OF HUMAN NATURE 
Athens, Georgia. e 


SELF TAUGHT. 

Do not despair because through neglect 
you have forgotten what you once learned 
about arithmetic. Prof. Spangenberg’s New 
Method requires no teacher. 194 pages 
Price 50 ¢ts. Best book ever published. 

GEO. A. ZELLER, Pub., 
Established 1870. 
76% 4th Street, - St. Louis, Mo. 


» 

Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 

ies from Pen-written and 50 
cop es from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete Spanier. 
oan. size, without deposit, on te 


(10) days’ trial. 
«$5 net. 


\ Price $7.50 less Aged 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DU Susene Ton co. 











What Is 






Discount of 33%, 








Daus Railding, 111 John St., New York City. 
Weddin Send for “SET WD” FREE SAMPLES. 
® . Réyal Script type, 50 for $2; 100, $3.00 
Invitations. Tiffany Text eye, 50 for $3; 100, $4.50 


Express CORRECT STYLES. 
id THE BYAM PRINTING CO., 
Prepa ‘North Adams, Mass. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. You have the 
same chance. Starta Mail Order Business at home, We tell you 
how. Money coming in daily. Enormous profits. Everything 
furnished. Write at once for our “Starter” al or eee ki. 
W.E. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Il 


Do You Want Government Land? 


Ifso you can take any amount of Timber and Agri- 
cultural land without res dence thereon with 
UNITED STATES LAND SCR RIPT. 

Ask for particuiars about it, or 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


You want 4 to6 per-cent high grade City, County or 
School Bends write me and I will send you 
ar rh particulars. 
ao S. A. KEAN, 132 J. LaSalle St., Chicago. / > q 
































ARC To advertise or wonderful HAIR GROWING 
BROW, 


preparations where they are at presen 
‘ash n 
YOUR 


we offer 50 ¢ 


Whether you are a bald, or have just 
AND° 


to lose your hair, or never havin much, now 
yourself, 
you 


wish it luxuriant, aoe HAV. AN EQUAL 
$500. will send 6c. to help defray postage. 


CHANCE to earn a 1 fortune and in any case 
will GROW CUXURIANT HAIR to pay for 
DR. A. E, RHODES C’)., Hair and Scalp Specialists, Lowell, Mass. 


our trouble, We find each new patient is ] 
the means 2 a = so —_— Lan od kang 
can easily afford to large sums new 
WRITE TO-DA Y} ‘The rs are Fee, og 
if Se Sediels te. deny Le gage me postage, 
creatment consisting FE ioe a 
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_ “Have you got through ?’’ Mr, Allen called up the stairs. 
‘*No sir,’’ came down the answer, ‘‘not half, I think.’’ 
“‘Well, it’s dinner time now. Get your dinner and then 

you can go back to it,*’ Mr. Allen told him. 





After Charlie had eaten his dinner, he went back again 
to his task. 
And all that long, rainy afternoon he worked away at 
the ‘‘trash.”’ 





At last, when it was almost dark, and his hours for work 
were really up, and more than up,..Charlie came down 
_into the store. 





**T’ve done the best I could, Mr. Allen,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve 
got itin order now. And I found this at the bottom of 
the box.’’ 

And he handed a five-dollar gold piece to his employer. 


\ 
oe 


‘‘Queer place for gold,’’ mused the merchant, and the 
darkness hid the twinkle in his eyes, as he took the money 
Charlie held out to him. - 

“Glad you found it. Well, good-night. - You'll be on 
hand in the morning, of course ?’’ 

‘Yes sir,’’ nodded Charlie, glad that the merchant 
seemed planning to keep him. 





After Charlie had gone home, Mr. Allen took a lantern [ 


and went up into the attic. 
There was the big box in perfect order, in spite of being 
the gathered rubbish of many years. 





Mr. Allen’s eyes twinkled again, as he looked at it, 

For Charlie had been most thorough. He had made 
little compartments with some shingles, and each till was 
labeled carefully, a shingle with the words marked plainly 
being laid on top of each: ‘Screws, Fairly Good Nails, 
Poor Nails, Picture-hooks, Keys, Bent Keys, Iron 
Scraps,"’"—and soon. 





How Mr. Allen laughed to himself over his rubbish box! 
‘I’ve found a boy, and I rather think he has found a 
fortune,’’ he chuckled to himself, alone in the attic. 


Next morning the sign was gone from the window. 
Mr. Allen had found his boy. 





One day the old merchant brought a motto to Charlie, 
and told him to hang it at the foot of his bed. 
“It tells your fortune for you,’* he said. 


He unwrapped it, and read: ‘‘He that 1s faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful also in much.’’ Charlie had told 
his own fortune in that rainy day’s work on the old box. 


But it was not until a long time afterwards that he 
learned the secret of that old box of iron trash. 


Charlie owns that store now. Mr. Allen made him a 
partner, years Ister, and when he died, left it all to his 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


LEAR TO 
CONTRCL THE 
“NORLD-MOVING 

OWERS ' 


We will send free to your address our 80 page 
book (illustrated.) Write foritatonce. It 
® costs you absolutely nothing. Our book is 
full of valuable information abeut how success is achieved 
and how our practical courses by correspondence accom- 
mishing results and give you the chance to rise to 
igher position and salary and influence. What we have 
done for thousands we can do for you. All isdone in your 
time without interfering with your present work. 
homas A. Edison and other prominent men indorse our 
Institute end our practical courses by mail in 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical En- 
ineering,Steam Engineering, Mechanical 
rawing, Seramneny. Telegraphy, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Electric Railways, Electric 
Moterman’s Course, Mathematics, Shert 
Electrical Course, Dyname Tender’s 
Course, X-Rays. r ’ 
Write for our book and state subject you are interested in. 
THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE 
OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
Dept. Q, 240 West 23d Street, New York. 





OLLEGE 


PREPARATORY COURSES 


An exceptional! opportunity is offered 
to those wishing to prepare for college 
entrance examinations. The full course 
covers the entrance requirements of 
such a col as the Armour Institute 
of Technology, and students satisfac- 
torily we this course are ad- 
mitted to the College of Engineering of 
that Institution without further exam- 
ination in the subjects taken. 


SPECIAL COURSES 


For those whose preparation fs partially deficient 

special short courses have been prepared in English, 

istory, Mathematics, German, and Mechanical Draw- 
ing. 














These courses are intended for those, unable to bear 
the additional expense and time required to prepare for 
entrance to an engineering school, hey offer an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for college without interfering with 
the regular work, at a minimum of cost and with many 
of the advantages of a private tutor. 

INustrated 200-page quarterly Bulletin No. 97-K, giv- 
ing full outlines of College Pre tory courses, and 60 
different courses in Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Steam, 
Sanitary and Architectural Engineering, Mechanical 
Drawing, and Textile Manufacture, sent free on request. 


American School of Correspondence 


at 
Armour Institute of Technology, | Chicago, Lil. 
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J H.HYDE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


MARCH WEATHER 


1s uncertain—so is your 
future. You can't control 


the weather, but you can 
control your own future. 


An adequate 
policy in the 


Endowment 


Equitabl: 


will take away all ° 
certainty from yo": 
future—and from th>t 
of your family. 
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Opportunities tor men of charac 
Apply 


ter to act as representatives 


to GAGE E TARBELL, 2%° Vice Pre ident 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway, New York 


Dept. No. 103 


years of age. 
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( Modification of Ears. ) 

The Slightest Defects Should be Corrected. They Hinder 
Your Progress Proportionately. 
FEATURES MOLDED IN 10 MINUTES. 
No Cutting. No Trace at Any Time. 
Safety—No Pain—and grommet results are ob- 

4 


Absoiute y 
tained at this Institute in correcting all irregular, deform- 
ed or imperfect ieatures. 

Lopped or outstanding ears set close to head. Hump noses 
made straight. Flat or dished noses built up and made perfect. 
Wrinkles around nose and mouth, in forehead, under, over and 
between eyes, entirely dicated. Unpl t express- 
jon changed, ugly faces made pleasing to look upon. 

) BEAUTY MARRED. 

No matter how regular or perfect the features, how elegantly 
gowned or how stately the figure, if the complexion is baa, 
Beaity is destroyed. 

My scientific treatment, which has taken sense te bic Isat 
yourcommand. ALL CASES OF PIMPL BLACKHEADS, 
ENLARGED PORES, FRECKLES, LIVER SPOTS, MOTH 
PATCHES, WARTS, MOLES, SCARS, PITTINGS, BIRTH- 
MARKS, RED VEINS, AND ALL BLEMISHES ON THE 
FACE OR BODY scientifically treated, often removed forever 
within 24 hours, leaving no trace of former ex 5 

é SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

‘The bane of a woman's existence, I er destroy all un- 
natural growths of hair no matter where loca’ oon and 
thoroughly, by my OWN SPECIAL METHOD, absolutely 
safe, no scars, and results guaranteed, 


HAIR AND SCALP. 





Falling or Split Hair, Dandruff, Itching Scalp. Eczema, or any 
disorder affecting the Hair or Scalp quickly relieved, thorough- 
ly cured, and a thick and luxuriant wth assured. 
Consultation free. Call or write for information. 
Scalp and Skin Evils cau be cured by correspcndence. 


Consult W. Augustus Pratt, B. 8., M. D.,personally orcorrespond 
DR. PRATT INSTITUTE, 

THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 

41, 43, 45 State St., Chicago. 





A 0 knows 
when he is beco: too 
er. As a rule, w= 
ever he shuts his to the 
fact, and believes it Ss a 
ouly temporary, un e 
suddenly realizes that he 
has gained many pounds 
and no remedy to 


and expensive reduction 
remedies, but by sim ple 
treatment that brings 





0! 
many: Mrs. 8. Mann, of 
LaMotte, Ia., writes: “Six 
gt the dk Ad pete dpe vg the Hall Method, 
and I have not gained an ounce in weight since.” Grace 
Smith, of Linden, N. Y., writes: “Five ago I took the Hal! 
Treatment and was Reduced 38 Pounds in . The 
reduction is permanent, as Ihave not gained an ounce In weight 
since then.” Now da: to prove to you how effective, pleasant 

y is, to reduce weight, send us your name 
aaa fit tres of chat Ln pass box e's aati’ ta a yiein 
& box ofc ‘ 
xealed w r, with no advertising = it to indicate what it 
contains, costes you nothing to try it. 
BALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 207, St. Louls, Me, 
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Pieces to Speak 
ee eC ee 


A Parent’s Day Exercise. 


Nelle Spangler Mustain. 
Song—‘ Home Sweet Home.’’—/ohn Howard Payne. 
Mi’d pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which seek through the world is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home; there’s no place like home! 




















An exile from home splendor dazzles in vain, 

Oh! give me my lowly, thatched cottage again. 

The birds singing gaily, that come at my call; 

Give me them with the peace of mind, dearer than a}. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home; there’s no p.ace like home! 


How sweet ’tis to sit ’neath a fond father’s smile, 

And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile, 

Let others delight mid new pleasures to roam, 

But give me, oh! give me the pleasures of home, 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

But give me, oh! give me the pleasures of home. 


Recitation—‘‘ Welcome. ’’— Selected. 
Kind friends and dear parents, we welcome you here 
To our nice pleasant schoolroom, and teacher so dear; 
We wish but to show how much we have learned, 
And how to our lessons our hearts have been turned. 


We hope you’ll remember we all are yet young, 

And when we’ve recited, and spoken, and sung, 

You will pardon our blunders, which, as all are aware, 
May even extend to the president’s chair. 


Our life as schooltime, and till that shall end, 

With our Father in Heaven for teacher and friend, 

Oh, let us perform well each task that is given, 

Till our time of probation is ended in heaven. 
Recitation—‘A Boy’s Mother.’’—/ames Whitcomb Riley. 


My mother she’s so good to me, 

Ef I wuz good as I could be, 

I couldn’t be as good—no, sir!— 

Can’t any boy be good as her! 

She loves me when I’m glad er sad; 

She loves me when I’m good er bad; 

An’ what’s a funniest thing, she says 

She loves me when she punishes. 

I don’t like her to punish me,— 

That don’t hurt,—but it hurts to see 

Her cryin’—Nen I cry; an’ nen 

We both cry an’ be good again. 

She loves me when she cuts and sews 

My little cloak an’ Sund’y clothes; 

An’ when my Pa comes home to tea, 

She loves him most as much as me. 

She laughs an’ tells him all I said, 

An’ grabs me an’ pats my head; 

An’ I hug her; an’ hug my Pa, 

An’ love him purt-nigh much as Ma. ‘ 
Song—‘‘ The Beacon Light of Home’’ (Harmonized Melodies. 
Recitation—‘‘ When Pa Begins T’ Shave.’’ 

When Sunday mornin’ comes around 

My pa hangs up his strop, 
An’ takes his razor out an’ makes 
It go c’flop! c’flop! 
An’ then he gets his mug an’ brush 
An’ yells to me, ‘‘ Behave!’’ 
I tell you, things is mighty still— 
When pa begins t’ shave. 


Then pa he stirs his brush around 
An’ makes th’ soapsuds fly; 
An’ sometimes, when he stirs too hard, 
He gits some in his eye. 
I tell y’u, but it’s funny then 
To see pa stamp and rave; 
But y’u musn’t git ketched laffin’— 
When Pa begins t’ shave. 





«you a fine 
a oe machine to practice one 
This is the ONLY successful way 
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‘OVERNMENT 


y POSITIONS 
25,566 
a APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil 
Service places during 
the year ending June 
30, 1908. This was 
12,368more than forany previous 
year. No influence of any kind 
required. These are excellent 
positions for young people. Only 
& common school education re- 
quired. Thousands whom we 
have instructed By MaIL for the 
examination are now in the 
Government Service at salaries 
from $840 to. $1,400 per year. 
Our Civil Service Catalogue 
contains letters from hundreds 
of persons in the Government 
Service who state that they owe 
their positions to our course of 
training: also contains ques- 
tions recently used by the Gov- 
ernment. We also have the fol- 
lowing departments which give 
the most thorough courses ever 
taught by the Correspondence 
method : Law, Normal, Stenog- 


and Business, Literature and Journalism. 
you are interested in our line of work, write at 
once for one of our catalogues, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 









EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE, 
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froma sample wheelfu. 
make large fits. Write at once for catal 


pro 
andour special offer. AUTOMO. 5 
hines, tires, sundries, etc., half usual prices. 
OYOLE O00., Dept.36D, Chicago 





THE «EDNA”’ POMPADOUR COMB 


With it you can arrange your hair in the prevailing pom- 

padour style without using a Rat” or roll of unclean 

animal hair. The **Edna’’ is sanitary and keeps the hair 

and scalp sweet and clean. It makes a perfect pom 

dour and holds it firmly in place. By mail prepaid, 35c 
Lady Agents Wanted. 


DAVID HENRY &C0.,8 8-344 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











& CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
950 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


WHY NOT KEEP CLEAN °°7"tR' “*” 

oe yey catarrhs, germs, disease, dear, 

Udit dt wos HOW Seats, "el Ri Fare 
0 

of Sauitary toilet lotion,” QNE PINT FREE 

and also a 64 page book hintful to ladies. 

Dr. Foote’s Sanitary Bureau, 129 E. 28 St. New York 





Our 
Unt, Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to 
18 STAMMERING SCHOOL 90 Adelaide St., 


WOMEN T0 § sewing only. Its al 
ry cores HE Pardes ats Swe Se 
Onivereat the. Dept. 29, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mich. 





Shields at home; plaid 





If you are too stout write to Mrs. 

A. L.Stockham,17C Park Row,New 

York.N.Y. for her new book telling 
how to REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT 

5 POUNDS A WEEK. Purely vege- 
table and parmless. Endorsed by 
ik mailed FREEin plain sealed letter 


$20 PER.100 FOR NAMES. .. Established 1894. 
Full instructions and outfit 10c. 
1 mean business. Jas Lugg, Clayton 


Denver, Colo. 
CRAZY WORK 








com eres ees, Ret 
MULL. Box 88. Janesy Corr. N. J. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


When pa gits done a-shavin' of 
His face, he turns around, 
And Uncle Bill says: ‘‘Why, John, 
Yu’r chin looks like plow’d ground!”’ 
An’ then he laffs—jest laffs an’ laffs, 
But I got t’ behave, 
Cos things apt to happen quick— 
When pa begins t’ shave. 
—Harry Douglass Robbins. 


Song—‘‘Home and Mother. ‘Golden 


Glees. ) 


““Make Your Mother Happy’’—Alice 
Cary. 


| Children, maxe your mother happy, 


’ Make her sing instead of sigh, 

For the mournful hour of parting 
May be very, very nigh. 

Children, make your mother happy, 
Many griefs she has to bear; 


| And she wearies ’neath her burdens— 


Can you not those burdens share? 


Song—'‘ The Swannee River.’’ (May be 
sung as a solo. ) 
Acrostic—‘‘Mother, Father, Home. 
(Class exercise. ) 
My boy, I’d give the world, if it were 
mine, 
To backward turn the dial of time 
And be a boy again, with heart like 
thine; 
To quaff again the cup, care free— 
To play the pranks that thou dost play 





on me, 

| And langh/ the laugh of boyhood’s 
sportive glee; 

| To chase each gold-winged butterfly I 
meet, 

To feel the green grass kiss my sun- 
browned feet, 

To look on life as but a poem sweet. 

—A. E. Jackson. 


‘*Qh there’s nothing on earth, half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child.’’ 
—Mrs. Alexander. 


feet 

Have climbed the earliest; 
streams most sweet 

Are ever those at which our young lips 
drank, 

Stooped ‘to their waters o’er the grassy 
bank.’’ 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


and the 


‘*Help me to please my parents dear, 
And do whate’r they tell; 
Bless all my friends, both far and near, 
And keep them safe and well.’’ 
—Mrs. Osgood. 
‘*Every day is a little life; 
And life is but a day repeated.’’ 
~ —Bishop Hail. 


‘* Rugged strength and radiant beauty 
All combined in nature’s plan; 
Humble toil and heavenly duty— 
May ever form a perfect :nan.’’ 
—Mrs. Hale. 


Song—'‘ Father’s Growing Old, John.’’ 
(Golden Glees. ) 
For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And in spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth.’’ 
—Alice Cary. 


All that I am my mother made me.’’— 
John Quincy Adams. 


always the work of the 


Napoleon. 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 
Mr, A. 8, Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Clothier,) says if an flerer 
Bladder Disease te him, 


» Conn. (The 
iM su from, Kidney and 

will wri hé 
them to the cure he used, 


will direct 
He makes 





‘ect home 
no charge W: favor. 


‘The hills are dearest where our childish | 


‘‘The future destiny of the child is | 
mother. — | 


‘* Honor thy father and thy mother.’’— 


| The Bible. 


‘*Every day is a fresh beginning— 
Every morn is the world made new; . 
You ‘who are weary of sorrow and 
sinning— 
Here is a beautiful thought for you, 
A thought for me and a thought for you.”’ 
—Susan Coolidge. 
‘“FLed says, ‘Be brave;’ 
White says ‘Be pure’; 
Blue says, Be ‘true.’ ’’ 
— Selected. 


Song—'‘ Coming Home. ’’ (Golden Glees. ) 

‘* Heaven has imprinted in the mother’s 
face something beyond this world.’’— 
Selected. 


**Qh you who have a mother dear, 
Let not a word or act give pain, 
But cherish and love her with, your life, 
You ne’er can haye her like again.’’ 
—Anon. 
My son, be this thy simple plan; 
Serve God and love thy fellow man; 
Forget not in temptation’s hour, 
That sin lends sorrow double power; 
Count life a stage upon thy way, 
And follow conscience, come what may, ~ 
Alike with heaven and earth sincere, 
With hand and brow and bosom clear, 
Fear God and know no other fear.’’ 
—Pringle. 
‘*Every gentle word you say, “ 
One dark spirit drives away, 
Every gentle deed you do 
One bright spirit brings to you.’’ 
: —Virginia Harrison. Y 


Concert— ~ 
Home’s not merely" roof and room, 
It needs something to endear it— 
| Home is where the heart can bloom 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it. 
What is home with none to meet— 
| None to love, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet and only sweet 
| When there’s those we love to meet 
us. 


Recitation—'‘ The ? Boy * For Me.’’— 
| Selected. 
His cap is old, but his hair is gold, 
And his face is as clear as the sky, 
And whomever he meets, on lanes 
streets, 
He looks them straight in the eye, 
With a fearless pride that has naught to 
hide, 
Though he bows like a little knight, | 
Quite debonair to a lady fair, 
With a smile that is swift as light. 


Does his mother call? ” 
| Not a kite or ball, 

| Or the prettiest game, can stay 
His eager feet as he hastens to greet 


Whatever she means to say, 





”» 


| 
| 


or 





friend 

| At school its his place at nine, 
marks earned 

Ail ready to toe the line. 


I wonder if you have seen him too, 
This boy who is not too big 

For a morning kiss from mother and Sis, 
Who isn’t a bit cf a prig, 

But gentle and strong, and the whole day 

long 

|. As happy as happy can be, 

| A gentleman, dears, inthe coming years, 

And at present the boy for me!’’ 

Song—-‘ Back to the Old Home.’’ 


Reading--‘‘ Are the Children at Home ?’’ 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 





Each day when the glow of sunset 
Fades in the western sky 
And the wee ones. tired of playing, 


Firmness of Figure 
Neatness of Outline 
Ease of Movement 
And Grace of Style 
Unite to Make 

The Ferris Waist 
Just Right. 


FERRIS 


SENSE ST 
is made in all styles and sizes to fit 
women and children of every form 
andage. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
“FERRIS GOOD SENSE” sewed 
in red on the front marks it genuine 
The Ferris Bouk illustrated, mailed free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 








And the teachers depend on the little | 


With his lessons learned and his good | 





AUTO COATS 


Made-to-Order 


In appearance, a natty, perfect fitting, 
modish coat. In effect, a protection 
to heaith and a source of comfort, 
because they are 
Rain, Wind and Dust Proof | 

An all sound coat for rainy [7 
weather, traveling, driving, out- /}. 
ings. An absolute necessity in 
wet weather. Comfortable and 
Stylish at alltimes. Youcaa 
bave any change in style of 
collar or belt. Also Bishop 

. Box back either 

fitted into the form or very 
full. Small shoulder 
capes made if wanted. 

Ve guarantee absolute- | 
ly every garment we make, 

Send for our samples— 
examine carefully — select 
your material—send in your 
measurements and we will 
make up and send garment at! 
once,C.0,.D, on approval if 
you desire. We havea laige 
variety of fabrics and make 
garments up to $35.00. 

We fit ly, s who 
can not be fitted by the average 
manufacturer or tailor. Ver 
large persons easily fitted. 

Seiews and capes $2.50 each, 
Men's and Bays’ storm 
coats. 





Special offer to those willing to get up combination 





order. 
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J. H, AUSTLN, 49) MeVieker’s Bidg. , Chicago, iil. 
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Straight Satary and ell expenses 
$30 WEEKL to man with rig to introduce our 
Poultry and Stock Remedies, 
Send forContract. We mean business and furnish best 
of references. Dept. B1, ROYAL CO-OP. MFG, 00., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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$10.95 NEW STEEL RANGE. 
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4 model, square 
steel range(with reservoir or 
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delivery 
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Rh TOOTH PASTI 
endorsed by 3,000 Dentists 1s: 
the best, It cleans the teeth 
heals and hardens the gums 
sweetens the breath and by 
=e ing the harmful Bac 
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TOOTH INSURANC 
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Uktbe HAIR SWITCHES, 


FINEST HUMAN HalR, ORDINARY COLORS. 
2 os. 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, @2.25 
2oz. Winches, 1.25 | 34 02. Binches, 3.95 
2% of. inches, 1.40] 402. %inches, €.60 
Remit five cents for postage, 
Ali short stem, three strands. Send sam; 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Go tripping lightly by, 

I steal away from my husband, 
Asieep in his easy chair 

And watch in the open doorway 
Their faces fresh aud fair. 


Alone in the dear old homestead 
That once was ful) of life, 
Ringing with girlish laughter 
Echoing boyish strife, 
We two are waiting together; 
And oft, as the shadows come, 
With tremulous voice he calis me, 
‘‘It is night! Are the children home?’’ 
Yes. love!’’ I answer him gently, 
**They’re all home, jong ago, ’— 
And I sing in my quivering treble 
A song so soft and iow, 
Till the old man drops to slumber 
With bis head upou my hand, 
And I tell to myself the number 
At home in the better land. 


At home where never a sorrow 
Shali dim their eyes with tears! 
Where the smile of God is on them 
Through all the summer years! 

I know—yet my arms are empty, 
That forfdly folded seven, 

And the mother heart within me 
Is almost starved for heaven. 


Sometimes in the dusk of evening 
I only shut my eyes, 

And the children are all about me, 
A vision from the skies; 

The babe whose dimpled fingers 
Lost the way to my breast, 

And the beautiful ones, the angels, 
Passed to the world of the blest. 


With never a cloud upon them, 
I see their radiant brows, 
My boys that I gave to freedom— 
The red sword sealed their vows! 
In a tangled Southern forest, 
Twin brothers bold and brave, 
They fell; aud the flag they died for 
Thank God! floats over their grave. 


A breath, and the vision is lifted 
Away on the wings of light, 

And again we two are together, 
All alone in the night. 

They tell me his mind is failing, 
But I smile at idve fears; 

He is only back with the children, 
In the dear and peaceful years. 


And stiil, as the summer sunset 
Fades away in the west, 
And the wee ones tired of playing, 
Go trooping home to rest, 
My husband calls from his corner, 
‘*Say love, have the children come?"’ 
Aud 1 answer with eyes uplifted, 
Yes, dear! they are all at home.’' 
Closing Song—''The Old House at 
Home.’’ 





A Quotation Debate. 
Mrs. Emma Taylor. 


First Speaker —- Madam Teacher, School- 
mates and friends. Our question for de- 
hate is, ‘‘Resolved that conntry life is 
more enjoyable than life in the city. I 


think country life is more enjoyable. for, | 


as Byrou says— 
**There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea and the music in its 
roar,’’ 


Second Speaker, addressing teacher and 
school. I agree with Bryant when he 
says— 

‘The country ever has a lagging Spring, 
Waiting for May to call its violets forth, 





And June its roses—showers and sunshine 
bring 

Slowly the deepening verdure o’er the 
earth, 

To put their foliage out, the woods are 
slack, 

And one by one the singing-birds come 
back. 

Within the city’s bounds the time of 
flowers 

Comes earlier, Jet a mild sunny day, 

Such as tull often for a few bright hours, 

Breathes through the sky of March the 
airs of May, 

Shine on our roofs and chase the wintry 
gloom 
And Jo! our borders glow with sudden 

bloom, ’’ 


Third Speaker, addressing teacher and 


school. Keats has wel) said, that— 

‘*To one who has been long in city pent, 

’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven to breathe a 

prayer — 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. ’’ 
Fourth Speaker, addressing teacher and 

school With Earnest Bross I would ask— 


‘*Thinkest thou that Nature only dwells 
Where solitude his message tells. — 

The only impress of her hand 

On somber peak and lonely strand, — 
Sole tongue her mighty heart could find 
In booming wave and whispering wind? 
Fond Nature smiles with equal pride 

On vaulting dome and prairies wide; 
Her harpiscord the singing wires 

Her altars the electric fires.’’ 


Fifth Speaker, addressing teacher and 
school. One of my opponents quoted 
Bryant; but that fact also says— 

‘*The groves were God’s first temples, 
ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them,—ere he 
framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling 
wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence he knelt 


down 

And offered to the mightiest, solemn 
thanks 
And supplication.’’ 


And again he says— 
‘*Here have I ’scaped the city’s stifling 
heat, 
Its horrid sounds and, its polluted air; 
And where the seasons milder fervors beat, 
And gales that sweep the forest bor- 
ders, bear 
The song of bird, and sound of running | 4 
stream, 
Am come awhile to wander and to dream.’ 


Sixth Speaker, addressing teacher and 


school — 
‘*’Tis al) very well to talk of the wealth 


Of undisturbed nature, when you are in 


hea'th, 

But you wish that the city and doctor 
were near 

When e‘er you have cause some sickness 
to fear.’’ 


Seventh Speaker addressing teacher and 


school, 
But Dryden would say— 





CALIFORNIA 


For illustrated folder and full inform 
ation via all lines, including itinerary 
covering reverse route if desired, ad- 
dress W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. Agt,. 
Michigan’Central R. R., 486 Ellicott 
Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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scientific germicide is used and en- 
dorsed by leading physicians everywhere. It 
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Send for free booklet how to treat diseases. 
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indian Beads for making Chains, fobs 
‘and belts, Schools furnished. Special prices. 


Write. ers supplied. Wholesale and re- 
tail Beads, Sioux buckskin Bead Work, Elk 
Teeth, Bask: oe, Fossils, Sh2!ls, 
Stone Relics. 8c. stamp. Whole- 
sale pplinaian Neckebei, Betis free. State wants. 






Belts and Fobs for sale. 
Hea eavy Btock. 19th year. 
ms W, STILWELL, Deadwood, 8S. Dakota 


Be Your Ove € Chive ist. We have a hand 
some 20 page booklet on “How to have 
Easy, Healthy, weeps "which we wal menit to 
apy address for a 2c. stamp... Bunions can be cured. 
The booklet tells you how to do it in —_—_ home 
without cutting ne without the slightest incon ven- 
fence, It also tells about the gat og and remov- 
al of corns, in ing toe nails andthe treatment of 

all. kinds of foot troubles. Foot Remedy Co., 
Saite 533, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Save Money and Trouble 


Perfect in fit, never or uncomfortable. 
Very convenient, stylish, economical. Made 
of fine cloth and nine resemble linen 

The turn down collars are reversible and give 
double service. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled, discard. We send by mail 
prepaid ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 

gt Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6c. in 
. 8. stamps. Name size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H. Boston. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


SONGWRITERS 2 


_| ‘‘ Better to hunt in fields for health un- 


svon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 


and the beauty of it is, that no possible 


the benefits of charcval, says: 
Stuart’s Absorbent 
patients suffering from gas in stomach | 
1 MAKE you ene and bowels, and to clear the complex- 


bought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseuos 
draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 
God never made his work for man to 
mend.’’ 
And then as Cowper says— 
‘*God made the country, and man made 
the town; 
What wonder then that health and virtue, 
gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter 
draught 
That life holds out to all, 
abound, 
And least be threatened in the fields and 
groves?’’ 
Eighth speaker, addressing teacher and 
scholars. As for mel prefer city life, for 
as N. P. Willis put it— 
‘*Your love in a cottage is hungry, 
Your vine is a nest of flies— 
Your milkmaid shocks the graces, 
And simplicity talks of pies! 
You lie down to your shady slumber, 
And wake with a bug in your ear, 
And your damsel that walks in the morn- 
ing 
Is shod like a mountaineer, ’’ 


_ THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


should most 


Few People Know How Useful It is in 
Preserving Health andeauty. 

Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take cf it the better; it is nota 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money is 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 


ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 


harm can result from their continued 
use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 
A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
‘*T advise 
Lozenges to all 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 





Ninth Speaker—With Sam Hughson, I 
love the country and— 
**I'd ruther lay out here emong the trees, 


bees, 
A-knowin t’het I can do asI please, 
Than to live what folks calla life of 
ease, 
Up thar in the city. 
For I really don’t ’zactly understan’ 
Where the comfort is fer any man 
In walkin’ hot bricks and usin’ a fan, 
An’ enjoyin’ himself as he says he can, 
Up thar in the city.’’ 


When I want to enjoy myself, like 
Henrietta Elliott— 
‘*T shall watch the leaping squirrels, 
And the patient creeping ants, 
And learn the ways of wee wood-folk 
In their unmolested haunts. 
And perchance, in the hush that follows 
The struggle to be wise, 
Some truth that was coy beforetime, 
May take me by surprise.’’ 


Betty, the Bound Girl. 


With the singin’ birds an’ the bum’ le | 





By Ethel Parton. 


She was the only one who stayed— | 

(Lads and lassies, come hither and heed!) 

Her small hands toiled till their work | 
was done, 

Her little brown feet disdained to run 

For fire or sword or Regular’s gun! 

(And this is the ballad of Betty, her 
deed. ) 


Midmost April and feel of the May, 
Balm in the air and joy in the day; 
Workaday robins, courting at ease 

In the dawn-pink cloud of the blossom- 
ing trees; 

Quarreling orioles, sunset drest, 
Pilfering scraps for their swinging nest; 
And swooping suddenly into sight, 
Bright as the blue fire noon day’s height. 
A bluebird venturing nigh to drink 

At the homely ox-trough’s bubbling 
brink. 

Within-doors Betty, as blithe as a bird, 
Answered the whistles and calls she 
heard, — 

Pursing her little round mouth until 
’Twas chirrup for chirrup and trill for trill. 
Gay little Betty: no one today 

To scold or hurry her: all away— 

All the folks but old Deborah Short 





Gone to a wedding in Newburyport. 
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- Get it in the negative. 





Bea 


Photographer, 
or an Artist 


You Can Learn at Home. 


As President and Director of the American 
School of Art and Photography, I want to say 
to you, that the 23 first prizes my pictures have 
been awarded, both in this country and E urope, 
have simply resulted from my ability to “get 
it in the negative."’ 

By our oy oY of — instruction, any per- 
son =e t Photography or the 
Portrait Arts, cht a certainty of success 
that far surpasses class room possibilities. 

We will impart to you, fora small amount, 
a wealth of practical’ knowledge, which I and 
pe Sl experts have spent years In ac- 
quiri 

‘Ambitious men and women are dally secur- 
ing good paying positions in the pictorial pro 
fessions, after qualifying for diplomas in our 
home taught courses. We teach them, by mail, 
as resultfully at their own homes, as in the 
best equipped studios. 

Some take up Professional Photography, 
—— tag Camera _ work, Retouch- 

RE. © Pastel, Water Colors, or 
M miatere re Painting. In each course the in 
struction and criticisms are persona! ; waste of 
materials is entirely eliminated and ‘only the 
most ordinary outfits are required. 

Our students are taught under the same 
conditions which would prevail, were they 
actually ere in business, This explains 
the reason for the success our graduates in- 
variably attain. 

J. A. Baumgardner of York, Pa., writes :— 

The American School of Art and Photo- 
graphy has made a photographer of me, I 
have learned, bullt up a business, and made a 
living at the same time. 

Our book containing complete informa- 
tion is free, if you state course of study in 
which interested. 


American School of Art 
and Photography 


INCORPORATED CAPITAL $100,000 


255 Washington Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 








Old Aunt Short, who was left behind 
With her nitiety years and her feeble 
mind, 

Blinking and dozing sunk in her chair— 
Left with the house to the bound-girl’s 
care. 


Deft little Betty! She worked and sang 
Till the bright tins quivered, the rafters 
rang, 

And she stopped for breath, 
red cheeks glowed 
And—‘‘ Who’s that comes o’er the rise of 
the road?’’ 


while her 


She ran to the door, and the hoarse voice 
cried: 
‘*Now good folk, haste ye to fly or hide! | 













NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$75,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT 8ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO.- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars, 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 













For the Regulars come, and they come | 





to your words. | ion and purify the breath, mouth and | | 


AND POETS me ete ‘and ar sng companions throat; 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them; 

e Tf cures you, a box at drug stores, and although in | 
FREE: © $1.00; some sense a patent preparation, yet I 


Steinway Hall, < Chicago. 
fe ae | 
wilt pend any” su bret abottie of 
ST 
if it does not, don’t. Give expe or aan. Address, 
D. J. LANE, Box. N. I, St. 








OTT, COHOES, N. ¥. 


I also believe the liver is 


they cost but twenty-five cents 


Mary's, Kansas. | believe I get more and better charcoal | 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in | | The, crackling of muskets and shouting 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets. 


» | 





this way, | 

And the werd is Pillage, and Burn, and 
Slay! 

They’re in Ipswich now, and the town 
fares ill; 

There’s red smoke rolling by Heartbreak 
Hill; 

And borne on the breezes came once and 

again 





of men— 
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WAL’ PAPER OFFER 


FOR 26 CENTS YOU CAN PAPER 
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enjoy li boon to ve mother. 2 
thousands a grateful ste pe oy us like this: 


Tour Brace and 36th Ave., Moridian, Miss., Jan'y 3, 1902. 
a eet race saved my life and completely testored me to 
had been ailing two years with liver —— 


Lee , with all ite horrors, back 

urinary and menstrual Simonton, 

bearing down, leucorrh Mrs. Mollie W. Thomas. 
Write for our book. It might save 


eter ipeftioulars: “Address” 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
Howard C. Rash, Mgr., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 

















Kidney Diseases 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND 
DIABETES CURED. 


University Chemist Acting as Judge. 













Irvine K, Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, O., demon- 
strated before the editorial board of the Evening Post, 
one of the leading daily papers of Cincinnatl, 

" the power of his remedy to 
cure the worst forms ofkidney 
diseases. Later a public test 
was instituted under the 
auspices of the 
and five cases of Bright's 
Disease and Diabetes were 
selected by them and placed 
under Dr. Mott's care. In 
three months’ time all were* 
ss cured, one of the 
most prominent Universities in 

nited States having been 
chosen by the Post to make 
exaniination of the casce before and after treatment, 

Any one désiring to read the details of this pub- 
lic test can obtain copies of the papers by writing to 
Dr, Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an in- 
——- reputation that has brought him into 

ndence with people all over the world, and 
vera! noted Europeans are numbered Dancer ‘those 
who hi have taken his treatment and been cured. 

The doctor will correspoud with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble, either in the first, intermediate or 
last stages, and will be pleased to give his =< 
opinion free to those who will send him acne 
their symptoms, An essay which the or 
prepared about kidney troubles and Serr - 
new method or treatment will also be — 


him, Correspondence ie this 
addressed to VINEE orn, Mt. D. 170 aber, be 
Bullding, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Right time All the time, ah time to the 
End of time, and while you can get it 
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FINE GOLD WATCHES sold to Anybody, 
Anywhere, Ow Credit. Monthly payments. 


For particulars 
GOOD-TLAS WATCH Co, , 66 Fifth Ave. , Chisage, 
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I heard asI hurried, They’re coming! 
They’re near! 

Fly, fly for your lives, for the British are 
here!’ 


Then galloping onward, the weary white 
horse, 

With Panic at heel in his laboring course, 

His heavy hoofs thudding the road as he 
ran, 

Alarmed the wayside and roused every 
mani. 

Oh, wild was the terror he left as he sped; 

Each sound on the saft air came laden 
with dread! 


The men ran to harness, the women to 
pack : 

They started and shrieked if a whip 
chanced to crack, 

A filley that whinnied turned brown 
faces pale, 

And voices cried, ‘‘Murder!’’ 
dropped a rail! 


if one 


To saddle and pillion they scrambled 
pell-mell— 

First flinging the silverware into the 
welll 

They loaded up wagons and mounted the 
pile; 

They lashed the poor horses for mile up- 
on mile. 


Big Jed, called the Bully, in frenzied 
alarm 

Was off with a spare-rib tucked under his 
arm. 

(Jed, Betty’s worst torment, the scoffer 
at girls, 

Who laughed at her ‘freckles and pulled 
her brown curls) ; 

And flying o’er fences and leaping o’er 
streams 

(Such jumps as a sleeper takes breathless 
in dreams), 

He ran for a mile, and another, and three, 

And climbed at the last to the top of a 
tree. 


When unharmed, but well provisioned, 
but quaking with fright, 

He shivered-and shuddered and chattered 
all night! 

But Betty? Ah, Betty was not of that 
make-— 

She stood to her post for old Deborah’s 
sake. 


With her heart in her throat, and her 
freckled cheeks white, 

She clung to the doorway and watched 
the wild flight— 

Watched neighbors and friends as they 
passed her and fled, 

And called her to ‘‘Come!’’ 
shook her small head. 

E’en when one drew rein as he galloped, 
and cried, 

‘*The mare’ll carry double! 
and ride!’’ 


while . she 


Up, Betty, 


Brave Betty, poor Betty, took one step— 
but one— 

Then back to the doorway, and bade him 
ride on, 

| While Aunt Debby’s old voice whined 
complaining and thin; 

‘“‘My pillow wants plumping; 
Betty, come in!’’ 

She turned and went in, and to work- 
ing once more; 

She polished the tables, she scrubbed up 
the floor 


you, 


With work, hardest 
panic at bay; 
Scoured tins, and feared death, 
the long, dragging day, 


work, she held 


through 
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And that’s all!—all that happened; it 
was but a scare; 
The fighting was fancy, the British were 


-air! 
The farms lay unharried. Hours after, 
when came. 
The message of safety, with laughter and 
shame 


Trooped men—folk and good wives, 
returning to claim 
Homes abandoned in terror at sound of 


a name! 

Little Betty alone stood at setting of 
sun, 

‘Tired, pale, bu. unshamed, with her 


day’s work done! 


It was not cowards alone who fled, 
Trembling bullies like braggart Jed; 
(Lads and lasses, ’t were well to heed!) 
Men who soon, ere the summer was done, 
At Bunker Hill bore the patriot gun 
Ran that day, when she would not run— 
And this is the ballad of Betty, her deed! 
—St. Nicholas 


Happiness. 
By Emily D. Elton. 


My teacher thinks I’m old enough 
To make a speech today, 

And so she told me what to do, 
And I know what to say. 

The first thing I must make a bow, 
A graceful bow like this; 

Be self-possessed whatever comes, 
Whether you cheer or hiss. 


I have no notes or borrowed thoughts, 
So I’ll not keep you long, 

Others will follow with a speech, 
Or it may be a song. 

But I’ve a secret I would tell, 
Though I’m no seer or sage, 

Yet it is what they sought in vain, 
Through many a weary age. 


And what you all are seeking still, 
Each in a different way, 

The man, the woman, and the child, 
The baby at its play. 

*Tis happiness, now listen all 
Who for the secret care, 

Please turn to Webster’s Unabridged 
And you will find it there. 
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~ peculiar Power Possessed by .a New 





A TEST EXPERIMENT. 





Medicine. 
Of new discoveries there is noend, but 
one of the most recent, most remarkable 
and one which will prove invaluable to 
thousands of people, is a discovery which 
it is believed will take the place of all 
other remedies for the cure of those com- 
mon and obstinate diseases, dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles. This discovery is not 
a loudly advertised, secret patent medi- 
cine, but isa scientific combination of 
wholesome, perfectly harmless vegetable 
essences, fruit, salts, pure pepsin and 
bismuth. 





These remedies are combined in loz- 
enge form, pleasant to take, and will 
preserve their good qualities indefinitely, 
whereas all liquid medicines rapidly lose 
whatever good qualities they may have 
had as soon as uncorked and exposed to 
the air. 

This preparation is called Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and it is claimed that 
one of these Tablets or lozenges will di- 


gest from 300 to 3,000 times its own weight 
of meat, eggs and other wholesome food. 


And this claim has been proven by actual 
experiments in the following manner: A 
hard-boiled egg cut into small pieces was 
placed in a bottle containing warm water 
heated to ninety eight degress (or blood 
heat) ; one of these Tablets was then placed 
ina bottle and the proper temperature 
maintained for three hours and a half, at 
the end of which time the egg was as 
completely digested as it would have been 
in a healthy stomach. This experiment 
was undertaken to demonstrate that what 
it would do in the bottle it would also do 
in the stomach, hence its unquestionable 
value in the cure of dyspepsia and weak 
digestion. Very few people are free from 
some form of indigestion, but scarcely 
two will have the same symptoms. Some 
will suffer most from distress after eating, 
bloating from gas in the stomach and 
bowels, others have acid dyspepsia or 
heartburn, others palpitation or head- 
aches, sleeplessness, pains in the chest 
and under shoulder-blades, extreme nerv- 
ousness as in nervous dyspepsia, but they 
all have the same cause —failure to prop- 
erly digest what is eaten. The stomach 
must have rest and assistance, and Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets give it d0¢h, by digest- 
ing the food for it and in a short time it 
is restored to its normal action and vigor. 
At the same time the Tablets are so harm- 
less that a child can take them with ben- 
efit. This new preparation has already 
made many astonishing cures, as for in- 
stance, the following: : 
“After using only one package of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets I have received 
such great and unexpected benefit that I 
wish to express my sincere gratitude. In 
fact, it has been six months since I took 
the package and I have not had one par- 








all this in the face of the fact that the 
best doctors I consulted told me my case 
was chronic dyspepsia and absolutely in- 
curable, as I had suffered twenty-five 
years. I distributed half a dozen pack- 
ages among my friends here who are very 
anxious to try this remedy.’’ Mrs. Sarah 
A. Skeel, Lynnville, Jasper Co., Mo. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists everywhere at 50 cents for full- 
sized packages. A little book on ‘‘Stom- 
ach Diseases’’ mailed free by addressing 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


The Boy and the March 
Wind. 
By Sara E. Branderwood. 


Ho you! March wind, with your howl- 
ing and blowing, 
Waking the people up out of their 





Yes, but you blow in the morning at 
schooltime, 
Filling our eyes with the dust from the 
lane; 


toss them, 
Into the puddles left here by the rain. 


Ha! Ha! you youngster, I do love to 
tease you, 
But Iam working hard too, while I 
play; 
I blow the snows away for gentle April, 
She, with her rain-drops, makes ready 


for May. 
May brings the flowers, though I never 
see them, 
If I should breathe they would weer 
and die. 


So I must blow until April approaches, 
Then till next March, I will bid you 
Good-bye. 


Heroes of History. 
By Susie M. Best. 


(A recitation for several children. ) 
You ask me who’s my hero? 
Leonidas he’ ll be, 
Who with three hundred Spartans 
Fought at Thermopylae. 


You ask me who’s my hero? 
Columbus, brave and bold, 
On history’s brightest pages 
His daring deeds are told. 


You ask me who’s my hero? 
Old Scotland gives my man, 
T’is Robert Bruce who often 
To victory led his clan. 


You ask me who’s my hero? 
A nation loves him well— 
Where’er they talk of freedom 
You hear of William Tell. 


You ask me who’s my hero? 
George Washington is he, 
Because from cruel thralldom 
He set our country free. 


You ask me who’s my hero? 
Horatius, I would say 

Who held the bridge uhdaunted 
And saved his land that day. 
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sleep; 
Rushing up streets and lanes, rattling the 
window-panes, : 
Frightening the children, and making 
them weep. 
Ha! Ha! you youngster, your place is in 
dreamland, 
Creep into bed, or I’ll freeze ali your 
toes; _ 
How in the world you could ever have 
Springtime, 
Without my blowing, why nobody 
knows. 


Snatching our hats, while you laughingly | 





You ask me who’s my hero? 
T’is not a man—but mark 

I’ll name for you a maiden 

The brave Joan of Arc. 


You ask me who’s my hero? 
Grace Darling, if you please— 
You surely all remember 
The way she balked the seas. 


You ask me who’s my hero? 
Put Lincoln in the place, 
In spite of contumely 
He freed a shackled race. 


You ask me who’s my hero? 
One free from guile and greed 
No nation named a nobler 
Than Arnold Winkelried. 


You ask me who’s my hero? 
His deed is not far back— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! for Hobson 
Who sank the Merrimac! 


You ask me who’s my hero? 
He has no special name, 
For each who dees his duty 

A hero’s rights may claim. 


Aladdin. 


Note—This recitation is required to be 
learned in the Fifth B grade of the New 
York City schools. 


When I was a beggarly boy, 
And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nora toy, 
But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 
When I could not sleep for the cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded, with roofs of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain! 
Since then I have toiled day and night, 
I have money and power good store, 
But I’d give all my lamps of silver 
bright, 
For the one that is mine no more, 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose, 
You gave and may snatch again, 
I have nothing ’twould pain me to lose, 
For I own no 1rore castles in Spain! 
—Lowell. 


To-day. 


learned in the Fifth B grade of the New 
York City schools. 
So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 

This new day is born 
Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 
—Carlyle. 





DID YOU EVER hear of being gua- 
ranteed against loss when buying stock 
ina Gold Mine? That isthe investment 


we have to offer you from $100 up. The 
Mine is the Numitor Gold Mine of Cali- 


fornia, Shares are secured by a paid up 
Prudential Endowment Life Insurance 
policy. Write for the illustrated booklet. 
Numitor Gold Mine Office 1621 Diversey 


Note—This recitation is required to be | 
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Apollo and Daphene. 
‘By Florida Homeyer. 


Apollo found Cupid playing ‘with arms 
And teased him for doing so, 
10 FORTUNE ‘*You may handle yours well, Apollo,’’ 
' . he said, 


‘*But see what I’ll do with my bow!’ 


A golden arrow then flew from its place 
And lodged in the Sun God’s breast, 

A fever of love fiercely raged in his heart 
He could find neither peace nor rest. 


Cupid now took a leaden dart 
And sent it from its shaft. 

When in Daphene’s fair breast it lodged 
The mischief-maker laughed. 


Just then Apollo spied the girl 
His love burst into flower; 
‘The friends of Mr. Charles Stewart of ng nar Ii, | She saw him coming, and in haste sped 
are talking about the sudden change in bis fortunes, 
and business men are widely digcussing the enterprise From her peaceful bower. 
that raised him from an humble position in a factory 
sb chk Ok ‘plete dnd betnsé ththeoiied efeinet-Un He followed fast and near her drew, 
best known firms of public accountants in this city, She stretched her arms on high, 
To the newspaper representative who called at his | And through the leafy forest rang 
home, No 2236 Austin Ave., Mr. Stewart stated that he . 
tied long dested to enter business life, botastileeduce- | "Let terror-lades ery. 
tion had not included a business training he had been | She called aloud to the river god, 
forced to work in a local factory. Being determined to | ‘Dear fath I 
rise in the world, notwithstanding his surroundings, ar father, save i pray 
he took up @ correspondence course in book-keeping Your daughter from Apollo’s love 
and business methods during bis evening hours, and And let me bless this day. ” 
80 fitted bimself for his present position without losing 
"apy time or money while doing so, Futher than this, | Just as Apollo reached the maid 
And round her cast his arm, 
| Peneus came to help the girl, 


And rescue her from harm. 





How Charles. Stewart 
Stepped from a Fac- 
tory into a Brilliant 
Future. 


He changed her to a laurel-tree 
With branches fresh and green; 

| Whose dark and glossy leaves 

In victors’ wreaths are seen. 





Apollo claimed it for his tree, 
And wore upon his head 
| A garland of the verdure, 
Which its graceful branches shed. 


What Became of a Lie. 


First somebody told it; 

Then the room wouldn’t hold it! 

So the busy tongues rolled it 
Till they got it outside; 

When the crowd came across it, 
And it grew long and wide. 





From a very small Jie, sir, 

It grew deep and high, sir, 

Till it reached the sky, sir, 
And it frightened the moon; 

For she hid her sweet face, sir, 

At the dreaded disgrace, sir, 
That had happened at noon, 


This lie brought forth others, 
Dark sisters and brothers, 
And fathers and mothers— 

A terrible crew; 
And while headlong they hurried, 
The people they flurried, 
And troubled and worried, 

As lies always do. 


And so evil-bodied, 
This monstrous lie goaded, 
Till at last it exploded 
In smoke and in shame; 
While from mud and from mire, 
The pieces flew higher, 
And hit the sad liar, 
And killed his good name. 
—Christian Statesman. 


Mr. Stewart modestly refused to discuss his good fort- 
une, but he handed the reporter a copy of the following 
letter, recently written to the school whose course he 
had studied,and which had secured bis position for him: 


Commercial Correspondence Schools, 


Rochester, N, Y. 
GENTLEMEN —I have completed your course of in- 
m in bookkeeping and am well pleased with It. 
When I first wrove you I knew nothing about this sub- 
but after reading what others have accomplished 
decided to take itup. I bad no difficulty at all in 
learning bookkeeping, you made everything so plain 
tome. I could never have gone to a business college 
to learn, as I was then working in a factory every day, 
but your mall course enabled me to learn it in a very 
qhott time by devoting my spare moments to it. Lam 
wel! pleased with the way you treated mein regard to 
ing into explanations and giving immediate answers 
Biauestions. When I had completed the course I was 
surprised to hear that you had a ition for me with- 
in such a short time after I graduated from your 
achool with one of the la and best known expert 
accountant companies of the country If I had not 
taken your course I would not have been able to fill the 
position which [ have, and want to thank you for the 
way you treated me. I wish your school success, as it 
has been the means of cpening up to mea bright and 
successfu) future. No one could treat me better than 
, You have done, If any one has any doubt of your 
ability to teach him bookkeeping, 1 would be glad for 
you to refer bim to me, 
Ww ‘ou continued uy a Tam, pene aye 
ours respectfully, CHARLES ART, 
2236 Austin Ave, 


The Commercial Correspondence Schools will send 
to any ambitious young man or woman a free book, 
entitled “How To Succeed in Business,” which is the 
sume book that started Mr. Stewart on the road to suc- 
cess, This book tells how you can learn bookkeeping | 
and pey your tuition after you have been placed in a 
paying and permanent position, It fully explains the RS : s 
most wonderful system of accounting ever devised, Do but gain a boy s trust; convince 
and is full of valuable information that will help you | him by your behavior that you have 
to succeed tn life and push you forward in business. A | his happiness at heart, let him discover 
limited number of these books will be sent absolutely | ‘ 
free to any ambitious person who sincerely desires to that ba nerd the wiser of the two; let 
better his position tn life, All you need todoistosend | him experience the benefit of following 
your name and address on # postal card, and you will | your advice and the evils that arise from 


receive the book by return post, Address || disregarding it, and fear not that you 





DEAF 





absolutely free of charge. 





A work that will bring joy and quick relief to all deaf 
. It contains new and valuable information in. 


le is now being distributed 
rd to the 


new cure for deafness. It was written by s specialist celebrated throughout North 


America for his cures of this affliction. 


e wrote thie book as a gift to humanity. It is 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Perhaps you question ‘‘Why ?”’ Because this famous physician feels that 
it is his duty to God and man to give freely of his knowledge and skill to 
all such as stand in need. During the long years of his practice, his heart 


has often ached over the silent suffering of 


the yictims of deafness. He 


understands in the fullest degree what it means for them to be shut off 


from all the joyous world of sound—the song 
the dear voices of relatives and friends. 


of birds, the delights of music, 


He wrote this work as a labor of love to point out the way to a cure for 
all who are deaf. From cover to cover it is full of the most valuable medi- 
cal information. It shows how the inner tubes of the ear become blocked 
up ; it explains the strange and terrible ringing, buzzing noises in the ear ; 
it is illustrated by the finest of drawings made by the best artists ; it points 
out with truthful and positive hand, the way to restored hearing. 


SEND FOR IT AT 


ONCE 


Do not delay! The demand for the book has been so tremendous that 


its author, Dr. 8 roule. 
with ‘deafness 


means of restoring their hearing, 


Writs your nome and addree plainly on the dotted tines, 
A., Deafness 8 list, (Graduate Dublin Univer 
Royal Naval ) 29 


Doane 8St., Boston, He send you the book 


the distinguished specialist, has just gotten out a 
second edition, that all who desire may have acopy. Whoever is troubled 
in even the slightest degree, is 

this book. Thousands who have received it bless the kindly hand that 
wrote it, and that distributes it without.a thought of payment. It was the 
Let it restore yours. 


ly and freely welcome to 


cut out and send to Dr. Sproule, B. 
and formerly Surgeon in the British 


NAME..... 
ADDRESS.... 











For 











THE MOST Comfortable Shoes 


JULIETS or OXFORDS 
PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER 


Your Dealer Has Them. 


This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, 
making a Pneumatic Cushion of the heel. A suction chamber 
to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that will not 
slip on wet or polished surfaces. 


Woman’s wear are 


WITH . 


HEELS ATTACHED 











THESE HANDSOME 






thee wit Fag hed 


to deliver the goods 
us you col 


This Brocaded Dress Skirt or Reed Recker easily earned by selling 
12 caus of our Pureta Baking Powder, or by appointing two Agents. 
It Costs You No Money—We Pay the Freight, 


ot omers 
chaleo ot several useful presenta FREE, Weil wna 


PREMIUMS FREE. 
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607 Consumers Bidg., 


CONSUMERS SUPPLY CO., 





ST. LOUIS, MOQ, 








SPECIAL 60-BAY OF 


FER 
WITHTHE MAN 









To Introduce Our Latest — Powerfal Achromatic 


lescope, The Excelsior. 


INTHE MOON! 






WANTS ANOTHER: Brandy, 
bead times the money. —R,C. ALLEN. 
, or have your storekeeper 
1» Dept. W., Chambers St., New York. 








Correspondence Sehools, 64K Schools Buildings, 
» will readily guide him. —Spencer 





USIC SALE To close out stock we send by mai! 
-pleces latest Wal for 25c. 
Shaw & Co.. oO. 
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Popularity in Less than One Year. 


Throughout a great nation of eighty 
million it is a desperate struggle to secure 
even a recognition for a new article to 


say nothing of achieving popular favor, 


and yet within one year Stuart’s Catarrh 





, ed 
Tablets, the new catarrh cure, has met 
with such success that today it can be 
found in every drug store throughout the 
United States and Canada. . 

To be sure a large amount of advertis- 
ing was necessary in the first instance to 
bring the remedy to the attention of the 
public, but everyone familiar with the 
subject knows that advertising alone 
never made any article permanently suc- 
cessful. It must have in addition abso- 
lute, undeniable merit, and this the new 
catarrh cure certainly possesses in a mark- 
ed degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended 
upon inhalers, sprays and local washes or 
ointments, now use Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets because, as ‘one of the most 
prominent stated, these tablets contain in 
pleasant, convenient form all the really 
efficient catarrh remedies, such as red 
gum, blood root and similar. antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, 
and are given to little children with en- 
tire safety and benefit. 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., 
says: ‘‘I suffered from catarrh in my head 
and throat every fall, with stoppage of 
the nose and irritation in the throat affect- 
ing my voice and often extending to the 
stomach. I bought a fifty cent package 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets at my drug- 
gist’s, carried them in my pocket and 
used them faithfully, and the way in 
which they cleared miy head and throat 
was certainly remarkable. I had no ca- 
tatrh last winter and spring and ‘consider 
myself entirely free from any catarrhal 
trouble. ’’ 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., writes: ‘‘I suffered from catarrh 

‘nearly my whole life and last winter my 
two children also suffered from catarrhal 
colds and sore throat so much they were 
out of school a large portion of the- win- 
ter. My brother who was cured of ca- 
tarrhal deafness by using Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets urged me to try them so much 


that I did so and am truly thankful for | 


what they have done for myself and my 
children. I always keep a box of the 
tablets in the house and at the first ap- 
pearance of a cold or sore throat we nip 
it in the bud and catarrh is no longer a 
household affliction with us.’’ 

Full sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets are sold for fifty cents at all drug- 
gists. 

Send for book on cause and cure of ca- 
tarrh mailed free. Address, F, A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Reward of Merit. 


A New Catarrh Cure Secures National 


Department of Expression. 
(Continued from page twenty-seven.) 
of voice on next line and carry hand out 
at right oblique as before when the sword 
wasspoken of. On ‘‘honor of old 
Bingen’’ raise hand out from shoulder, 
palm toward audience. Drop it slowly at 
side on the last half of line. Linger 
lovingly on ‘‘dear.’’ 
V. 

The voice falls on ‘‘another’’ by virtue 
of emphasis. A trace of embrarrass- 
ment may be evident, manifested by 


.| dropped eyes and by hesitancy of speech. 


Give value to ‘‘not’’ and ‘‘sister.’? The 
voice falls on ‘‘sister,’? and there is a 
pause after it. Pause only slightly after 


‘*by.’’ ‘‘Merriment’’ is the emphatic 
word of line two. ‘‘Innocent,’’ ‘‘co- 
quetry,’’ ‘‘fond,’’ and ‘‘scorning’’ are 


all emphatic. On ‘‘O friend,’’ extend 
one hand, palm down, let other rest on 
chest, fingers outspread. Pause after 
‘*heart.’’ Give value to both ‘‘deepest’’ 
and ‘‘mourning.’’ Sigh deeply and 
panse perceptibly. With change of pitch 
begin line five. Beginning with ‘‘for’’ 
and through ‘‘prison,’’ the words are 
parenthetical and should be given in a 
lower pitch and more quickly than the 
first part of line five. On ‘‘moon be 
risen’’ raise arm and point at low right. 
On ‘‘my body,’’ bring hand to chest. 
Now with line seven resume the pitch of 
voice as in the first part of line five. 
On ‘‘yellow sunlight rise’’ slowly, raise 
hand, palm down at mid-front. Let the 
hand continue to ascend with line eight, 
carrying it toward right oblique. Eyes 
always just precede an ascending ges- 
ture. Smile slightly on ‘‘fair.’’ 
VI. 

Carry hand, palm down, out amid-front 
on the first part of line one. Tip head 
slightly, dropping hand to side, with the 
last half of line one; hold through line 
four. Change pitch of voice with line 
five. In line seven, extend hand, palm 
down, a little way from body. Pause 
after ‘‘lightly’’ and ‘‘confidingly.’’ Sigh 
sadly with the first words of line eight, 
and slightly shake head. Carry hand out, 
palm down, as though it were hela by 
the comrade, but with the-last words drop 
it to side, and close eyes for a second. 

VII 

Take a step forward and assume your 
own manner. Tell the rest of the story 
slowly, calmly, in a descriptive tone. 
Be sure to pause between subjects and 
predicates. On ‘“‘bent to lift him,’’ 
carry both hands to descending front, 
body slightly bent. Straighten, arms 
falling to side with last part of line. 
Make a great deal of line four. On ‘‘Sol- 
dier of the Legion’’ raise hand out 
from shoulder, head is very erect, tone 
full of pride. On ‘‘was dead,’’ let the 
hand descend low front, voice falls. 
Step forward and change the manner. 
On ‘‘Moon rose up slowly,’’ carry 
right hand ascending at right oblique, 
palm is down. Hold at a little above 
shoulder level on ‘‘calmly she looked 
down’’ and through line six. Give value 
to ‘‘calmly’’ inline seven. Color ‘‘dread- 
ful.’’ Keep voice up on ‘‘shine’’ at end 
of line seven. With last line extend 
hand at right oblique, at full arm’s 
length; repeat gesture for last half of 
line. 


Free institutions can ‘be properly 
worked only by men, each of whom 


is jealous of his own rights and also 
sympathetically jealous of the rights of 
others—who will neither himself aggress 
on his neighbors in small things or great, 
|nor tolerate aggression on them 
others.—Spencer. . 





IINVEST $10.00 A MONTH! 


Where the Money will work for you 24 hours every day, where 
| it will be absolutely safe, and where it will pay you at least 13 i-2 


| per cent annually. 


I own some shares of stock in an old established money making enterprise, 

And I want to sell you one or two shares of this stock for 50 per cent less than it is really worth. 
tr ‘You can pay cash for it or you can buy it on the easy payment plan of $10 down and $10 a month 

you 
Wade not daze to sell you mere then 2 fw shares as I have 
but a limited number and I want to distribute them in a way 
will bring me as many new customers as possible for my 

investment department. 


MY MOTIVE 


es mace in offering you this stock for less than it is 

urely a selfish one. I want to add your name to mae 
listor or bad 1 pleased investors. I know that if you own ashare o: 
two of this stock you will beso pleased with the investment that 
the next time you have money to invest you will come to me. 
And you willsend roa friends to me. And you friends will in 
turn one their frien: 

A‘dozen well aE clients send me more business than 
sunteets of (ollars worth of ine and nowenenet adver- 
tisi ou buy a few shares of this stock it l be a safe 
profita FP head es Bel for yes one pe best kind ofan advertise- 
ment forme. One year , att less than 100 clients in my in- 
vestment department, ow I have nearly 700. In another year 
I want two or three times 700. And that is the reason I want you. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 
If buy a little of this stock we will get acquainted. 
Aud when we get acquainted you will fina out tha! that what I 


u is just what I say it is. 
ou will find out a you can safely invest your money 




































le profit 
Tam a young man. Texps to be in ‘active business for 
the next 25 years. And even if I wanted to sel) you something 
worthiess; even ifI wanted to pA wand dn the value of this 
stock, I couldn’t afford to do it. 

‘You know as well as L that ifthe investments that I offer 
do not turn out just as I represented, it would soon ruin my busi- 
ness, I certainly cannot rd to have my buisness ruined. 
can’t afford to take even achance. Just the Real Estate Depart- 
ment of my peg sce is worth ft ,000,000. At least it pays me 

n tha t took hard work, oneres en- 
thusiasm ands square dealing to build it up to its present 

Do you suppose I would risk even injuring it by even 
trying to yell Fe a single share of stock through any misrep- 
resentation? IfI were not sure it would be one of the best in- 
vestments you could make, I could not afford to offer it to you. 

I have put my money into this stock. My sisterowns some ofthe shares. Two other relatives of 
mine have invested several thousand dollars init. Isn't this irrefutable proof of my faith in this enter- 
prise? Isn’tit rs that it will pay you to get in touch with my investment department? Will you let 
me send you full, interesting and convinci wparticulate? 

Let me show ha where your idle dollars will safely earn at least 13 1-2 per cent per annum. 

Write me to-day (a postal card will do) Saying simply * ‘Send information about 13 1-2 percent. 
en as — in Normal Instructor. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT, 
433 North American Bld’g, - 


































Philadelphia. 








| WILL SEND YOU A TRIAL TREATMENT FREE. 


know you want to reduce your weight, but s peebenty yon 
hn orare afraid the remedy is worse th 
tell you that not only can the obesity be ALA. in . dineaee, ny Gee, sone 


face.form and ones will be proved, and in health you will be 
Weneesteny benefited, 

Ia cay ar practicing physician. ang have for many years 
maces a speci 4 of the reduction of superfi flesh. I do not cook = 
demons . have no time for that for lam accomp! 

ousands who have given up all hope of over being 

m the dangerous disease, obesity. I am bringing joy and hap- 

to hundreds of homes. 
wold = us d . Youcannot afford to wait or experiment 
with anti-fa' romedioss They are not prescribed by a well qualified 
is siclan and are drastic in their jon on the system. 
he ca rms of quent = — and each sufferer needs speo- 
Fm treatment. Dosing drugging with a Seven and power- 
ful drugs is not the true treatment aS fOr ° ty. Such cures are far more 
dan than the disease itse 


ou are a ceteoes f Som or alt Raver Disease, Stom- 
‘. Rieuma tism or any Disease 





ai 


person who writes mo, be they rich or poor, a 


speedily. I treat elther se: 
Remember, I shall cond | entirely Free to every 
wer to e and every letter and enough of my wonderful treatment to 
iscovered the true secret for permanentiy pa 


tients long life and perfect health. if you wiil add 


—— and tell me confiden' y any you wish my advice on, my services are yours. Address my 
private office, 


HENRY BRADFORD, M. D., 24 East 28rd Street, New York. 














urnish Your Home FREE 


By sellin, r Pureta Baking Powder. This 45 Piece Tea Set FREE 
y Soy selling 10 cans or for epgetating 2 Agents. 

Quick SALES Liter p Piicher 08 ick eared eae 

Warart THE a with the Premiums or Os Cash Commiatone coe 

RE poey ou May Rae METURE THEM TOUR EXPS EXPENSE THIS [3 OURGUARANTEE. Send 

willsend you our catalogue, showing the many useful articles of Furniture, 
Bowing as premiums. 





Rugs Made From Old Carpet|A Postage Stamp Pini: 


income. Write us. We wish Lady Agents for 
t. We make Rugs from 18 | Corsets. Petticoats, Dress Skirts., Drestne Bacques, 
Price 


send us 

i sto 12 feet wid e, any length wanted. Hose Supporters, Sanitary Belts, ‘ete. 8 made 

being 760. & to $1.00 f for beteel. on apes measurements if desired. Wecan help 
ld up a large trade. 


BRECHEISEN RUG CO., RELIANCE CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 





136 N. Halsted St., Chicage, 11. | Mention Normal Instructor. 
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| LIVE BETTER! SAVE MORE! 


| After all, it is these two things for which all men are 
striving. It isthe big idea thatgoes to bed with us 

' all, Most men failin both. Our plan is simple, safe 
and very restful. Cannot fail to bring both vests. 
Write us for (free) booklet. 


Penn [lutual Life Insurance Co., 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














ay Nery bp og ae mail for 25e, 
of the Hands” —complete- 
and nails, Sent for five ac. 


Clinton Ave, 8., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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KLIP-KLIP 60, 581 














STORY-WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ILLUSTRATING 
CARTOONING 


taught by mall. MSS. and Illustrations sold 
on commission to exclusive publishers, and by 
Syndicate 3 Send for either free booklet ; 
Writing lor Profi or ‘Commercial I- 
lustra me. NATIONAL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, 106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis. 
Woolens this Summer. 


DON’T WORRY ‘esis. 
HOGAN MOTH BAG 


and dismiss your fears. Made of fibrous, chemicalized 
paper and doubly sealed. Safety guaranteed at the mini- 
mum of trouble and ex 
No. 1. Single expense 30x24 in,, 50c, 6 for $2.00 
No, 2. Double width, 30x48 in., Te, 6 for $3.50 
Send Post Office or Express Order. I prepay delivery 
charges. 


G. F. Hogan, 54 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


“I Grow 
Hair.”’ 


I send a trial package 
my new a “wonderful 
covery fase by ps mall. bo con- 

nce poet actually grows 
hair, stops hair falli. can re- 
moves druff an quickly 
restores luxuriant growth to 
shining scalps, eyebrows and 
eyelashes, and restores the 
hair to its natural color. Send 











About your Furs and 

















of 
dis- 





Bldg. 
Tale, Mage Compound ows O., for a free trial pack- 
Halr in a Single ehight. age, enclosing a 2-cent stamp 
to cover postage, 








I WANT A [IAN 


who can talk straight business to farmers, feeders 
anddairymen. Must be strictly reliable and able to 
earn good money. Permanent position to the right 
man. Investigate this. Address ’ 
P. B.S. care of LONG-CRITCHFIELD CORPORATION, 
Powers Bidg., Chicago. 


SU PERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover will in- 
stantly and permanently remove undesirable hair 
from the face, neck, etc. ce, $1. 

We are not afraid to have 
Free Trial os “iy tis womaestol 
preparation, and you may do so FREE. If 
7] you will send us toc. eo nesar het of postage 
and packing we will send you a trial bottle; 
not a dollar of — sufficient to 
remove con’ hair furnish a good 
test. 


DR. ry E RHODES CO., «+ . 


sit A .§ MONTE 


in each county as 
and 



















mF 


Lowell, Mass. 





Prag mys it, take appoint 


‘take orders 
agents for ne Oil-Gas Stoves for cooking 
beating. Wonderful invention. 
piste ly generates fuel 
eye, Rercaene oil. 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Lessons on Manners. 


By Katherine Wentworth Rothsay. 


Snggestions to Teachers: 1. The boys will be more willing to 
take up the ‘‘Manners’’ lessons in earnest, if they know that 
other schools all over the country are studying the same subject. 
So let them know that this is not just your ‘‘fad,’’ but a regular 
needed study. 2. Some day let the scholars write invitations to 
their friends to visit ona certain day. Let a visiting ‘‘Commit- 
tee’’ be appointed, whose duty it will be to look after the guests, 
explain the charts, show the ‘‘museum,’’ specimens of work, etc., 
take care of their wraps, find seats for them, and entertain them as 
far as the teacher thinks proper for the schoolroom. Let the 
committee be chosen from those who have made most progress in 
the ‘‘ manners’’ lessons. 


Manners at Home—An Object Lesson. 


Such a big family as we found that morning in Miss A’s room! 
It reminded one of the days of the patriarchs, There were Mr. 
and Mrs. Blank, whom you have known as Will Hays and Jessie 
Carlton; Grandpa and Grandma Blank, whom you have always 
called Arthur and Annie Pease; twelve children, and five servants, 
a coachman, gardener, cook, maid, and nurse; the children kept 
their own names, but the servants were John, James, Dinah, 
Mattie, and Nurse Margaret. 

Our unimaginative eyes saw Miss A and her scholars in a school- 
room; but the actors themselves saw a large family in their own 
house. Grandma Blank, with a pair of glasses —which you found 
later were only the frame—settled firmly on her little nose, was 
tucked up comfortably in the teacher’s chair. One of the chil- 
dren gently put a footstool—which looked to you more like a little 
box of sand—under herfeet. Another brought hera glass of water. 
Grandpa sat by the fire, dozing over a book, and with his hand on 
his ear trumpet—a long piece of paper rolled into a horn. 

Miss A was supposed to be one of the children of the family; 
she chose that part because she wanted to show the others how 
to speak to the servants, especially. She had been wearing a 
pretty little lace-pin, a golden, delicate star, that week, and she 
said, at the opening of school, that the most polite little home 
body that day should wear her star. The children were so inter- 
ested in the ‘‘play,’’ that they had forgotten about the star, 
though they noticed that Miss A’s eyes evidently saw Annie 
Williams every time she went over to deaf ‘‘Grandpa,’’ and, 
through the trumpet , softly told him what was going on. ‘‘It is 
so hard to see folks, and not hear them,’’ she said, for she so 
entered into the spirit of the lesson that it really seemed as if 
‘*Grandpa’’ were deaf and almost helpless. The breakfast in the 
home was over, the servants were at work, and the children 
started off to school before Miss A said anything to Annie. For 
her hands and eyes and ears were all busily engaged in setting the 
rest a good example to follow. The ‘‘rules for home’’ had been 
given the day before. Now they were to be ‘‘acted out,”’ and 
that was the most important part of the lesson. 

At last the ‘‘home day’’ was over, and the big family quietly 
settled in their seats, to talk over the experience. 

‘*Somebody said, ‘Nurse, find my cap,’ when he was starting for 
school,’’ said Mary. ‘‘He should have said ‘please.’ ’’ 

‘*T forgot and told the coachman to do something that it wasn’t 
his place to do. I ought to have called the gardener,’’ said Frank. 
‘*T didn’t think of it till Mary reminded me of it.’’ 

‘*T passed in front of Alice, and joggled her twice, when she 
was writing Arty'’s excuse,’’ said Joe, and I never’d thought of 
it till I saw Miss A smile at me.’’ And every one smiled good 
naturedly at Joe, who found it very hard to always stop and think. 

Miss A commended, suggested, and gently reproved, according 
to what had been done. She always tried to find something 
to commend, even if a gentle reproof for something else went 
with it. 

But when the time for ‘‘ Manners’’ was almost up, she went down 
the aisle to Annie’s desk, and fastened the gold star on a very 
surprised little girl’s shoulder. Annie had not expected the 
reward, for she was so shy she had said nothing at all to the 
servants, and had been obliged to think long and hard, in spite of 
the fact that table manners had been studied long before this, 
before she ventured her first timid remark at the table, although 
she never forgot to say ‘‘ Thank you,’’ and ‘‘Please.’’ 

‘‘Do you know of any one who deserves it more?’’ asked Miss A, 
smiling around at her attentive ‘‘family.’’ ‘‘Did you notice that 
Grandpa didn’t have any chance to feel lonely, Annie went so 
often to tell him what was going on? And she never passed in 
front of anyone, or ever preferred herself, or forgot her courteous 
manner to the servants, children, or indeed, anyone. I don’t 
believe any of us can show a longer list of little politenesses, do 
you?’’ 

‘*No, indeed,’’ chorused the children, who liked shy little 
Annie, and were not at all jealous of her. Annie blushed and 
smiled with delight. And Miss A, bending over, whispered 
softly, ‘‘Do your best in your own home dear, too, always, and 
you'll be a shining little star yourself!’’ : 











In every thinking man there is a sense of jus- 
tice that warmly endorses fair play in trading 
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stands for excellence ata Fair Price—not a trust price— 
but one based upon cost to maker plus a living margin. 
The Chicago has all the standard excellence with one- 


third of the standard price. Write for hot facts brand- 
ed upon the face of experience. 
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Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
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The Individual Child and His Education. 


Practical Studies in Education made in the Passaic 
: Public Schools, 


Editor: Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, City Sup’t., Passaic, N. J. 
Contributors : Passaic Public School Teachers. 
Every Number Contains an Article By The Editor. 
Earl Barnes, of Philadelphia, The Well-Known 
Educational Lecturer and Writer: 

“J have just finished reading the first number of The In- 
dividual Child and His Education and I want to express to 
you pleasure in seeing the work of Dr. Spaulding put in 

easibleand attractive form for his fellow-students. I have 
long félt that the teachers of the Passaic schools were doing 
the.most practical and, at the same time, advanced work in 
the study of children that is being done in the country. The 
articles in “The Individual Child,” if the future issues equal 
the present one, will tend to carry the spirit of Dr. Spaulding 
and his teachers into other schools, and everywhere in this 
country there are teachers who are ready for the newer point 
of view.” Quarterly, 80 cents a year; 25 cents a copy. 


Landes’s Outlines, Tables, Sketches, 
Questions and Answers in U. S. 
History. 


(For Class Use.) 


By E. 8. Landes, formerly teacher of U. 8S. History in 
| the University of Wooster (Ohio. ) 

The latest and decidedly the best and most complete 
- outline in U. 8. History published. Invaluable‘ to 


teachers and pupils in studying the subject from an 
text. Paper, 150 pages, 25 cents; $2.40 per doz., postpaid. 





Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 
U. S. Geography by Inez N. McFee. 


This attractive book furnishes ways and means for en- 
livening class work, and contains numerous references 


to cal literature, practical and historical illus- 
trations, suggestions for management, etc. By 
its use y can easily be made the most inter- 
esting ly in school. 


Paper, 150 pages, 25 cents. 


LIVING THOUGHTS—Books of Choice 
Selections from the World’s Best 


Literature. 

Arranged by F. E. uldi Superintendent and 
Catherine T. Bryce, baperviee, 2 8ch Passaic, N. J. 
_— contain — Aang ney py gs for pupils 
o grades, literary gems morning exercises, 
special memorizing, etc. 


g, . 
Book One, for Grades I, II, III; Book Two, for Grades 
IV, V, VI; Book Three, for Grades VII and VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 cents. $2.40 
perdozen, postpaid. Cloth, 40 cents, each, 


FIVE CENT CLASSICS. 


Each number contains 32 pages printed on high- 
grade paper from large clear type and bound in strong 
attractive covers. Price 5 cents each (7 cents each when 
less than five copies are ordered,) cents a dozen. 
Order by number, 


1, Little Plant People, Part 1, Illustrated, Grades 1, 
2, and 3. i 


Little Plant People, Part 2, Illustrated, Grades 1, 
2, and 3. 


2 
3. Little Workers, (Stories of Animals) Illustrated 
9. 
8, 





Grades 1, 2, and 3, 

Golden Touch, (Hawthorne) Grades 4 and 5. 

King “ the Golden River, (Ruskin) Grades 5 
and 6, 


. Legend of Sleepy Hollow, (Irving) Grades 6 and7. 

- Rip Van Winkle, (Irving) Grades 6 and 7. 

Western Pioneers, (the story of the Louisiana 
Purchase) Grades 5, 6 and 7. 


TEN CENT SERIES. 


The following books will be welcomed by 
who is interested 


Sits 


one 

in the story ofourcountry. No trouble 

to interest your pupils in the study of U. 8S. History if 

you will give them an opportunity to read these fasci- 

— stories. They Should have a place in every 
00! ome. 


The Story of Thomas Jefferson. 

The Story of James Otis. 

The Story of John Hancock. 

The Story of Samuel Adams. 

The Story of Benjamin Franklin. 

The Story of John Adams. 

The Story of Alexander Hamilton. 

The Story of George Washington. . 

The Story of John Randolph. 

The Story of Daniel Webster. 

The Story of Henry Clay. 

The Story of Abraham Lincoln. 

They are f , vlear 

mani corde Sach voi contain sore hah 
PTen cents a copy, $1.00 for the entire set. Postage 3 
cents per copy . 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
; DANSVILLE, N.Y. 














Tom looked almost sullen. He was wishing he could have done 
something praiseworthy. ‘‘No use for me to try,’’ he thought. 
**T never learned any manners with old man Harrigan.’’ For that 
was all the home Tom had ever known. 

Perhaps Miss A guessed his thoughts, and she knew Tom had 
little encouragement except in that schoolroom, She passed up 
his aisle, and said in a low voice, ‘‘Under my cape in the hallway 
you will see my traveling bag. I’ve a little surprise in it for the 
school, Would you like to bring it to me?’’ 

Tom was pleased that he should be the first to know, and he 
went eagerly. When he opened the bag, at Miss A’s request, he 

“found a big red mosquito netting stocking full of pop-corn, which 
the teacher asked him to pass around the room. 

**You were so careful to remember all our rules last time,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that I determined, if you did so well today, to have a little 
reward for you.’’ And every busy little muncher decided to try 
harder than ever next time, and Tom decided to try hardest of all. 


MEMORY GEMS. 

Money, talent, rank—these are keys that turn some locks; but 
kindness or a sympathetic manner is a master key that can open 
all. — Selected. 

A man’s own good breeding is the best security against other 
people’s ill manners.—Lord Chesterfield. 

Courtesy is not merely politeness, but politeness combined with 
kindness. —Zilizabeth R. Scoviil. 

Manners are the shadows of great virtues. — Wha/ely. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


. Polite treatment of old age in the family. 
. Polite treatment of visitors. 

Polite treatment of servants. 

. Courtesy from guest to family. 

How servants should treat family. 


AP oe NR 


SPECIAL BLACKBOARD NOTE FOR THIS LESSON. 

‘It is a mark of good manners to show courtesy to servants or 
to any in humble stations in life. A polite request is always 
better than a stern cominand. Whoever shows disregard of the 
feelings of a servant or one in humble station, gives unmistakable 
proof of ill-breeding.’’— Selected. 


MANNERS AT HOME. 

Good manners are more than ‘‘surface Christianity.’’ Rowland 
Hill was right when he said, ‘‘I do not think much of a man’s 
religion unless his dog and cat are happier for it.’’—/rom ‘' How 
to be Happy though Married.’’ . 

Manners may be learned at dancing schools and in society, but 
true politeness grows in the home circle-only. If missed there, it 
is seldom found elsewhere.— Mothers in Counci/. 


’ 


I know a little girl, and who she is 
I'll tell you by-and-by ; 
When mother saysy ‘‘ Do this,’’ or ‘‘that,’’ 
She says, ‘‘ What for?’’ and ‘‘ Why?’’ 
She’d be a better girl by far, 
If she would say, ‘‘I’ll try.’’ 
—Selected. 

There is always a best way of doing everything, if it be to boil 
an egg. Manners are the happy ways of doing things; each one 
a stroke of genius of love,—now repeated and hardened into usage. 

Your manners are always under examination, and by committees 
little suspected,—a police in citizen’s clothes,—but are awarding 
or denying you very big prizes when you least think it.— 
Emerson. 

Gentleness, cheerfulness, and urbanity are the Three Graces of 
manners. —Marguerile DeValots. 

The innocent and kindly little arts that make some people as 
useful and beloved as good fairy godmothers were once upon a 
time.—Louisa M. Alcolt. 

The instinct of self-control, of gentleness, of consideration and 
forethought and quick sympathy, which go to make up what we 
call good breeding; the absence of noise and hurry, the thousand 
and one little ways by which we can please people, or avoid dis- 
pleasing them,—are all taught us by our own hearts. Good manners 
are the fine flowers of civilization. And everybody can have them. 
—Susan Coolidge 





Improve Idle Hours. 


During the months of March, April and May we want a thorough 
canvass made of every community in America for World’s Events. 
On June tst its subscription price increases to $1.00 a year, and anyone 
bringing the journal to the attention of friends in the meantime can 
easily secure a large number of subscribers at the present rate of 50c 
a year, three years for $1.00. Send for supply of sample copies, 
list of premiums given as a reward for securing subscribers, etc. You 
will be surprised to see how easily a large club can be secured. Liberal 
cash commissions paid to those working regularly. A large number of 
calls can be fine results accom ed by merely improving 
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vour idle hours, Saturdays. 











They can’t. We have always more 
than held our own in competing with 
the lowest prices offered on all gredes 
(Of diamonds of whatever siee oF 
weight, bet not content with this, we 


have hit upon « plan to specialize 
on 34 kt. stones, We buy these 
perticular diamonds in larger quan- 
tithes than any other importer aod 
at a lower figure. Therefore, it is 
ue tick for us to undersell other 


deslors, Let us prove to you that 
our statement is reliable All goods 
sent subject to examination, express 
prepaid. Your reputation for honesty 
is al] the security we require, Our 
Tegular terme call fer 20 per cent 
down and 10 per cent per month, 
but ff you will order af once 
we'll socept $10 down ond §6 per j 
month on this special §65 ofr. Our | 
deautiful new spxing catalog, Ne O21, 
ie ready for mailing. Send for it today. 


Herbert L.Joseph «Co 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 
148621 STATE ST. CHICA 








Your Wife 





CAN DO IT! 


By our simple measuring 
system she can Save you the 
Local Tailor’s Profit of $8 ?o 
$15 on a Sult or Overcoat. 


"Tis easy te take meonsure 
undereursystem, Anyone can 
do it. Ourclothes are cut to it 
you according to your individual 
measure and are finely tailored, 
substantially lined and cut up-to- 
date in every particular. ou 
take no risk in buying from us, 
for you see your suit before you 
pay for it and we are sure to 
please you. Our 


IMPORTED SUITINGS 


Made to Measure 


$12 to $18 


are equal to your home tailor’s 
025 to ments are far 
superior in workmanship and 
style. Our 620 to 835 suitings and overcoatings are the best values 
in America. Trousers te order, 64 0 . Sulte te order. 
$12 and up. Tuxedo Salta, alli Lined, 690 and up. Fall 
Dress Sults, silk lined, $223 and up. Overcoats, 618 and up, 

All orders sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination before 
you pay. We prepay express charges. We will send free of 
all cha our handsome book ef Woolen samples and 
prices, showing the fashions in clothes this present season, We 
also give five reasons why we are able to sell better garments at 
less cost than others. This argument and beautiful samples of 
cloth will interest and convince you, We have thousands of cus- 
tomers in all parts of the country whose measurements we keep; 
all that’s necessary each season is “send for samples.” 








We sell Woolen cloth by the yara. We make Piala Man- 

tailored Ladies’ Skirts to order. 

KRAMER & CO., Dept. |7 Monroe St. , cor. Clark, CHICAGO 
Established 1890. 

















Indians of the 
Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there—their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
Sd ee aes ccrncraee 

e . oS urator ’ 
Field Columbian Museum, an ity on ‘* 
“ Amerind”— profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in —sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cente—valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 
1312 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 
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Polite Little Gyp. 
By Jean E.. Hanson. 


Gyp is a little black dog, as ‘‘black as a gypsy,’’ Tommy 
says. When he wants his dinner, he stands up so tall and 
straight on his two hind legs, and holds out his forepaws. 
He begs so prettily that no one refuses him. ; 

One day sister Elsie went into the dining room, just before 
the ‘dinner ‘bell rang. Bridget had brought in the roast duck, 
and set the big platter before her master’s plate. Gypsy smelled 
the nice roast, and there he was, by his master’s chair, holding 
out his paws toward the platter, and standing so straight and 
still, though no one was in the room. Elsie said he was a good 
little dog, not to touch the dish, but to ask so politely. So she 
gave him a nice piece for saying ‘‘Please’’ so quietly—*‘ Better 
than some little boys or girls,’’ said Elsie and Tommy. 


Tin Toy Town. 


Germany is the land of toys. Thousands of the people in 
that.land earn their living by making toys. In Nuremberg, 
long years ago, the tin-smiths’ trade was an important one. 
Perhaps that is the reason that Nuremberg today is noted for 
its tin toys. Here, tin soldiers, swords, railway trains, boats, 
models of machines, and mechanical toys are made for the chil- 
dren all over the world. 


Helen Keller’s Lesson. 


There is a book written by Helen Keller, the girl who, though 
blind and deaf, has grown into a young lady who is the equal of 
any girl. She is a college girl, and she can write books. How 
in the world did she ever learn so much, you ask, when she 
could not see or hear anything? Her secret was to do every- 
thing thoroughly, no matter how hard it was. ‘‘Be thorough’’ 
was her motto. 


Always Tell the Truth. 


Once an important meeting was being held in the Capitol at 
Washington. Some one called to see President Grant. But of 
course he could not leave then. One of the gentlemen said to 
the servant who brought the message, ‘‘Say that the President 
is not in.’’ 

**No,’’ said President Grant, who had heard the order, ‘‘tell 
him no such thing.’’ Then he turned to his friends and said, 
‘*I- don’t lie myself, 
lie for me.*’ 


How Many Kinds of Snowflakes? 


Birdie was only seven years old, so she felt very badly when 
Mamma told her that it was too stormy to go to cousin Eda’s 
party that day. Mamma puta soft warm cushion in the big 
bay ‘ window, and fixed Birdie nicely there. 

‘*Let’s have a snowflake party,’’ she said, ‘‘and see how 
many snowflakes come.'’ So Mamma and Birdie watched and 
counted. There was Mr. Round, and Miss Star and Miss Criss- 
cross, and Mrs. Flakey, and dozens of others. Hew many 
kinds have you seen this winter? 


How Tommy Did It. 


Tommy was shoveling the snow from the walk in front of the 
house. 


Denman came by, and he laughed a little, for Tommy was small | 


and plump, and the shovel was small, too. Indeed,it was the 


coal-shovel. 
** How in the world da you ever expect to get that path made 
with only a coal-shovel, my little man?'’ he asked. 


‘*Just keep at it,’’ answered Tommy, stoutly. ‘‘Mamma 
says that’H do ’most anything.’’ 
*‘And Mamma's right,’’ declared Mr. Denman. ‘‘That’s 


the way to do anything I guess.’’ 


Which ? 


Maysie and Mollie were twins, but they were not at all alike, 
as you can see. Their mother was a widow, and had a hard 
time to get along. 

One day she had such a hard cold that Mollie declared she 
must stay in bed and ‘‘play sick.’’ Mrs. Dale did not want to 
do it. ‘*You will get behind in your lessons if you stay away 
from school,’’ she said. 





and I don’t want any of my servants to | 
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ACompleteShoePolishing Outfit for2c 
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Spinal Curvature CURED in Your Own Home 


We offer a certain relief and a positive cure to all who suffer from this terrible 
affliction. Throw away the cumbersome and expensive leather and 
plaster Paris jackets and try our Solentific Spinal Appliance. 
It does not encase the body like a vise, but allows perfect freedom of move- 
ment. It weighs ounces where others weigh pou Itis 80 a cent cheap- 


er than the old methods and 100per cent better. It conforms to the shape =f 
the body so that no one would notice it. It can be worn by — smallest chil 












Ifyou or any of your Spinal 
Theuble s write us at once and we will give you full as to bow you 
may be Jy em od benefited and without inconvenience or discom- 
fort,and Without Leaving YourOwn Home, Address, 


Philo Burt Mfg. Co., 74 Third St., Jamestown, N Y. 
























The Best of All Complexion Remedies 


‘r. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Waters and 
Fould’s Arsenic Complexion Soap are the world’s 


greatest beautifiers of the skin. 

If your blood is impure, or if you have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, black- 
heads, redness of face or nose, a muddy, sallow skin, or any blemish what- 
ever on or nnder the skin, you should procure at once these marvelous beauti- 
fiers of the complexion, skin and form. They are wonderfully effective, and, 
being prepared under the direction of the great skin specialist, Dr. Campbell, 
are absolutely safe and harmless, even to the most sensitive skin, 


. SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


Il women who d WY es A may embrace this rtunity 
To secure seonse 0-tey treatment of Dr. Campbell's Safe p othence Complexion Wafer’s and Fould’s Medioated Arsenic 
Seap forONE DOLLAR. If cannot send now, send when it is con venient, as this offer be good an: if you men- 
tion NoRMALINsTRUCTOR. Ad all orderstoH. B. FOULD Reom £16: 10,314 Gch Ave., New York. 

A Richly Illustrated Beauty Book. containing Valuable ms on Beauty, Mailed Free 





















Papa was gone vn business, and Tummy was looking | 
after Mamma, so he had todo Papa's work for awhile. Mr. | 
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—— — - = = SET : 5 9 We wish to 
Lill litiiil. TL, rr ans establish libraries 
in all towns.and vil- 


Ultd_|t5" ae aim red lages in the United States where 


alii ia lil our papers circulate. The size of 

Term ~)~ the library will depend upon the size and needs of each town. 
We therefore wish to at once secure the services of some 
. one (man or woman) in every town who will act as librarian. 

We will pay liberally for this service, and the library can be 
kept either in some centrally located home, drug store or other 
place of business. All towns desiring these libraries should see 
that the name of some reliable party is furnished us at once. 


As to our financial responsibility we refer to this publication or 
any Commercial Agency, Bank or business house in New York City. 








Address at once THE AMERICAN HOME, %2 Temple Court, New York City. 








CHATTEL MORTGAGE SALE 


of the Standard Library and Encyclopedia of Music. 


E HAVE 25 sets of the Standard Library of Music (The Best Music Litrary in the World) pledged to us on a loan 
which is past due and unpaid. To satisfy this debt we shall sell these sets for what they will bring. We are not in- 
terested in the cost of manufacturing these books, we simply — the money back we loaned on them. You can get 
them for less money than they cost the publisher to manufact 
There are sixteen volumes in the set—sheet music size. We'll | send you fuli particulars if you'll write before the sets 
are all sold. We will allow purchasers of these sets to for them on the monthly hers ymens plan if they prefer. 
This Library of Music has been endorsed by Emma jh Story, David! Bish h. Paderewski, 
Rafael Joseffy, and many other eminent musicians. 
If you Revonemee you will find this collection of music invaluable. It contains about 500 instrumental se- 
lections by th operatic, and up-to-date and dances, funeral 
marches, eaten and romantic piano ~ # ay Such es are hn autora as Paderewski, Mascagni, 


Gounod, Sullivan, Wagner, Mozart, Liszt, Balfe, and many othe: 
ner of music you will fiad this library of mastc will be of the greatest assis- 


If you are 
7 Most of the selections can be easily mastered by pupils of a year 


tance te your mt 
or two’s experience. 

if you are tond of music, ben go ane play. cannot make a better present to your 
wi pag soo a a set of this m text volumes comtaln, all you want 
to know about the history of music itself—the ‘complete stories of all the 
—— ublic lives aud careers. They form a complete 
m now 

Hf you are a vocalist, this great Musical Library will enlarge your repertoire. 

ves you the best old songs, trios. quartettes, or all <a 
or plano accompanimen ine ‘old popular melodies of your childhood, and the and illustra- 
latest melodies of the past few years. ton nooks of of ene Lae brary of Music. 


For Full Particulars Mail This Coupon At Once. N 
KNICK ER MORTOAGE LOAK Ce... 2S eewnaere 
Room 504 Tee ulding. 11 23 Broadway, New York City. 
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HOW | GREW TALL 


A Startling Story Which Will Interest 
All Who Are Short, 


The ht ee fe Coe Cae 
from ‘Two to Five Inches. arvelous Re- 


Can Be Accomplished at Home Without 
. the Knowledge of Your Most Intimate Friends. 


THE FREE BOOK TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT IT 
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MR. K. LEO MINGES. 
Inventors, scientists and Dg ern have for years been 


trying to find some method whereby the height of an in- 
dividual could be increased, and up to the last few years 
have met with failure. It remained for a comparatively 
young man, Mr. K. Leo Minges, by name, to discover what 
so many others had failed to do. 

Mr. Minges resides in Rochester, N. Y., and has devoted 
the best aw of his life in studyi and experimenting on 
the Cartilage, and his great efforts have at last been crowned 
with success, A large company, composed of Rochester's 
leading citizens, has n formed for the purpose of oe 
Mr. Minges discoveries and inventions before the public, so 
that now itis possible for any lady or gentleman who is 
short to increase her or his height from two to five inches. 
These results are absolutely guaranteed. 

Mr. Minges has successfully used his method on himself, 
and has grown from a short, stunted boy to a handsome, ro- 
bust man of six feet one inch in height. Thousands of 
venste living in all parts of the world are using his method 
wit ually startling results, Let us send you the absolute 
proof of the above statements. We have just issued a beau- 
ufuily illustrated book, entitled, ‘‘The Secret of How to 
GrowTall,”which contains intormation that will surprise you 
Ten thousand of these remarkable books will be given away 
absolutely free of charge in order to introduce them. If you 
fail ew mre hme | ou will alwa t it. This great 
beok tells how Mr. Minges made his wonderful discovery. 
{t tells how you can increase your height and build up the 
entire system. It contains the pictures and statements of 
many who have used this method. After you receive the 
book you will thank us the longest day you live for having 
placed within your reach Ke eek pgm 

Remember, a postal card will bring it to your very door. 
pod nt sar All coi “ nce meso. 

sent in n envelopes. you wish a copy o! 
pad bend the f of our claims. write today. Ad- 

















**I’'ll study hard when I get the work done, and Teacher will 
let me make up at recess; she is always willing to help us,’’ 
said Mollie. So she stayed at home and did the work. 

Maysie was afraid she’d lose the prize, and so she went to 
school. At the end of the term, Mollie won the prize, after all. 


Grasshoppers. 


How would you like a meal of roasted grasshoppers? * If you 
were -a little Digger Indian in California you would eat grass- 
hopper cakes. These cakes are made of acorn-meal, berries, 
and roasted grasshoppers, pounded together. I believe you’d 
rather have jelly cake made by Mamma or Bridget! 


A Little Hero. 


He has not saved a town,! or a burning house. 
folks around him think he is a little hero. 


But the 
For this is a ‘‘really 


truly’’ story.” 
He is alittle nine-year-oldbov, and lives in Texas. For five 
months, while his father and mother taught school, Clyde took 


care of his little brothers, one three years old, and one a year 
anda half old, and kept up his own _ studies; reading, 
arithmetic, language, geography, and spelling. Such work 
not easy for an active little boy, but Clyde has been as faithful 
as a grown person. Don’t you think he deserves to be called a 
little hero? ; 


Something to be Thankful For. 


It was a very distnal day at the Bonds, until Craig Dennison 
came laughing in, and brightened up the whole house. And 
how do you suppose he made the change? By getting Clarence 
out of ‘‘the dumps.’’ , Clarence had a sore throat and felt very 
blue. 

‘*Well,’’ said Craig, ‘you've one thing to be thankful 
for.’’ Clarence couldn't think of one single thing, he said. 

‘‘Aren’t you thankful you’re not a giraffe?’’ asked Craig. 
‘*Think how much more miserable you'd be with two yards of 
throat to be sore!’’ 

Clarence had to laugh, then, and that broke up the blues. 


A Fog Wagon. 


Did you ever hear of a wagon that could make a fog? 
is such a wagon, and it is used in California, Great fruit orch- 
ards there would be almost spoiled by a heavy frost. So, when 
the trees are in bloom, and there is danger of a frost, the fog 
wagon is driven through the orchards. The fog machine is a 
big wagon with a grate in the bottom where tar is kept burning. 
Above this there is a tank of wet straw and water. The heat 
from the burning tar passes through the straw, and a great 
fog rises, and protects the trees from frost. 


FOR GRAMMAR PUPILS. 
Faithful Service. 


is 


The recent death of Henry Livingston Thomas reminds us that | 


there are many men in the service of the nation of whom al- 
most nothing is known, as they are not in the sphere of pol- 
itics, but who render most faithful service. Mr. ‘Thomas 
for twenty-eight years chief translator to the State Department, 
with which he has been connected in all thirty-four years. He 
made a life study of languages, and knew nearly all except Chin- 
ese, Japanese, Russian and Hungarian. And he knew them as 
a scholar, in literature and grammar, being able to write as easi- 
ly as to speak them. 

So great was his reputation as a language expert that once a 
court accepted his definition of a rare modern Greek word, al- 
though several Greeks declared he was wrong. ‘The case was 
one in which a criminal charge hinged on the meaning of that 
particular word. On another occasion Mr. Thomas discovered 
an important error in a treaty because ‘‘his knowledge of Span- 
ish was better than that of the South American envoy who draft- 
ed the treaty.”’ 

He was a scholar, a gentleman, and a patriot, and in these 
days of ‘‘ political plotters,’’ as a recent editorial says, ‘‘it is 
refreshing to turn to the record of a man like Mr. Thomas.’’ 

Such knowledge as his is almost indispensable in our deal- 
ings with other nations; and it will be hard indeed to find his 
equal now. 


Father Deshon. 


In the recent death of Father Deshon, New York city has lost 
a helper whose service she should not forget. He was the Su- 
perior General of the Paulist Fathers at the Church of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul at Columbus Avenue and Sixtieth Street, 
York City. He was educated at West Point, and was in the 
class with General Grant. He served for ten years as an officer 
in the regular army, then left it for the priesthood. His 
churgh has a parish of about twelve thousand,—a community by 
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TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 
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Fountain Pen 


Guaranteed Finest Grade {4k. 


SOLID GOLD PEN 
To test the merits of 
The Normal Instructor 
as an advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 














These 

Two 0) () 
Popular a 

Styles Postpaid 
For Only Address. 


( By registered mail 8 cents extra.) 


Holder is made of finest quality hard rub- 
ber, in four simple parts, fitted with very 
highest grade, large size 14k, gold pen, 
any flexibility desired—ink feeding de- 
vice perfect. 


Either style—Richly Gold Mounted 
for presentation purposes, $1.00 extra. 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a week, if you do 
not find it as represented, fully as fine a 
value as youcan secure for three times 
the price in any other makes, if not en- 
‘tirely satisfactory in every respect return 
it and we will send you $1.10 for it, the extra 
19, is for your trouble in writing us and to 
show our confidence in the Laughlin Pen— 
(Not one customer in 5,000 have asked for 
their money back) 


Illustration on left is full size of Ladies’ 
style; on right, Gentlemen's style. 


Lay this Instructor Down and Write 
NOW 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent free of 
charge with each Pen, 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co.,} 


81 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 









With or without Bathtub, Friction, 
hower and Massage. THE ONLY 
SANITARY GATH GRUSH. Thoroughly cleanses 
skin, imparts bealtby glow, insures @ clear complex: 
ton, rosy cheeks, sound sleep. For every home, every 
traveler. ORDER OUTFIT 
Portable $4 75 Niagara Fountain Brush, Metallic Sas- 
Outfit * itary Fou't'n, Tubing, Safety Fioor Mat 
Bathroom $2 75 Niagara Fountain Brush, %x-foot 
Onttit *8Y Hose, Bulb Faucet Connection, Write 
tor tree copy, "Sclence ofthe Bath.” Greatest Book on 
Bathing. AGENTS WANTED. 
Ask your dealer, or any outfit seat on 
Feceipt of price 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. 


404 Erie Street, TOLEDO, 0. 
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That Clears the Skin. 


Send No Money. Simply Tell Us Where to Sead It 
on Free Trial without Any Expense to You, 
if It Benefits You, Then Pay for it. 
lilt Pails It Costs You Nothing. 


Nature provides a remedy for everything, and the secret 
of a clear, héalthy skin has been discovered in a new solution 
used at our Works. It was found to cure skin affections and 
remove spots and other blemishes without the slightest in- 
{7 or any feeling whatever. 

t was tested in every way. 
Physicians and Dermatolo- 

ists pronounced it wonderful 
or curing, clearing and whit- 
ening the skin, yet as harm- 
less and mild as cream. It 
was named Kentucky Com- 
plexion Beautifier, and makes 
a complexion to be proud of. 
It is easy to nee, being simply 
poured into the hand and rubbed into the skin morning and 
night. It quickly heals up pimples and other breaking-out; 
cures eczema, tetter and the worst skin diseases; its results 
are astonishing ; it clears away brown or liver spots, freckles, 
blackheads, sallowness, reasiness, redness, tan and other 
blemishes, excepting moles, scars, birthmarks, etc., leaving 
the skin pure, bright and velvety. We send thousands of 
testimonials from delighted users, but see for yourself; we 
will send you a Quart pechege of the Beautifier, with no 
marke on outside, all delivery charges paid by ue, 


ON THREE WEEKS’ FREE TRIAL, 


withont one cent of expense to you. All we ask is that you 
use the Liquid regularly. If you find it as represented, send 
us the price, $1. If not, wedon’t want your money. But 
you will find it all we claim. Write your full address plain- 








ly so the package will be sure to reach you. Write now: this 
introductory offer won't last long. Address: The CHAPLIN 
MILLS Company, 1162 Chaplin Row, Covington, Kentucky. 
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Tailored {0 Order 
Walking 

Skirt 

FREE 


e will give you this 
ay liah walking skirt, tailored 
to your order from the v 
newest imported fabrics 
representing the latest 
Spring of nineteen hundred 
four offeri if you will 
act as local secretary for 
the Womens’ Co-Operative 
4% Guild; an association of 
‘<4 women buyers, whose ob- 
ject it is to oe substan- 
tial savings in the pur- 
A’ chasing of “peee 
wearing appare 
Your duties as local 
‘A secretary would require 
a cut avery small por- 
“A tion of your leisure 
time, and the office 
» will add to your 
social standing 
and influence, 
There is no 
—— tS g. 
no = ec s 
and th ° poe 
tion cat be 
made highly remu- 
. nerative, 

li you are interested and would like 
to secure, free of all cost, a stylish, perfect fitting walk- 
ing skirt, which you will take pride in showing to your 
friends, write at once, giving the name of one other re- 
sponsible person as reference, and we will send you full 
~particulars with measurement blank, samples of cloths 
and plates of the very latest 5 Spring styles to select from. 

The tailored to order skirt which we propose to give 

cannot be duplicated even ina ready made skirt 
ag less than Ten Dollars. We will prepay express 
charges and guarantee a perfect fit. This isno adver- 
tising ‘scheme ;’’ itis a genuine offer made in 
faith, else the publishers of this magazine would not 
allow it to a peer in their columns, Write for samples 
atonce. A ¢ 


Womens’ Co-Operative Guild, 
Rochester, N. Y. 













































pois: s Question Book 


prepares you for an examina- 
tion; aids you to thoroughly 
review any subject; is a con- 
venient help in conducting 
class reviews and examinations. 


will serve you better than any 
other one book ever published. 

Craig’s is the Prince of all 
Question Books. It is larger, 
better made, more thorough, 
more practical and more reliable than any other 
question book. Over 200,000 teachers have al- 
teady purchased it and testified to its usefulness. 


CONTENTS. 

The book treats comprehensively on the following subjects: 
United States History, Geography, Reading, English Gram- 
mar Letter Writing, Orthography, Arithmetic, Theory and 
Practice, Bookkeeping, Drawing, Alcohol and Tobacco, Civil 
Government, Physiology, Participles and Infinitives, Writ- 
ing. Test Problems, Parliamentary Rules, presenting a total 
oi 8,200 Questions each of which is fully answered. 


Price $1.50. Postage I4c. It is substan- 
tially bound in cloth and contains 516 pages. 
SPECIAL RATES. 
Craig’s Question Book 





i. With Normal instructor three years.........- $i.si 

2. With World's Events three years............. 1.51 

3. With Primary Plans one year..........---. . 1.54 

4. With all three of the above journals one year 2,01 
Enclose (4c extra for postage. 


Agents are wanted to take orders for the 
book together with our publications. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO,, Dansville, N. Y, 





| again the ‘‘great king.’’ 
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itself—and is a force for law and order. General ‘Grant, who 


admired his soldierly qualities, predicted for him a notable ca-. 


reer in the army. But he left it in 1855, to be ordained for the 
priesthood, and has been in ministerial work ever since. 


The Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 


These were one of the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
were bui!t, history says, by King Nebuchadnezzar, for his wife, 
who came from the Median mountains, and was homesick for 
them on that flat Babylonian plain. 

The accounts are so vague, of these famous gardens, that they 
cannot be described very clearly. But they seem to have con- 
sisted of an artificial hill 400 feet on each side, high enough to 
overtop the lofty walls of the city. The hill was tormed of 
terraces, planted with shrubs and trees. The gardens were ir- 
rigated by water from the Euphrates river. There was a large 
reservoir on top of the hill. These famous garden$ made a de- 
lightful pleasure ground high enough to be beyond the reach of 
mosquitoes—to escape which was, perhaps,. one reason for its 
construction! 


Nebuchadnezzar. 


King of Babylon, B. C. 604-561. 

Nebuchadnezzar was the greatest and most powerful of the 
Babylonian kings, and one of the greatest monarchs who have 
ever lived. His name is said to mean ‘‘Nebo is the protector 
against misfortune.’’ Nebo (Mercury) was his tutelary deity, 
and had been his father’s before him. He was the son and suc- 
cessor of Nabopolassar, the founder of the Babylonian empire. 

By his conquests in Egypt, Pkoenicia, and Palestine, he 
reigned from the Mediterranean to the Indus. He was a bene- 
ficent ruler, and a magnificent prince, but also cruel and vain, 
as the Oriental character so often was. His tame rests more on 
his building than on his conquests, for he was the builder or 
restorer of almost all the cities and temples of his native land; 
he constructed reservoirs; and to him the Babylonians owed 
their vast network of canals and the system of irrigation which 
made the country a garden. History records that ‘‘ probably 
no single man ever left behind him as his memorial upon the 
earth one-half the amount of building which was erected by 
this king. The ancient ruins and the modern towns of Baby- 
Jonia are alike built almost exclusively of his bricks.’’ He 
showed his wisdom in his ability to see in the fertility of the 
soil, and the wealth of waters, the foundation of national pros- 
perity, and therefore of power. 

Toward the close of his reign, as a punishment for his pride 
and vanity. a strange sort of madness came upon him—déycan- 
thropy, as the Greeks called it, in which the victim imagines he 
is a beast, and tries to live like one. Atter a while this mad- 
ness left him, and his old power returned, so that he became 
He died at the age of (about) eighty- 


| four, after a magnificent reign of forty-three years. 


| Chaldzans,’’ (the ** 
ancient times was the great alluvial plain formed by the depos- 


Craig’s New Question Book | 


| northwest and southeast along the course of the rivers. 
| 400 miles long and about 100 miles wide. 


Ancient Chaldza. 


Chaldza was properly only the southern portion of Babylonia, 
but was used to designate the whole country. The ‘‘land of the 
land of Shinar’’ spoken of in Genesis), in 


its of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
This vast flat, unbroken save by the works of man, 


The Tigris was its 


| eastern boundary, and the Persian Gulf its southern boundary. 
| Its western limit varied according to the work spent on _ irriga- 





tion. When Chaldza was at the height of its power, the water 


was brought to the extreme limit of the alluvium. The vast 
plains were a network of canals and water courses, for ancient 
Babylonia was noted for its water-course system. The three 


great canals from the Euphrates were crussed by others, and 
these in turn cross-cut, untilevery field was thoroughly irri- 
gated. There was also the great inland fresh water sea of Ned- 
jef. It was.in the famous Chaldazan marshes, above and below 
the sea of Nedjef, as you remember frum your history lessons, 
that Alexander was nearly lost. 

The soil of Chaldzwa was extraordinarily fertile. .Grain He- 
rodotus declared, commonly returned two hundredfold to the 
sower, and sometimes three hundredfold. Pliny tells us that 
wheat was cut twice, and afterwapds was good keep for cattle 
and sheep. Chaldza is said to be the only country where wheat 
grows wild. The palms, with which the whole fiat country 
was planted, furnished bread, wine, vinegar, honey, porridge, 
and ropes, as well as fuel equal to charcoal, and a fattening food 
for cattle and sheep. In those olden days, with the rich plain 
covered with palm groves and delightful parks and gardens, 
Chaldza was a ‘'land of corn and wine."’ Its soil was the most. 
fertile on the globe, so that ‘‘even the poorest man had abun- 
dance of barley and dates, and the richest enjoyed all the lux- 
uries of the ancient world.’’ 


extended | 
It was | 
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TRANSLATIONS 
Literal and Interlinear Translation of Greek, 
Latin, German and French Texts, 

KEYS AND TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 
to accompany text-books on Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Grammar, Bookkeeping, Geometry 
and Natural Philosophy. 

MANUALS FOR TEACHERS 
to aid them in Teaching Penmanship, Draw- 
ing, Music, History and Reading. 

RECITATION BOOKS 


and Plays, also books of Drills and Marches 
for entertainments and exhibitions. Our line 
consists of up-to-date books and includes 
material for all occasions and all grades. 


SCHOOL BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 


We carry the publications of every American 
school book publisher and you will find no 
other place where your school book wants 
can be better supplied than at our store. 


If interested write to-day for a catalog 
and be sure to ask for catalog “I,’’ 
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261 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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By Annie Stevens Perkins. 


: About Canals. 


The Suez Canal, ninety miles in length, is the longest canal 
in the world and is usually considered the most important ex- 
ample of ship canals, but the number of vessels passing through. 
it does not equal that of those connecting Lake Superior with 
the chain of the Great Lakes south. These American canals 
help to give a continuous passage from the head of Lake Super- 
ior to the St. Lawrence. The Welland Canal, St. Mary's Falls 
Canal and the Canadian Canal at St. Mary’s River are the 
three canals of this chain. The canals of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, are located adjacent to the falls of St. Mary’s River 
which connects Lakes Superior and Huron. The waters of this 
canal raise or lower vessels to the level of the lake into which 
they would pass, seventeen to twenty feet. 

Russia’s great canal connects the Bay of Cronstadt with St. 
Petersburg. _ 

England’s great canal, the Manchester Ship Canal, helps to give 
a waterway from Manchester to Liverpool and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Germany has two canals connecting the Baltic and North 
Seas. There is still talk of turning the Sea into the Sahara. A 
canal would do it. 

The Simplon Tunnel. 

The Simplon tunnel should be completed about May or June, 
1904. It is to be twebve and one-half miles long and will pass 
between Switzerland and Italy. 


Precious Stones. 

The United States furnishes no diamonds, rubies, emeralds 
or topazes. Sapphires are found in Montana, turquvises in 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and California. Also, in Cali- 
fornia are found tourmalines and chrysoprases. 

The Kimberley mines of South Africa furnish nearly all the 
diamonds used in the world. An apparently inexhaustible sup- 
ply has been found and the industry is being pushed forward, 
having now recovered from the hindering effects of the Boer 
War. Weare told that 40,000,000 loads of ‘‘blue’’ ground is 
blocked out and that this means 10,000,000 carats of diamonds. 

In July, 1900, the directors of the De Beers mine, in South 
Africa, caused to be brought together the largest pile of dia- 
monds ever collected. They wished to know how many of the 
beautiful stones would be necessary to fill a certain measure. 
The diamonds were of many kinds and were put in just as they 
were mined. It was learned that a cubic meter of diamonds 
weighs 11,976,000 carats. Its value would be about $76,000,000. 

Carbon is very valuable as it is of this substance that diamond 
drills are made. A large piece found in Brazil weighed 3,078 
carats or 20.3 troy ounces. The finder, we are told, sold it for 
$16,000 to a speculator who doubled his money in reselling it. 
After it was broken into pieces for drills, it was worth $130,815. 
Each piece weighed three or four carats. The crude unsystem- 
atic manner of working the mines in Brazil is responsible for a 
large falling off in the number of diamonds exported. A new 
diamond field in Borneo is being worked. The diamonds are 
found in serpentine. The great Borneo diamond of Mattam, 
which weighs 367 carats, was‘tound in this region. 

India has always had the name of being a great producer of 
gems. In 1902, however, none were mined except rubies, which 
Upper Burma furnished. The gem dealers of Paris and Am- 
sterdam buy direct from theShans. Artificial light is never used 
by the Shans in examining gems. Their sales are conducted 
on sunshiny days between nine and three. On a large copper 
plate, placed near a window, the rubies are emptied and the 
sale is conducted without speech. Under a cloth, the dealers 
join right hands and, by signs mutually understood, conduct 
the sale. The Burmese workmen have remarkable skill in cut- 
ting gems. They think that European cutting is very wasteful. 

An American has invented a process of diamond sawing which 
is welcomed by the dealers. ‘‘Rough’’ diamonds can be im- 
proved and are, thus, advanced in price. A rapidly whirling 
disk of ‘‘phosphor’’ bronze is used. 





Suggestions for use—In studying canals, the pupils will enjoy 
finding their location and tracing the great waterways thus provid- 
ed. With what river is the Manchester Ship Canal connected? | 
Why is it necessary to raise and lower vessels at the Michigan ca- | 
nals? About what great proposed canal is much said at present? 
How would a canal serve to turn the sea into the desert? 

Through what mountains does the Simplon tunnel pass? 

What is carbon? 





This Coupon is Worth Ten Cents 


If sent with 15 cents (coin or stamps, Ic or 2c) to The Le- 
ve , Dansville, N. Y. before April 1, 1904, for a 

large size box of BUR-SA (or with 10c for smal! size). Un- 
equaled fox burns cuts, bruises, cold in throat or lungs, chil- 
blains, chapped hands. sunburn, granulated [Te 








; ete. 
Guaranteed harmless Large discount to Agts. ier for terme, 








HOPKINS’ BLEACHING GLOVES 








Made from select glove stock in Black, 
Wine, Tan and Chocolate.}Just the thing for 
Housecleaning, Gardening, Driving, etc. 

- 25 cts. Pr. Write for terms to Agents. 
HOPKINS GLOVE CO., - BoxL 63, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Are you Satisfied with your knowledge and earn- 
urses ings. Spare moments utilized will guarantee you 
employment at large wages. You enroll, we do 
the rest. Employment secured for students. Our 
TRAINED graduates and diplomas are recognized and 
endorsed everywhere by the profession. Mar- 
sy garet Hazelton, Saranac Lake, N. Y., writes: 
“My-patient has recovered, received $20 per week. 
Gave excellent satisfaction to patient and Dr. 

Attribute 


Russell. my success entirely to your 


Catalogs & testimonials free. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


‘Children and Adults 
all agree that there 





A 4 valuable training.”’ 
MEFICAN Cor. School for Nurses, 169 Dearborn St., Chi. 





Easter 
Greeti 


Latest [mportations from Europe. 
Mechanical Surprise Cards, 5c to $1.00. 
Easter Poetry Cards (also 

Comics) 12 all different for 35c. 
|] Easter Poetry Cards (Folding) 3c, to lic. 
Easter Poetry Booklets 5c. to 75c. 
> Easter kmarks 5e, to lic 

Easter Silk Banners 50c, and 75c. 
Our Puzzle and by any Post Cards are 

On receipt of 10c, in stamps or coin we 
will send you sample,a descripthve listand 
illustrations of the different articles. 

Discount to dealers, ministers and 


teachers. 
Mechanical Surprise UNIVERSAL ART CO., Dept. A, 
Card, Sin. high, 10c. 10 Bast 14th St., New York. 







Surprise Novelties. 





is no dessert that 
uite comes up to 
etl-O. It is used 
in millions of fami- 
lies and can be pre- 
pared in a_ great 
number of ways, for 
variety. It is all 
ready by simply 
adding a pint of 
boiling water to a 
package of Jell-O, 
then set to cool, 
Nuts, fruit, etc., can 
be atided for a 
change if desired, 


Four Fruit Flavors. At Grocers, roc. 
Send for New Rook of Recipes with colored illuse 


trations of many attractive desserts that are easy to pre 
pare. Address, mentioning this magazine, 


THE GENESEE PurRE Foon Co., Le Roy, N. ¥. 
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6100." Per Month 





we purpose to establish 


stantiate this statement. 


business means a handsome profit. 


worth of publications each year. 


Mr, L. McD. Garland, Falmouth, Ky. 
Dear sir:— 


orders. ‘ 





are unable to give up your present position at once. 


opportunity. 
furnish all the references you wish, 
Come and see us personally. 


a personal investigation. 


business? Wi 
What education have you had ? 







Capital Stock, $200,000. 


; WW: want a bright, energetic business man to take the management of a branch of our 

Newspaper Subscription Agency. In fact, we want several hustling managers, as 
encies all over the United States and Canada. 
managers $150.00 a month and commission on all orders, direct or indirect. 
$800.00 to $1200.00 per year Outside of Salary. 
managers every day amounting to from $100.00 to $500.00. We can show the orders to sub- 


Many people have made fortunes out of the Newspaper Subscription Business. 
shouldn’t you? Teachers are particularly adapted to it, because of their education and training. 

We have a valuable business now established in every county throughout every state. All 
the business in each territory will be turned over to the manager we engage. 
people in your own town and county taking papers, periodicals and magazines by mail. 
It is yours, with our assistance. 
of business to be had from public institutions in large cities who take from $50.00 to $1000.00 


A STRONG LETTER. 


I have yours of the 29th inst., inquiring concerning the Grumiaux News and Subscription Co., of Le Roy. N. Y. 

In reply, I beg to state that 1 consider this company thoroughly reliable and trustworthy. 
tial corporation. possessirg abundant means and doing enormous business. 
trips to the Home Office for investigation, and as a result, I closed contract and have no reason to regret the action, The 
business has exceeded my anticipations and 1s increasing daily. 
tants already. If you are so situated that you can take up the work, lose no time in closing the deal. 
you if you will make a trip to the Home Office and see the business they are doing, and note their method af handling 


ADDITIONAL MONEY-lAKING PLANS. 


In addition to the the Subscription Agency work, we have three other plans, whereby our mana- 
gers reap a big return the year around. The returns begin coming in within two or three week’s time after 
_ starting. We are closing contracts every day. We will reserve Territory for you b 


Don't let it slip through your fingers. 


We Guarantee to Pay Your Expenses to the Home Office, if 
you are not satisfied after coming here. We mean just what we say. It will pay you to come and make 
Let us show you what we are doing and what our managers are making. 
hy teach school all your life for a small income. Make others work for you. 
our plan, a man with ability can become independent. 
Accept it mow and get some of the money plums which are dropping every hour. 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCY. 
You are requested to answer the following questions by letter: 


Full Name? Married or Single? Present Occupation ? 
What was your former occupation? How long engaged? Have you ever failed ? 
Name your references. 
What is your financial worth? Town. County. State. 


The Grumiaux News and Subscription Co., (inc.) 








| AND COMMISSION. jf 
‘SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS | 


We pay our 
Our agencies will pay 
We are receiving orders from some of our 


Why 


Think of all the 
This 
There is also a big volume 





Dec. 31, 1903, 
It is a strong and substan- 
Before entering into a contract, I made two 


have found it necessary to employ several office assis- 
It will richly repay 
Very truly, 

J. P. JONES, Muskegon, Mich. 






y contract if you 
Write to-day. Do not delay. This is a splendid 
We will clearly explain everything to you and 






Working under 
We offer you the opportunity of your life. 






How long have you been in this 


Are you willing to give bonds ? 


LE ROY, N. V., Us &., A. 














it is Necessary to ANSWER THE ABOVE QUESTIONS In Making Your Application. 



































































































- Current {Biography 


id ge Annie wero Perkins. 





BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. — 
Poet, Dramatist and Novelist. 


Born Dec. 8, 1832, at Kirkne (Oster- 
dalen) Norway. Photograph in Brook- 
man, vol. 2, page 65. 

Bjornson has been made the recipient 
of the Nobel yearly prize for literature. 
He isan apostle of peace and purity and 
a believer in the active struggle for 
right, chiefly by moral weapons, but by 
arms, if need be. Words are weapons, 
more effective than weapons of steel. 
Bjornson studied at the University of 
Christiania. He was, for several years, 
engaged in journalistic and editorial 
work in that city. He spent two years 
in visiting Denmark, Italy and Germany. 

In 1874, he purchased a farm in the 
heart of Norway where he spends his 
summers. His winters are passed at 
Paris, Tyrol and Rome. During the 
winter of 1880-1881, he was in America 
on a lecturing tour. 

Bjornsen is an accomplished linguist, 
speaking English, French, and German 
finently. Besides scores of essays and 
magazine articles, he is the author of 
novels, plays and verse. A few of the 
many well-known titles of his works are 
these: ‘‘The Pridal March,’’ ‘‘The 
Happy Boy,’’ ‘‘The Fisher Lass,’’ ‘‘ Paul 
Lange,’’ ‘‘The Heritage of the Kurts.’’ 

QUESTIONS. 
. Can you tell Ley: of the work 
of poe: 

2. When and where was he born? . 

3. What special recognition of his 
talent has recently been given? (See 
under Radium, in Geographical notes, 
statement regarding the Nobel prizes. ) 

4. Where did Bjornson study? 

5. What work followed? 

6. What countries did he visit after 
leaving Christiania? 

7. Where are his winters now spent? 
His summers? 

8. What can you tell about him as a 
linguist? 

g. Speak of his literary work. 

10. Give the titles of some of his books. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
The Famous Negro Educator. 


Photograph in Outlook, volume 66, 
page 554. Born at Hale’s Ford, Va., 
about 1859. 

Booker T. Washington was born a slave 
on a Virginia plantation. His home, 
where he lived with his mother, a brother 
and a sister, was a log cabin whose floor 
was the ground. His mother was the 
plantation cook. At a very early age, 
the boy was made to work at all kinds of 
labor. One day when he carried the 
books of his mistress to the schoolhouse, 
he looked inside the room and saw the 
busy pupils. He thought if ever he 
could go t® school it would be like going 
into a paradise. 

There was great excitement on the 
plantation when the slaves were declared 
free. 

Booker Washington then went to 
Hampton Institute, Va., where there are 
many pupils ‘‘who wear the shadowed 
livery of thé burnished sun,’’ He grad- 


nated in 1875 and was a teacher in the 
same school until elected, in 1881, by the 
State authorities as principal of Jus- 








keegee Normal and Industrial School in 
Alabama. Mr. Washington had organ- 
‘ized the school and has been able to assist 
in its growth until it has become a great 
power for good. 

When Booker T. Washington was called 
to Cambridge to receive a degree at 
Harvard College, he was greeted with 
enthusiasm. He has made hundreds of 
addresses in many cities and written 
many magazine articles and books, of 
which ‘‘Up From: Slavery,’’ ‘‘Char- 
acter Building’’ and others are widely 
read. He has done much for the negro, 
and, indeed, for the world. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Who is Booker T. Washington? 

. Where and under what circumstances 
was he born? 

3. Describe his early home and life. 

4. At what institution did he receive 
his education? 

5. What position did he subsequently 
fill? 

6. To what important office was he next 
called? 

7. What can you say of his work as 
lecturer and writer? 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. . 
The Celebrated Negro Poet. 

Photograph Current Literature, volume 
21, p. 95. Born, Dayton, Ohio, June 27, 
1872. 

The beautiful poems of Paul Lauretice 
Dunbar have been warmly greeted by 
many people. They are to be seen in our 
best magazines and there are several col- 
lections published. Mr. Howells, the 
noted author, commended the work of 
the young poet, at the start. 

Born of parents who had been slaves in 
old Kentucky, Mr. Dunbar knew, in his 
childhood, the struggle with poverty that 
followed the war. But both parents were 
fond of good reading and books of his- 
tory and poetry found their way into the 
humble home. Paul was sent to school 





| School. 
| boy but soon found a chance to work on 





When You Are All Bound Up 


and are suffering from indigestion, lack 
of appetite, foul breath, headache, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh of the stomach, kidney 
and liver complaints you need a tonic 
laxative, something that will move the 
bowels quickly, easily and withont leav- 
ing hurtful effects behind.. Never use a 
purgative or cathartic. They weaken 
the bowels and system and make the dis- 
ease worse. Use instead Vernal Palmet- 
tona (formerly known as Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine.) It tones, builds 
up, gives new strength and vigor, not 
alone to the bowels but to the whole be- 
ing. Only one small dose a day will 
cure any case, from the lightest to the 
worst. That means cure, not simply re- 
lief only. Most obstinate cases yield 
gently and easily and thé cure is perma- 
nent. Vernal Palmettona is not a patent 
medicine. A list of ingredients isin 
every package with explanation of their 
action. Write us fora free sample bot- 
tle. Vernal Remedy Co., 408 Seneca 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
All leading druggists sell it. 
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Beastitel from all over the world. A 
at 
N. Puller, Lawrence, 


rare one. to secure 
prices. stamp. 
Kaneas. 
brings our new illustrat- 


3 CENTS 2% Shana 
ed for 3 MONTHS, 10c. 
forone year. THE GNET, West Derry, N. H. 


GUITARS 


c. Cnowe, at4 1743 Henonie Ten. Chitage, i 














$5. 00 FOR A NAME. 


I will give $5.00 to the person send 
name suitable for a new brand of Baking 


dress 
Dept. N. I., Hope, Ind. 


me the best 
Powder. 















Have you tried Bur-Sat See ad. on page 47. 





Send me the names and six peo tH] 
pm apd gy” od be in poor health aud receive a val fax 
leas pen free. DR. M. MERROW, Burlington, Vt. 





WOOD OR LEATHER 


BURNING ‘tate PROFITABLE 


for this newest ART work. Beauti- 
fm ge mance hd and FREE ie 25c. ps 
Donald & McDonald, Dept. N, 527 W. St. N.Y 








Album and 
se et pall 10 cts. 
T, CONN. 


$200, OREDIT' Soe pees 


NO "pay. = oe poles monthly. Why not you? 
‘ou 
MODERN pusicity co. "Dept. 9, 985 N.Clark 8t., Chicago. 











Park, risartNow fon First 
7 eA ‘eet. Title 
; Seaside Con t0.. £87 Broadway, PS yY. 








50 Piece 
Dinner Set. 


ht. Send No Money. 
China Dinner a, 





and graduated at the Dayton High 
Afterwards he was an elevator | 





BISQUE DOLL 

































BISQUE 
DOLL 





FREE 


S GIR Do you wish to earna 
ws beautiful Bisque Doll, 
+5 also a lovely Necklace and 


Ring? If so, send us your 
FULL name and address 
and we will send 22 cards of 
our jewelry novelties, post- 
paid, sell them at ten cents 
percard and return us $2.20 
and we will send you, all 
charges prepaid, one of the 
most beautiful Bisque Dolls 
ever given away, together 
with a Chain Necklace and 
a Gold finished Ring. This 
doll is nearly one-half yard 


DRESSED IN 
SATIN & LACE 


and looks exactly like the 
picture shown here. A per- 
fect beauty with turning 
bisque head, lovely curly 
hair, pearly teeth, natural 
sleeping eyes, jointed body, 
real slippers, stockings, etc., 
and is completely dressed 
from head to foot. Under. 
stand this is not a printed 
cloth or rag doll, nor a cheap 
plaster of Paris doll, such as 
some conctrns give, but a 
real sleeping Bisque Dol) 
nearly 


ONE-HALF 
YARD TALL 


together with a Neck. 
lace and Ring. Pos. 
itively these three 
presents given for 
selling only 22 
cards of novelties. 
Take notice: We 
prepay all express 
and mailing charges on our premiums. 


$1000 REWARD 


to anyone who can prove that we are 
not giving the three premiums de- 
scribed above, for selling only 22 cards 
of novelties. Write to-day and be sure 


to send your FULL name and address, if you wish to earn these beautiful premiums. 


BISQUE DOLL CO., Dept. M27 Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Official Instructor of Shorthand, edu. dept,Chicago 
Y.M.C. A. Write today for full information. 


Pere Bulidiag, 1291. Chicago. Chicago, Illinois. 
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ev. 1. W. ector of Souris. 
psy Fv es ince Bawan a, Writes :— 

Their effect apse the woree over tea by much speak- 
ing or singing is instantaneous so many preparations 
for the throat seem to miss their mar herons your 
Pastilles a) fi go at once to the eS ae 


Sample Free. y Mail. 
EVANS & SONS, Lim.,132 William St..New ¥ York. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MONTREAL, 





Fascinating 


rata LADIES 


Employment riental Beadwork during your 


Spare time. Not only make mone; oat f find it a de- 

lightful pastime. Easily learned, a of instructions 

and patterns with every outfit. Reta ond cen: 

pce REE. Theo. Eastwood, Dept. N. I., Norris- 
wn, 





LES& EMB MATERIALS 


SEWING MATERIALS for Schools, 
Sas Yarns, a 
in Bewing Classes, 


Ou : THINK THINK OF ay LINE 
that can’ tbe had elsewhere, Send ' 
a et IEPORTER, 111 80th ST., X,Y. 








ion ‘Tw0- Tagged Cork | Palle 


Only one size, fits any bottle. 

A, aay used over again. vag 44 
pottle quickly and easily. be 

in pocket : tines go in a shield ; requires 

no effort. Agents Wanted. By 25c. T. N. 
Kennedy, 25 John, N. Y. 


Mexican Feather Cards 


Beautiful bird worked inleft corner with real feathers in 
natural colors. Impo: —. handiwork. A oan. 


ue vation as venir Cards 
and Tal Caran Frmieid Seana Sank ee 








‘| and Field,’’ ‘‘Oak and Ivy Poems.’’ 





‘been connected especially? 


& newspaper and, later; his poems won 
recognition. 

He is very successful as an elocutionist 
and gives readings from his own poems. 
His work is spontaneous, fresh and in- 
spiring. The dialect poems are especially 
delightful. 

‘*Folks From Dixie’’ is the title of a 
volume of stories of Southern life. ‘‘The 
Uncalled’’ is the title of a novel by Mr. 
Dunbar. 

The titles of some the collections of 
verse are, ‘‘Candle Lightin’ Time,’’ 
‘Lyrics of Lowy Life,’’ ‘‘ Poems of Cabin 


QUESTIONS. 
What is the full name of the subject 
of this sketch? 
2. When and where was he born? 
3. What can you tell of his parents? 
4. Where was he sent to school? 
5. After graduating from the High 
School what did he do? 
6. What can you tell about his poems? 
7. What prose work has he done? 


verse collections? 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 
A Woman Well Known in Educational 
Work. 

Sarah Louise Arnold was born in North 
Abington, Mass., Feb. 15, 1859. 

The little children should love Miss 
Arnold because she has planned a great 
deal of pretty and instructive busy work 
for them and has given them some beau- 
tiful reading books with stories about 
the best things. The older children 
should love her because she has tried to 
make the study of our dear mother- 
tongue a delight. And the boys and 
girls of higher grades, the young people 
in the High School even, must love her 
because she has tried to inspire all young 
people to learn and grow and fill the best 
possible place in life. Miss Arnold con- 
nects school life with home life, with a 
real love for both. 

Miss Arnold has been teacher, prin- 
cipal, supervisor of schools, lecturer and 
author. She is now Dean of Simmons 
College, Boston. Her work in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and at Saratoga, New York, 
also in Minneapolis, Minnesota, has en- 
deared her to many hearts. The summer 
schools have always had her interest and 
support. Miss Arnold is the author of 
‘*Waymarks for Teachers,’’ ‘‘The Step- 
ping Stones to Literature’’ series of read- 
ing books, ‘‘The Mother Tongue’’ and 
other books. She is also, a frequent 
contributor to educational periodicals. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Give the full name of the subject of 
this sketch. 

2. When and where was Miss Arnold 
born? 

3. With what kind of work has she 


4. Speak of her work for young people 
of different ages. 
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CORNISH 3333 6 


IT'S ALL IN THE 


8. What are the titles of some of the |. 
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and Organ buying. (A boo 


Full, Rich, Swelling Tone 


Cornish instruments are noted for it. 
the best that skill and fifty years’ experience com- 
bined can dictate. They look elegant, they wear 
a lifetime, they are backed by the strongest 

guarantee and they are sold for the least money, 
ht Sraight from the factory, cash or installments. 
ro eep the dealers’ profits. 


If it’s a GOOD instrument you want, get the follow- 
ing free: 






Made 


ish Plan of oo eed in Piano 


? The Cornish Album—beautifully elegant— 





treag you right an 


Either a Pianoor 0: 
soon * a ae on 


sented at the end of a year. 
Sit down and 


uu to pla 
with 8 per cone Tatesest dif the insteament isnot as repre- 
Can anything be more fair? 
write to-day to 


showing our fifty styles, 
4 The Miniature Embossed Pianos and Organs; ian: 
x exact vga of our masterpieces, 
The 5,000 References, some from your awn 
county, whic Swill cpa to you we sell right, 
are ourselves right. 

for 30 days’ free trial—sent as 

_— ~t- tell us which you want. 











and give your money back 





$1.90" STYLISH HAT | 


Thisisa nal creation of the Milliners Art. Hand 
Made Turban, faced in — straw netti ent three 
rows of silk eyo on edge. Trim 










1 4 
Hat, t 

most graceful 
and exclusive de- 


n only get from 

hands Se inenable 

city milliners. Your 

local miiliner would 
00 to 86. 





= as ty prepay 
charges and then pa ah the | 
oxpressage ee yg 
ve seen the 

hare ae ou can send 
the 61.90 to eee | 
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i be | 
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LFORD, RANDOLPH é hide, 


Dept. rch mL 





COLLECTION I0 


Kinds Flower Seeds only 


Peak tre Ten Weeks 
endula, Core- 

¥ eee eee eratum, 

a inese 


ate salts. a, 
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5. Name some of the eae she has 
filed. | 

6. How has she identified herself with 
the ‘‘home life’’ and the summer schools? | 
7. What literary work has Miss Arnold | 
done? 





A FORTUNE IN EGGS, 

I get so many letters from my old home about pre- 
serving eggs, that I will answer them through your 
paper. I started 1 1888 with $36, bought eggs at 8 to 10 
cents in summer, preserved them and sold in winter 
at from 25 to 30 cents a dozen. I preserved eggs 12 
and made $30,000. My niece started in 1894, with 

10, which she reinvested each year, with the profits 
and now she has $16,346, all made from $10, reinvested 
for —- years. You can buy from 8 to 10 cents 


and sell them from 25 to 30; figure the onan yourself. 
To preserve them costs a cent a neg _s answer 
letters as I travel, pene any ny poses red infor- 


ey 
mation by oncreating See PEOPLES SUPPLY co., 
No 68 Moore Block, New Concord, Ohio, enclosing a 


for city or 








2-cent stamp; they started me. This is a good business 
or country. ¢. GREEN. | 


ection of bulbs Free, 
MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO, Medford, Mass. 








WHY NOT BOUNCE YOUR BOSS? 


We can make you free, Is the “Know How” worth a 
two cent stamp to you? Skeptics are especially invit- 
ed to write us, 

L. Leaders Con 140 Nassau St., New York. 
Special notice, sides the above we want to teach 
a few bright tie to write a pzour pre Cost is $1. 
Particulars for 3 stamps. re present ~ and 
double your income by Petting it # insurance. L. Co. 


THE CROWNING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


of the age. Its buildings 


To see it as it will be, 
send 25 Cents for a“Katy” 
Albus containing views 
of all principal buildings 
juced in colore ia 
the highest type of litho 
grapbicart. Leaves, 6x10 
Getachable and suitable, 


for framing, ADDRESS 
“KATY,” BOX J, 911, 
8ST. LOUIS MO. 


“THE KATY 
FLYER.” 


between Bt. Loule and 
Oklahoma, Texas sod 
Old Mexiov. 





Rheumatism 


Does it pay to endure agonies of this cruel 
disease and ris Lay a cripple all oor life when 
you can get a cure, that does cure? 

Rheumatism is not simply an excess of the uric 
acid in the blood, as most of the M. D.’s define it. 
Rheumatism is an affected circulation of impure 
blood. No person can suffer a rheumatic pain that 
has a free and equal circulation of pure blood. 
Exposure, successive colds, indigestion, inactive 
kidueys, blood poisoning, poor whisky, too much 
beer, hard cider and high living produce Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia and Paralysis also belong to the 
rheumatic family. We draw the line for Neuralgia 
above the neck. All below it is plain, straight 
Rheumatism, 

This remedy cures by eradicating all rheumatic 

ison from the blood, re by equalizing the cireu- 

ation of the blood. A paration not recom- 
mended for every disease that flesh is heir to; but 
is an honest cure for Rheumatism. Cases of many 
qeenouseng & ave been curedin thirty to sixty 


aayrice One Dollar Per Bottle. 

If this is not obtainable in your town, order from 
us direct, and we will send it prepaid on receipt of 
price. 


GRIFAN REMEDY COMPANY, 


Dept. A. Box 13, Schenectady, N. Y. 





FREE SEED$ oosenctn rate aa 





and 10 kinds of garden 0 a. 
Wattera Nursery Co-s Lawrence, Kansas. 
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THE SOUT invites you to “come in out of the 
cold,”” Write A. Jeffers, Norfolk, Va. 


Bur-Sa! The best thing out See ad. on paue 47 
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A Study in Hair. “THE CROWNING 
ety of WOTIAN,”’ 
If you do not 
this triumph send for 
Pamily 


r . 
Makesthe hair tuxuri- 
ant, soft, glossy, cures 
Dandruff, Scalp Diseases 
ard Falling Hair. 

Perfectly Harmless 
mae Endorsed by the Medi- 
cal Profession 
Anyone sending their 
name and address and 
10c, to cover postage and 
packing will receive a 
regular 25 cent package 
of this ee Hair 
Beautifier, dd 
FAMILY REMEDIES 


COMPANY, Dept, it, Aurora, Illinois. 
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fa beads (8 colors) ng ot improved. bead fick 
needles, book of instructions and patte 

money at home taking ordcrg for this T heectifel 

work, Everybody wants it. TON & 

CO., Dept, G , 96 Randolph B8t., Chicago, IL 





OUR BUSINESS 


Is to teach you how to test 
eyes and Pit Glasses iu a 
thorough aud scientific man- 

wer, The expense is small. 

The profits large. Write today for our Pree Booklet, 
which tells all about it, 

DETROIT COLLEGE OF OPTICS, (Inc.) 
Dept. N. - Detroit, Mich. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


GEORGE DEWEY. 
Admiral of the United States Navy. 
Born Dec. 26, 1837, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. Photographs, Mc Clures, vol- 
nme thirteen, page 482. 
- Educated for the work of his life at 
the, naval academy, George Dewey has 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


The Right R edy Found at Last. 
Take My Word for it, T« it. Test it Yourself. 


Costs Nothing To Try It 





SURE GOITRE CURE 


Don’t 





and others are easily 

Teachers, Students inj otnersjare catty 
dignified manner) whole or spare time with my artis- 
tic useful Mexican goods in silver, silk, etc. “iustaatty 
attractive States. HoH NOL New aud practicaliy an- 
known in States. ORSE, San Antonio Texas. 


$5.00 REWARD: 


NEW “COUNTRY HOME’’ PRIZE’ PUZZLE. 
500 percent to agents. [t can be done. Sample luc. 
Up-to-Date Mfg.Co.,80 High St.,Factoryville,Pa. 








since held the offices of commander, cap- 
tain, commodore and admiral, 
been given the last title in 1899, when 
he was made head of the United States 


navy. 
It was because of his training 


as well as his daring, that he was placed 
in command of the Asiatic squadron at 
the opening of the war with Spain. And 
the taking of the port of Manila, May 1, 
1898, is regarded as one of the greatest 


feats of all time. 


Admiral Dewey is a man of great firm- 
ness of. character and ready adaptability. 
He is equally at home amid the luxuries 
of the most cultured society or in the 


simplicity and severity of sailor 
QUESTIONS. 
1. Who is George Dewey? 


2. When and where was (he born? 


3. What offices has he held? 
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and skill, Sen 
Agents wanted. 
46 Wasmuth Ave., Buffalo, New Yor 


Cardsand Aluminum Case 50 cents. 
Name.engraved on .case, up-to<ate 
: styles for visiting, and business pur- 
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Mrs. Moore, of Springfield, Mo. says: “Your 
tre treatment has been a revelation to me. I 
taken treatment for a year prior to writing 


GOLD PLATED RING 
FREE, Send for our catalogue 
of useful books aud noveities, etc. 
enclosing a 2 cent stamp to part pay 

Stage. and we will send you our 

ilastrated catalogue and one of our 
ase bey — free by, return 


Add 
MOODY'S MFG. “Co. Howelton, Alabama. 





you and had graduall m worse. I had about 
a up all hope of ever being cured, AtthattimeI could not 

|k a block, and never went through the day without going to 
Mr I improved from the first day y oft the trial » Ma cneorg and have 


Fancy Waistings j=" 


continued to gain unti) now when I am as well as I ever was.” 
lif ‘So sure am I that! can cure any case of goitre no matter of | ples of our spring live of plain and fancy waistings. || 
fe, how long standing that I will send a full es weeks’ test treat- | you wish to receive these samples kindly ad vise us and 
vey ides do moma ~~ ely y have been cured by the +} same w:ll be forwarded. HE BROOKS CO., 69 


alone. Why eh 3 rae it yourself and | Cornhill, Boston, 
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a Bunches assorted 
AND BURNT LEATHER {010724 Beads. an 


Iustructions, 50c., which cost elsewhere $1.50; the Book , 


4. What can you say of his great . Patterns and Instructions without 
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If you have SCPERFLUGOUS HAIR 
on the face, neck or arms, our new scientific 





TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


, Would you like more money, 
to invest $1 or ¢100., cash: Or MOouthly payments, where 


it will grow fast. No risk. We will pay 
loan our book, 
triends. 
require any special labor. 
ot dollars in est Did 
tn the INSTRUC 
teachers did ow it and are with us 7 
SN RIOLA COMPAN 
Dept. 1, 802 W. Madison St., 


u see our ad. 


it 30, here’s a chance 


“A Guide to Fall Pockets,’ to your 
Won t interfere with your other duties nor 
it witt bring you hundreds 


TOR? If vot, took for it. Scores of 


Chicago, iu. 


LUCKY STONE FREE 


harmless and entirely different from any 
other treat: We Eo gy rmanent cure of this 
embarassing affliction or forfeit $1000.00. Our treatment is 


you well to 





free trial of the jewel. M. M. L. writes, Jan. 10, 
universally used in all leading hospitals, and endorsed by 
the medical profession. Fora limited time we will send to 
any sufferer our complete $8.00 cure for $1.00, or for 
cente we will send prepaid, a liberal Trial Treatment, 
sufficient for mild cases. @@ Address for particulars 
BROWN PHARMACAL CO.,'22 Brown Bldg. , Camden, ark. 


last mouth 

I wish IT had sent for it before.’ 
‘E. BENTON & COSIPANY, 

135 Tremont St., 


ten persons. 
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One Dozen Photographs, size of above, reproduced trom any good photo, for 
$1.00. We guarantee the reproduction to be as good as the ov! 


inal —it is olten 








Art Donexerewe-_.” 


E.xchanging Photographs 


has become so popular that to meet all demands is quite a burden, if one is obliged 


to pay prices ordinarily charged by photographers. Our Reproduced Photographs are 
being welcomed by thousands -who find that by using them they are enabled to give 
photographs of the highest quality costing but a fraction as much. A Sample of our 
work will convince you of its quality —the price speaks for itself. 


For $1.00 we will make one dozen photographs, either of the exact size of the cut 
shown at left or with a longer and narrower oval (2 by 33) with mount to correspond 
(3 5-8 by 7 1-8,)—according to the style of photograph sent. With the one dozen dup- 
licates your original Photograph will be returned. 


We guarantee our work to be as good as (it is frequently better than) the utizinal. 
If it is not as good—you to be the judge—your money will be refunded. You take no 
chances. 

If you prefer to see a sample of our work before ordering it will be cheerfully sent. 

We have.nearly fifty different styles and sizes of mounts ranging in prices from 75c. 
to $2.50 per dozen—about one-third the rates charged by local photographers generally. 
We use Collins mounts exclusively and all other material is of the same high grade. 


This offer is a special one and our regular $1.50 grade will be furnished. 


One Dozen Free. Send orders for one dozen each for three friends, remitting $3.00 
for them, and send your photograph, and we will make one dozen for yoda as a reward 


for your services. 


In ordering send your photograph securely wrapped to prevent breaking. Put name 
and address on back. All photographs are returned with reproductions uninjured. 


A Few Opinions . 

“T am very much pleased With the photos. The work is as exact as though made from origina! negative, and 
the mouuts are very tasty and pleasing.’’ 

“Have just received the photos, and am perfectly delighted with them. The reproductions are fully as good as 
the original, for which I paid $3.00 per dozen."’ 

*Have)ust received photos. They are very good : in fact,they are finished much better than the one I sent you.’ 

“Photographs received. I must say they are better than the original. Thanks." 

“I received photos today. Am highly pleased with them, as the shading is much better than that of the origi- 
nal. Thank you very much.” 

“Our photographs have been received. Weare all very much pleased with them, as they are even better than 
we expected they would be, Thanks for the prompt attention given to the order. 

“Photos received. They are fine—better than I expected. Am sorry that 1 didn’t order more." 


AGENTS WANTED. Active canvassers make splendid profits taking orders for our 
photographs. Exclusive territory given. Particulars cheerfully given. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Jay ete eer feshaeonatok rates New York. 
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for 30 days ;a booklet on the origiuat and unequaled 
talismanic jewel, Ojo de Buey, will be sent to any ad- ° 
dress on receipt of stamp, giving privilege of 30 days 
1904, 
from Delphos, O.,* * * “I owe my life to Ojo de Buey, 
having planned to go away New Year's, but looked to 
Ojo de Buey and the word appeared No, * * * [ did not 
go, and the train | was to take’ was wrecked, killing 


Boston, Mass. 
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RHEUMATIOM 


CURED 


THROUGH THE FEET 
Don’t Take Pledicine, External Remedy 
Brings Quick Relief. Sent 


FREE ON APPROVAL. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheurtfiatism 

- tosend us his or her name. We will 
seid by return mail a pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts, the wonderful extertial cure which 
has brought more comfort into the 
United States than any internal remedy 
ever made. If they give relief, send us 
One Dollar ; if not, don’t send usa cert 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of the feet 
and eure by Poy d the poisonous acids in the 
blood through the la: They cure rheuma- 
tism in every part of the body. It must be evident 
to you that we couldn't affo ‘to send the drafts on 
approval if they did notcure, even after everything 
else has failed, 

Since I used the a FR I walk without crutches. 


They do just “— 7a oe 
E Vek GUNN, Augusta, Ark. 
Tam much tea with your cheap and simple rem- 
edy. 3 Sore Sees & te it to yom u prom 


inn 
I never found 1 anyining ¢ that would hetp me before 
trying ne yout Drafts. Wa.. ¢E, Grafton, Mich. 
a suffered with rheumatism "7 the past ten 
years but doy pay entirely cured me. 


I have i 
”ARY ST, nA NGE. W Woonsocket, RIL 
We age oe. of long letters of gratitude 
_ men and wome: cured of rheumatism by 


ic Foot Drafts, wil ‘ou let — cure you? 
te to-day to the Magi c Foot Dra ft Co., 397 
peta. Bldg., Gacmet ag Mich., ore trial pair of 
drafts free on — err We We send also ® valu- 


able booklet on r Wicwatien, tees 


A Dollar 1. iim 
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or three years. es nD 
get | raised beading around 
any initial engraved 
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everyone 
may know 
ask og A Fox thie | us onl iviae conte 
eal @ ~ to help pa pay postage on ring and 
~~ talogue. State size SSuat initial 
“a H. BURNS @ Co. 
258-262 WASHINGTON ST, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


Months Free 


THE INVESTORS oA ig ll 


A journal of advice for Yo pe ag. — 
trated. Gives intest and and most reliable toto 


tion concerning ind ustrial, mining, oil asdc other 
tocks and Tre He ceremes can afford to be 





withous it. Keep is power. For- 
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onip cae it, hye) ~~ come and go. Great 
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Ethical Stories for Opening 
Exercises. 
By Jean Halifax. 


[Note—On Monday morning during the 
opening exercises the story for the week 
may be by the teacher and the 
memory gem for the day placed on the 
blackboard and recited in concert by the 
children. A memory gem for eyery day 
of the week is given with each story. 
Even if pupils do not have time to mem- 
orize them, it is a helpful exercise to 
read them itt concert. } 


The Chinese have a legend with a 
lesson—the legend of Nang Tso, the son 
of poor rice farmer, under the Ming 
dynasty. 

When ‘Tso was twelve years old, he 
wanted to bea soldier, and asked his fath- 
er’s permission to learn to be one. But his 
father said, ‘‘ Who will till the rice fields 
if you go? For I am a cripple, and 
thou hast six brothers and _ sisters 
younger than thou.’’ So the boy stayed 
at home and tilled the rice fields, till one 
day a famine came, and his brothers and 
sisters died. 

The years went on, and by atid by he 
was twenty-four years old, and again he 
asked his father for permission to go. 

‘*There is yet time for me to serve the 
Emperor,’’ said Nang Tso, ‘‘and to do 
inighty deeds.’’ ‘‘Thy mother is bed- 
ridden,’’ said his father. ‘‘Who, then, 


will cook her rice, or watch by her at 
night?’’ 
the young man stayed at home and 


cheerfully took care of his mother for 
ten years. When she died he still stayed, 
for his father needed his care then. Each 
day he carried his aged father on his 
back to the rice fields, and home again 
at night, in order not to leave the poor 
old man alone at all. 


When Nang Tso, the humble rice 
farmer, was a gray-haired man, there 
came to him one day a golden medal 


from the Emperor, givett to the officers 
who have been bravest in war, and this 
proclatnation was made to the nation: 
‘*No soldier has served me more faith- 
fully than he who has. taught filial piety 
to my people.’’ . 

How matiy who long, like the Chinese 
Tso, for the chance to do some great 





Cures Blindness and Deafness 


Free Books tell how to use Dr. Coffee’s 
famous mild Medicine Treatment for the 
Eyes and Ears at Home. 


Dr. W. O. Coffee, who is famous as the 
ori as of the Absorption method of 
cu all eye diseases and deafness and 
ear d seases, wafits to send cither of his 
great books ‘free 7 all readers of Nor- 
mal Itistructor, People who have eye 
trouble should ng or the eighty page 
book on ‘‘The Eye atid Its Diseases.’’ 

Those who have deafness or any kind of 
ear trouble should write today for the 64 
ge book on‘‘ Deafness and Headnoises. ’’ 
Dr. Coffee tells everyone frankly whether 
or not he can cure them and he sends 
these special medicines by mail so the 
patient uses them at home. This plan 
enables every sufferer to get treatment 
prescribed by Dr. Coffee personally at 
sthall expense atid it is worth hundreds 





of dollars, Write Dr. Coffee about your 
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trouble and tell him which book you 
want. 


deed are yet compelled to spend their 
lives in workshops, on farms, in house- 
work, in humble ways. And often they 
think their life is lost, their work too 
lowly to be of use. 

‘*It is true,’’ says the, ‘‘ Youth’s Com- 
panion,’’ ‘‘that no emperor now sends a 
golden medal to the gray-haired drudge 
in the workshop or to the woman 
bending over a sewing machine, who are 
giving their lives to some unselfish, pure 
purpose. Nor are they held up like Tso 
to the admiration of the nation. But 
‘God,’ says a homely German proverb, 
‘*does not pay all his wages on Saturday 
night.’ ’’ 


GEMS. 

Monday— 

Even in short measures life may per- 
fect be—Ben Jonson. 

Tuesday— 

‘‘Confucius taught that the highest 
heroism mey be shown through the most 
common-place actions. ‘The divine 
Gautama,’ says the proverb, ‘once, in 
the shape of a donkey, drew a cart.’ ’’ 

Wednesday— 

A soul occupied with great ideas best 
performs small duties; the divinest views 
of life penetrate most clearly into the 
meanest emergencies.—/ames Martineau. 

Thursday— 

The highest duties oft are found 

Lying on the lowest ground, 

In hidden and utinoticed ways, 

In household works, on common days. 
Monseli, 

Friday— 

We need no great opportunities to live 
nobly. Asthe tiniest dewdrop reflects 
the splendor of the whole heavens, so the 
most trifling word or action may be filled 
with the truth and love of God.—/rom 
a German Writer. 


the Great. 
Rameses the Great (Rameses II), 
trained to be a cottiquerer.. His father 
trained him to a life of ambition, for 


Rameses was to conquer the whole world, 
the house of Rameses hoped. 

His father had all the male children 
that were born on the same day as 
‘Rameses brought to the royal palace and 
educated with his son. When asked why 
he wanted so many companions for his 
son, he atiswered, 
true to him itt war.’’ 

So in a school of heroes, ina land of 
palaces and monuments, 


and his companions were sent with an 
army to conquer Arabia. This was to test 
them. They cate home-in triumph. 
Then they were sent to conquer Western 
Africa. In this too they were successful. 
When Rameses ascended the throne, he 
began at once on his work of world con- 
quering. He set ont with twenty-seven 
thousand war chariots, six hundred 
thousand foot soldiers, and a fleet of 400 





ships. 





‘*That they may be | 


of wealth and | 
power, he grew to manhood. Then he | 


Worth While, or the Story of Rameses | 


was | 


Egypt was then queen of the nations, and | 
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HALL’S 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 
HAIR RENEWER 
ilere are three of the secrets you 
may easily find in each bottle: 
Gray hair is always restored to 
its original color, always, Fall« 
ing hair is checked. And the 





hair grows long and heavy. 


If your ie st cannot supply you, send 
fl to Peters 4 Co., Nek ua, N. H. 


Tals WATCH FREE? 


We will ive ‘ou @ guaranteed 
Stem-Wir stem-s “Ret Bick, 
el-pla on Watth also Chain and 
Charm, for gelling 20 packages 
of LUIN £ at lo cents each, 
is the beat laundry 
bitingin the world and the fast. 












we will send you the BI.U 
and ow rge Premiam t, 


postpals. tcostse youn 
et for getiin tie BLU TNE, ond we wil 
Zend you the Watch, © aa Chasas 5 postpaid. 


RUIN MFG, CO, Concord J Junction, Mass, Box 222 
old reliable firm wo sell bowest goods, and give valuable prewmiame. 





NERVOUSNESS. 


An Eminent Authority Shews That It Is 
Physical Not Mental. 


It isn’t true, as many believe, that nervousness Is in 


} whole or in part merely a menta! weakness, and that 


| mer St., Lynn, Mass. 


one ought to be able to control his nerves. The fact 
is, that nervousness is just as purely a physical ailment 
as a sprained arm and has the same need of good care. 
Said Dr. Lewis, the great specialist : 


“Nervousness is physical, not metital. It can always 


be cured. To effect a cure the nerve force must be re- 
plenished faster than It Is ex hausted."’ 

“What do you give in cases of extreme nervous ex- 
haustion?” 


“There is nothing better than Celery, properly admin- 
istered and compounded with some ot ner agencies of 
great remedial qualities, I have had put up a con- 
centrated extract of celery tablet which [ recommend.’ 
This remedy can be had FREE by sending stamp to 
Lewis Chemical Co., Dept. 3, 154 Nassau St.,New York. 
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Pieces of nice silks and veivey for quilts or cushions, in 
pk. at 20c each. + L. Merrill, 435 8um- 
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If so, stop at a private residence near the 
grounds, enjoy the comforts of a home and 
avoid high hotel rates. We have thoroughly 
canvassed the best residence districts and se- 
cured contracts with families willing to enter- 
tain visitors—not boarding houses, but private 
homes in the best part of the city. Arrange- 
ments for rooms can be made through us four 
to six weeks in advance. Special rates to par- 
ties. Full information on request. 

World’s Fair Room Renting Co. 
Incorporated 


1st Floor, Chemical Bldg. ST. LOUIS 
Reterence, 3d National Bank 

















A Wenderful Beautifier 


The Hydro Vacu is a wonderful, new scientific 
invention which cures all cases of pimples, 
blackheads and skin eruptions, cleanses the 
ag and makes the skin soft, clear and youth 










les 
absolutely. The suction cup through which hot 
water is running, massages the skin removes all 
wrinkles, sucks al! impurities from the pores 
and gives a beautiful complexion. The 
Hydro Vaeu is highly endorsed by physi- 
cians and dermatologists, and is so simple 
any lady can use it at home. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
For a limited time only, the Hydro 
Vacu will be sent with complete 
instructions for one-half regular 
price. Full information sent free, 














‘Eight Share 





for ashorttime only. Par value $1.00. 
Full paid, non-assessable. Buy now at the 
lowest price and join us on the ground floor 
in the Five Mining Co., who own 
outright ten rich properties in Plumas County, 
California. Over 1,000 feet of tunnels and 
crosscuts, allin ore assaying from §7 to $915 
perton. Over 10,000 tons ore in sight ready to 
stope. Do not walt. Now is the time before 
the stock advances to 25c. or higher, to-mor- 
row may be too late, 
$8.00 WILL BUY 100 SHARES. 
$20.00 buys 250 shares—$80.00 buys 1,000 shares, 
Take our advice and buy all youcan. “ 
Monthly Payments if Desired. 

We have personally examined the entire 
property and honestly believe this will prove 
the best geld mining stock ever offered. 
Write for Five Bears Prospectus, Map and lat- 
est reports from the mine. Booklet, “How to 
Judge Stocks,” free. Add 


UNION SECURITY CO., 
305 Gaff Bidge., Chicago, Il. 
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No wonder with such a host, that he 
conquered Ethiopia, Asia to the Ganges, 
and even Thrace. And wherever he went 
he left behind him the Stelae—pillars of 
stone—telling of the power of Rameses. 

He conquered the world. Then he filled 

Egypt with temples and palaces. But 
in the midst of all the glory, Rameses 
became blind. What was all the world, 
and its splendor, toa man without eyes? 
Rameses could not endure his misfor- 
tune, and ended his life by his own 
| hand. ‘ 
} ‘Conqueror of the world, desolator of 
| nations for all those terrible years of war, 
holding thousands as captive slaves, with 
| untold wealth and power—yet dying at 
| last a miserable suicide! 


GEMS. 





| Monday— 
| ‘Life isa problem. Be sure that you 
| solve it correctly, as it can never be done 
but once.’’ 

Tuesday— 
| Amid all life’s guests there seems but 
| one worthy to do men good: It matters 
not how long we live, but how. —#az/ey’s 
| Festus. 

Wednesday— 
| ‘*Better a cheap coffin and a plain fun- 
eral after a useful, unselfish life, than a 
grand mausoleum after a loveless, selfish 
life.’’ 

Thursday— 

What now, if Spirit and God are the 

Thought which is written out plain 
On the great pagé of the world, and 

Your method of seeking is vain? 

—W. Smith. 

Friday— 

What is the world, and what are the 
things of the world? Scripture and ex- 
perience teach us that they are like a 
mirage in the wilderness—bright, en- 
chanting, full of promise, ending only in 
scorching drought and glaring sand. ‘In 
the famous vision of Mirza our moralist 
describes mankind chasing bubbles on a 





AT LOWEST PRICES, Two-ply 
FELT SOOT ING, So eters ee | 

Red rosin sheathing paper, "6c for | 
equare t, For ar 
in ci. our ‘sstonlekingly low prices, cut this ad | 


tous address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. | 
$80 A MONTH SALARY tons 


te men wi Be 
reduce our Guaranteed Poultry and 


| A me Send forcontract; we mean bu: 
nish best reference, @.R, BIGLERCO,, X 350 Springfied, Il, 








bridge of three score and ten arches, 
which spans the rolling waters of a pro- 
digious tide, and sinking through hidden 
trapdoors into the abyss in the midst of 
their vain chase.—Canon Farrar. 


The Upward Path. 


One of the most impressive pictures 


ever hung on the walls of the High 
school ‘‘A’’ room in Winchester was one 
of a sunlighted hill path, a simple scene, 
a green hill, cool woods, and the narrow, 
sunlit, upward leading path, ending in 
the glory of the sunset, at the summit. 

And all of the classes, for several years, 
chose class mottos with some thought 
from that picture—‘ No step backward ;’’ 
‘Onward and Upward;’’ ‘‘Excelsior;’’ 
‘*From better to best:’’ ‘‘Ad astra;’’ 
‘*Climbing,’’ etc. 

The picture was painted by a former 
graduate, an art student in Italy. What- 
ever her work, she could not have taught 
a better lesson on the ‘‘higher life’’ 
than by the picture given to her Alma 
Mater. For, for years, it helped onward 
and upward so many bright young lives. 

GEMS. 

Monday— 
‘* Dwell ye within cot or hall, 
Be ye lord or be ye thrall, 
Have ye joy or grief for store, 
Know ye this—from every door, 
Straight across the sky’s blue meads, 
Up to heaven a pathway leads!’’ 

Tuesday— 

Though ye wander faint and far 

Underneath an alien star, 

Or do nightly sink to rest 

Near the loving mother breast 

Everywhere—to him who heeds— 

Up to heaven a pathway leads! 

—Clinton Scollard. 


Wednesday— 

We can never go back, but there is not 
a point from which we may not go upward. 
— Selected. - 

Thursday— 
Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to the summit round by 

round, —J. G. Holland. 

Friday— 

Don’t be satisfied to ‘‘keep going.’’ 
Be sure you are going somewhere. — 
Selected. 


That Long-name Disease. 

There is a rare disease called opistho- 
phoria in which the patient is utterly 
unable to walk forward. Every time he 
tries to take a step forward, he takes, in- 
stead, a step backward. 





Intemperance is like opisthophoria in 








RHEUMATISM 


Wonderful New External Remedy Curing 
Thousands. Any Rheumatic Suf- 
ferer May Try It With- 
out Cost. 





Send Your Address and Get a Dollar's 
Worth FREE. 





I have a sure, quick and lasting cure for Rheu- 
matism. I cure it by means of Vibro Discs, a won- 
derful new appliance which is used externally and 
draws out the poison from every part of the system. 
It is the wonder of the age and a godsend to Rheu- 
matic sufferers. There is nothing like it, and 
nothing equal toit. It banishes pain as if by mag- 
ic and conquers this dread disease in all its c.uel 
forms and stages. Prove these claims yourself by 
testing the remedy at my expense, I will send you, 
absolutely free, a complete treatment—a full dol- 


<-e 





lar’s worth of Vibro Discs—if you simply send me 
your name and address. This is an absolute giit 
and I shall neither ask nor gccept pay for it now 
or in the future. Can you afford to continue in 
pain and misery when you can get thismarvelous 
new and guaranteed treatment simply for the ask- 
ing? Write me to-day and I will send you the 
treatment at once, and with it an elegant illus- 
trated book on Rheumatism, all free and prepaid. 
Don’t send any money—not even a postage stamp— 
butsend meyour name and address THIS VERY 
DAY. 
PROF, 8S. MALCOLM WATSON, 
Dept, 67, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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DEAR MADAM 


When we say Free we 
S MEAN FREE—there 
@ are no “Ifs,” no 


““Ands,” no “Buts,” no “Strings,” about this—we will do 
just what we agree. Don’t waste your time and money 
answering advertisements of unreliable concerns who do 
not carry out their promises. Answer this advertisement 
and you won't be disappointed—you will receive honest 
treatment from us. Send your Name, Post-Office address, 
State and Freight Office. An opportunity like this comes once 
only. DON’T MISS IT. DON’T DELAY. WRITE NOW. Address, 
GROCKERY WAREHOUSE, 2336D Third Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Cures Dandruff 


Men once a week, women once in 
two weeks should wash the head 
with a copious lather of warm water 
and Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. It will 


remove and keep out dandruff. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap is a specific 
for scalp and skin diseases. Be sure 
and get the genuine 
Glenn’s. 


Sulphur Soap 


25c a cake at drugstores or mailed for 30c b. 
.2 The C.N.Crittenton Co.,115 Fulton St.,New Yor! 





PIANO Benue Barge 


disposed of at once.” They lactase tetawtge Rusher mreing ete 
Sterlings and other well known makes. Many eannot be dis- 
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LYON & HEALY 


| Adame St., CHICACO. 
World's lnagert masie house; sells Everything known in Waste 


Dally and ber Home 12e 


Please read carefully our 
offer 
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SEND NO MONEY. 

These are high-grade Men's and Women’s Shoes 
at lower prices than ever before heard of. We 
qoarentie them to bas “oe stylish, gerd 
tting, tter wearing, ie an you can buy 
elsewhere at 8.50 to nat = om 


= | G8 cents wines: 
eae 


ed sole, box 

“4 py New York Tipped 
Toe; an extremely stylish, 
high-grade, durable shoe, 
equal to shoes that sell 
ar ovocee everywhere 
$3.50 to 85; sizes 

ot to 11, widths D 
E, EE. Fit 






SEND NO MONEY, 
Write for order blank. 


8 cents buys Guaranteed %3.50 Patent 
Leather Shoes for both men and women; also a 
variety of other good shoes, of which we will 
send you full description if you write us. 

98 c nis i buys this 

e Ladies" hand. 

. Rew style elas lace 
Shoe. made of anon be - vici kid. 
on the most stylish last, with 
Patent Leather tip. The elas- 
tic instep makes the shoe 
Self-adjusting for a high or 
low instep, and insures com- 
fort to the wearer: sizes 2% 
to8; widths A to E E. Guar- 
anteed equal to shoes sell- 
ing in stores and from 
ie catalogues at 


but. if you want 
50 pai 











ing 
tc examine them if shipped subject to exami- 


nation and approval . simply say 
on a postal card ‘‘send me order blank,” We 
ba also send you description of our New Syse 


. Free, 1, page 
whica will save you dealer’s profits on not 
only shoes but used in the home. 
Highest bank, commercial and customer's ref- 
erences. Address GLOBE ASSOCIATION, | 
256 to 267 Wabash Avenue. Chicage. 





Ladies having fancywork to sell, Doilies, Cente 


| 30, 1789, from New York to his brother 





es. Battenburg & om nwork, send stamped enve' mod 
Ladies Dept. A K., D24 Monroe St. Chicago. 


this respect. The victim never seems 
able to get ahead. His neighbors lay up 
their savings fora rainy day, they get 
better positions, they rise in the world. 
But the man with opisthophoria keeps 
going steadily backward. He runs iu 
debt, he comes, perhaps, even to the poor- 


house. ‘‘If you do not wish to get the 
opisthophoria,’’ says ‘‘Cyril,’’ ‘‘quit 
your beer.’’ 

GEMS. 


Monday— 

There is a devil in every berry of the 
grape.—From the Koran, 

Tuesday— 

They drink the cup of a costly death. 
— Tennyson. 

Wednesday— 

The insecurity of the habit is incredi- 
ble. It leads to the destruction of every 
faculty which God has mercifully given 
us to protect us from danger and guide us 
through life. The ready perception of 
things is marred, the quick rallying of 
the attention is delayed, the exercise of 
the understanding is prevented, the will 
is paralyzed, the conscience dies. 

kR. F. Horton. 
Thursday— 
Touch the goblet no more! 
It will make thy heart sore 
To its very core! 
: —Longfellow’s Christus. 
Friday — 
‘*When once the demon enters, 
Stands within the door, 
Peace and hope and gladness 
Dwell there nevermore.’’ 





Letter Outlines. 





| cardboard and given directly into the 
| hands of the pupils. 


By Ella M. Powers. 


Note: These outlines may be copied on 
the board or cut from paper pasted on 


LETTER I. 

Letter from Claude Brown in Los 

Angeles, Cal., describing the country in 

April, the flowers gathered, fruit picked, 

the climate, a visit to an orange grove 
and to a sheep ranch. 

LETTER II. 
A letter written by Morris Dale, 


April 


Samuel Dale of Springfield, Mass., des- 
cribing the events he has that day wit- 
nessed in New York, it being the in- 
auguration of Washington as president 
of United States. 
(a) New York in 1789. 
(b) Early morning services in church. 
(c) The parade at noon. 
(d) Multitude in the streets. 
(e) Federal Hall. 
(f) The oath of office on the balcony. 
(g) Appearance of Washington. 
1. Dark brown suit. 
2. Steel hilted dress sword. 
3. White silk stockings. 
4. Silver shoe buckles. 
5. Powdered hair. 
(h) Shouts, flags, artillery. 
(i) Inaugural Address. 
(j) Prayers at St. Paul's church. 


LETTER III. 


Letter of condolence sent to Mrs. Lin- 
coln on the death of her husband. Writ- 
ten by Mrs. S. L. Paine, 612 Arch St., 
Elizabeth, N. J. . Dated, April 15, 1865. 


LETTER IV. 

Letter, enclosing postal order for flow- 
ers. Sent to Edward Buxton, 16 Cherry 
St., Dorchester, Mass., by Miss Blanche 
Guild of 682 Oak St., Roxbury, Mass. 


LETTER V. 

Order to Harper Bros., New York,. with 
enclosure for their six late popular novels. 
Order written by Eleanor Stone, 1384 
Deau St.. New Brunswick, N. J. Date 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Consumption 
Cured At Last 


Dr, T. A. SLOCUM, the Great Chemist and Specialist, Will Send Free, to the Afflicted, 


Four Large Samples of His Newly Discovered Remedies to Cure Consumption 
and all Throat, Chest and Lung Troubles, 


Nothing could be fairer, more philanthropic or 
carry more joy to the afflicted, than this offer. 

Confident that he has discovered an absolute 
cure for consumption and all pulmonary com- 
plaints, and to make its great merits known, he 
embracing 
reader who may be 
suffering from coughs, colds, catarrh, bronchial, 


will send his Complete Treatment, 
four large samples, to an 


throat and lung troubles or consumption, 
Already this *‘New Scientific C 


sands of apparently hopeless cases, 


tion, 


FREE to ALL. 


To obtain these four FREE 
fr yrenpees that have never yet 

iled to cure, all you have to do 
is to write 


DR. T.A. SLOCUM, 
98 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 


giving | full postoffice and express 

the f four free remedies 
“il "thoes be sent at once, direct 
from laboratories, with full in- 
structions for use in every case 
to every reader mentioning the 
Normal Instructor, 


jourse of 
Treatment’’ has mpeencamd cured 'thou- 

t There 
will be no Sotetabee in sending—the mistake 
will be in overlooking the generous invita- 
































Dr. Aldrich’s Lung Salve 


CURES PNEUMONI 


Also Congestion of the Lungs, Plurisy, Bron- 
chitis, Croup, Sore Throat, Chronic Cough 
Burns, Bruises. Frost Bites and inflamation of 
any part. Used by the doctor in his regular 
practice tor 20 years and widely known as the 
surest remedy compounded for men throat 
and kindred troubles. Money refunded if it 
will not do all and more than chained for it. 
One box in a community sells hundreds of 
others, Price, per box, 25 cents, pre 





Dr. J. O. Aldrich Mfg. Co., Bath, 
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IN MINING 
YOU WEED HOT GO TO THE MINES 


by purchasing 
Numitorstock. 


paid back to 


ee by a bank. 
mrply t 
interest onit and 


end for illustrated 


y booklet. 
NUMITOR GOLD 
MINING CO. 
621 Bivé. 
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“| This Beautiful Hair Switch only $],50 


Sent on approval— Send no money 
Send only a lock of your hair and we will mail a 
24 oz, 22 inch fine human hair switch to match. 
If found of extraordinary value, remit only 

1.50 or secure three orders and get your switch 
. Enclose 5c postage. American 
Hair Co., 4 La Sale St., 
Chicago. .' 














thiselerantiy encraved eis Hownwoe Cass 


Ne So fitted with - waa oo ~ im hawt. _ 


gujnanre pAnTrEN A FoR 


25 YEARS 


R25 YE ifyou 





RELIABLE WATCH CO. Dept. 35,5, Chicago 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair use a dissolver, or better yet, 
use arazor. Both have the same effect. 

To kill hair growth—investigate our common 
sense home treatment, Kills by absorption. 
Circular in plain, sealed envelope on application. 


THE MONOGRAM COMPANY, 
1032 Pearl Street, - New Vork. 














DIAMOND RING FREE 


Magnificent, flashing Akash diamond, 
mounted in the famous Tiffany style set- 
ting, finished in 18k, solid gold, Ahso- 
lutely warranted for ears. Send full 
name and address, fe send post-paid 
10 Searf Pins to sell at We, each; also 
large premium list. When sold, return 
us the money and we eend at once above 
beautiful ring, oo ey packed in an 
elegant plush-lined 
BISHID JEWELRY CO., £4 Park St., ATTLEBORO, MASS, 
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COUCH FRE 


vowy tel g & large Pitcher & 6 Gineses free, to cach of your customers. This 


to ladies for taking or 
ders for 20 cans of 
our Baking Powder. 
No trouble to take 


isome Couch is covered with figured Velour Fringed on bottom @ fitted 


sel ioe It costs you no money. We pay the it. We trust you with 


collect the money 
chines, ete., or @ liberal cash commission. 


freigh 
Powder and Couch and give you time to deliver the Baking Powder and 


before paying us. We also give Dishes, Furniture, Sewing > 
Bend for Catalogue and Order Blan! 





Supply Co., 509 Consumers Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








April 15, 1903. 





SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 





questionably. the best. 


Primary and Calesthenic Son 


Galden Giees, 190 pages, 
New Century Songs, 128 pages. 


The above are prepaid prices. 


The most popular now published, decidedly the cheapest and un- 


Steele’s Rote Songs for Primary Grades. Simple melodies linked to simple words. Ma. 
nila cover, 15 cents per copy or $1.55 per dozen. 
Merry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla cover, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
. 112 pages, board cover, 50 c 
Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manil) la covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
rd cover, 35 cents per copy or $4.20 per dozen. 
board cover, 30 cents per copy or $3.60 per dozen. 
Victorious gs, 70 pages, leatherette cover, 15 cents per copy or $1.80 per dozen. 
Gems of Song, 160 pages, board cover, 30 cents per copy or $3.60 per dozen, 


er copy or $6.00 per dozen, 


Cash must accompany the orders. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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To introduce our fine collection of latest 
‘ ord music and songs, we will send 
% paid acollection of 32 pieces of music forz0 Mle 
cents, This collection contains one full page % 
of music from 29 instrumental sieces pay 
of the best popular songs, The list lacludes 
zr magnificent Marches and Two-Steps; 5 
brilliant and beautiful Waltzes; 4 character- 
=_ » and special novelty pieces; “ The 
torm King,’ March-Gallop (E. T. Paull’s 
Masterpiece), and 3 new songs and others. 
All for Ten Cents. we make this charge 
to cover cost of pa inting. ay 7 
st Popular Has House in 
world, and our prices are the LOWEST. 
A Good for 10 Cents 
x. ou Music Publications is 
cathe’ ree to every one sending us 
CENTS for the collection oe Fag 


ET. Paull Music Co. 47 W. 28th St., New York 








can be enlarged 1 inch and strengthened 
in one month by using the Hercules entetenternaen 
7 mnastic Club and Strength Tester 5 min- 
seach day. It will develop and the 
arme, chest, back and waist in less than one-half the 
time a hn ge by any other apparatus known. The 
busiest man may strong and healthy by its use. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet and price-list to 


HERCULES, Box 3559, Boston, Mass. 


Beautify that FlatFigure 


2 Possess the superb att 
>. -°™ hy aod tack. “Hivery. mathe 
, ,  ! ender 
earing 








Butider 
Makes a beautiful, stylish 
figure, de vi 
tection. po 
justed for style 
effects. Absolutely seeure, 
t, durable, comfortable and at- 





Correspondence 


Questions submitted by our subscribers are cheer- 
fully answered iu this department, but it is seldom 
possiblé to answer inquiries in the next issue after 
their receipt, owing to the length of time needed for 
printing the magazine. As inquiries increase in num- 
ber, many are omitted for lack of space; questions 
with long 8, or prob) requiring a diagram 
for solution, are necessarily omitted. Questions -will 
be promptly answered by private letter if accom- 
pauled by a remittance of ten cents each. 

All matter intended for this department should be 
addressed to P. 8S. Hallock, Post Office Box 157, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Do not send any correspondence relating to any 
other department of business to this address. 








From a Warren Co., N. J., Teacher: 1. What city fs 
called “The Queen City of the Plains?” 2 What is 
meant by “The Garden of the World?” 

1. Denver is called ‘‘City of the 
Plains.’’ Many cities have the desig- 
nation ‘‘queen city’’, but ‘‘Queen City 
of the Plains’’ has not yet been: found 
in any list of names. 2. The region of 
the Mississippi river is so called. 


From Raynham, Mass., and Tampico, I11.—Can you 
explain why the tower of St. Mark’s Cathedral, Ven- 
ice, should fall after standing so long?~ 2. Explain 
the main causes of the difference in temperature of the 
two equinoxes. 


1, It was built upon marshy ground, 
like the greater part of Venice, with 
an artificial foundation that has at last 
given out, 2, The main reason is that 
the vernal equinox is preceded by the 
coldest season of the year, and the au- 
tumnal by the warmest. 

Kindly state the requirements for a teacher's ‘State 
Certificate both in New York and lowa.—EuM, a Sub- 
scriber. 

‘The answer is too long to publish here 
Apply to the U.S.. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D, C., for latest pam- 
phlet containing ‘* Legal Provisions Re- 
lating to Teachers’ Examinations and 
Certificates,’’ and you will receive in 
convenient form the requirements in 
every State of the Union. 

1, What is the present capital of Bolivia? 2. Name 
the members of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 3. 
Name the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, their salaries, amd the states from which ap- 
pointed. 4. Name all the chief justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States.—J. E. C., Okla. Ter. 

1. Le Paz. (2) Sec’y of State, John 
Hay; Sec’y of Treasury, Leslie M. 
Shaw; Sec'y of War, William H. Taft; 
Attorney-General, Philander C. Knox; 
Postmaster-Gen., Henry C. Payne; 
Sec’'y of Navy, William H. Moody; 
Sec’y of Interior, Ethan A. Hitchcock; 
Sec’y of Agriculture, James Wilson; 
Sec’y of Commerce and Labor, George | bes' 
B. Cortelyou. 3. Chief Justice, Mel- 
ville W. Fuller, Ill. ; salary $13,000. As- 
sociate Justices, John M. Harlan, Ky., 
David J. Brewer, Kan., Henry B. Brown, 
Mich., Edward D. White, La., Rufus W. 
Peckham, N. Y., Joseph McKenna, Cal., 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. ; William R. 
Day, Ohio; salaries, $12,500 each. _4. 
John Jay, N. Y, (1789-95), John Rut- 
ledge, S:C ., John Marshall, Va., Rog- 
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| ville W. Fuller, appointed 1888. 


| France and Germany. .2. Was the case of Roberts in 
Congress one not requiring a religious test for office ?— 
SUBSCRIBER, Tescott, Kans, 


er B. Taney, Md., Salmon P. Chase, 
Ohio, Morrison R. Waite, Ohio, Mel- 


1. Please explain the naturalization laws of Canada, 


1. The leading countries nave simi- 
Jar naturaliztion laws, but special fea- 
tures take too much space to explain 
here. 2. It was not a religious test. 
The main reasons for excluding Roberts 
were that he had violated an act of Con- 
gress in 1882 making polygamy a fel- 
ony, and was therefore disqualified from 
voting or holding office under the U. 
S., and that his election was an explic- 











Speakers 


and Dialogue 


BOOKS 








Bushes New Gomis Recteations, and Hum- 

rous Readings— volume and 

humorous selections. 25 cts. 

Littl Poepto's | °s Dial es—All new and jriginal, 
bright tan resh. For’ si days and seasons, 
also general occasions, For children of ten years, 


Rewton’s Complete Debater—Debates, outlines 
of debates and collochion of debatable questions. 
Most com ete work on the subject ever published. 
Boards, 

Casey's Popular } Recitations. funny bz Stortea, 
Comic Sesee~ itnout question the best 

professional ach r recitals, 25 cts, 

Ha Exhibition Dialogues-A 

atte, tease and four-part selections. 

Easy Faporseinments ta 4 Young s People —Com- 
and other attractive paren kom ents, all easily pro- 

and ofsuccess. 25 cts. 


—_e 


living Theughts—Best Things From Best 
Authors—spaulding-Brice. Just published. They 
contain the best uctions of the most prominent 

American and authors, classified for the 


One, for Grad st If and 

e, es 

Grades IV, V and ; Book 
Vil and VIII. 25 cts each. $2.40 per doz., postpaid. 

Driile and Marohoe—By = C. &L.J. Rook. Every- 

thing waved foe | this volume. Contains 

Broom elit op Pont and M ‘other — 

eg 1, Doll Drill, New Tambourin 
Drill, ete, 

Intermediate nibbece-PRAKARLS pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Primary Spenker—Cue hundred and eleven selec- 
tions suitable for primary pupils. 25 cts. 

The Helper in School Entertainmenté—Invalu- 
able to every teacher. 25 cts, 
Pritchard’s Choice Dial es—25 dial: orig- 

inal, entertaining and instroctive. Bec _ te 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most = i reci 
tations and readings ofthe day. 25 cts. 
Dialogues a and Spocches for Wee Tots—A 
or oe rt speeches and dialogues for children 
ree to ten cree old, “The best of the kind 
published.” 25 cts, 
Wilford’ ues and 4 Spocek 
"eae" fie iy ter the A ne 


for egane. ost complete 
book of the kind ever published.” = 2 cts. 


Caatio’s School Entertai 
ialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 30 cts. 
Pos e Declamation Book—Prose and poetry suit- 
able for all grades. 30 cts. 
They Tot’s SiS Tow the Wee Ones. Contains 
proces. ahaa a few lines each, expressed in the 


Raritat 





pad ns 

Little potions ues Ror Wee Pieces—A large num- 
ber of fae A pheces in in —_ and rhyme for the use of 

the smallest speakers, 25 cts.; 

Webster’s Reckter, or Elecution Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor—Readings and Recitations by Chas. 

C. Shoemaker, One of the most popular humorous 
Sdtation books published. 30 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. Among the more lar 
and pleasing drilis are: The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Rainb Rainbow, Dumb bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 

, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Songand Drill. 30cts 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations, Selections in all dialects 

Trish, Seotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts, 

Choice Dialogues— Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
The best all-around dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or — enter- 
tainments, young people or adults, 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker, Bright and taki Sure to prove 
most successful in their presentat! ion. Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costumesimple. 30 cts. 

Standard Dialoguee— By Alexander Clark, A. M 

Interesting and instuctive, dialogues of a — of 

subjects and adapted to all occasions, 30 cts. 

cous Folk’s Dialogues—Shoemaker. One ofthe 

dialogu e oooks in print. For children of fifteen 
peony cts. 

Holiday Selections—Sarah 8. Rice. The selections 
in this volume are adapted toall the different holi- 
days ofthe year. 30 cts. 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
use in day school, Sunday School, at church socials, 
teas and other festivals, | or for parlor or fireside 
amusement. 80cts. 

Senda Sheol selections—For Readingsand Beck 

cena. y John H. Bechtel. Cnuren Socials Su 

Soe a Deevera. T ng on 

ree: versaries, etc. 30 cts. 


Prescott’s Plain Dinjoqnee-Su jegnee—Superio r Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in . Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—For use in either 
day or Sunday omeoks, on ey, and eo 
occasions. A variet; 
tions, Declamatio 
tions ‘on 

ments, 


bau ec. he wi fat ieetrec. 
entertain- 

Webster's nae Folks’ 

tion of excellent pieces 

eight d. 


ye 
table Sar pils tro 
to fourteen years old. 2 cts. - 


Prescott’s te er Dialegues—A very choice 

es mers Diy, a teacher of much experience, and 
ly ested in school exhibitions with per- 

success, 25 cts. 

Webster's Progressiv: Gooner For school, 

church and other entertainments. 


Wohmer! 4 Isnt p Seoaker—Cheice selections 
termediate pu 





Dewitrs Portes Oratoe_ fens large num- 


tations, Dialogues, etc., 4 
ed san the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, 
Also suggestions = te a pater 


costumes, scenery, etc. 





it violation by Utah of the understand- 


x 


Macauiay’s Dialogue for Little Folks Con- 
ns a large number of interesting and spirited dia- 
= es on various ne for from two to twenty 
children, 200 pages, 25 cts. 
Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near! 
oe e fin est dlafogues re requiring from 3 to fit 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
| and American ens of first-class pieces 
r school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 
Macaniers fete ye for Young People— 
r school pees Suey “ey oli- 
Faye Anpiversary and other exercises. 


Gas Williams’ Fireside pence large 
f of excellent selections. Po 
variety pag pular wherever 
Prescott’s Pa: Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of and original pieces in prose and 
ata he So sc a Bees. ’ ‘1 


reom Recitations—A fin 

sslection pf ne tragic, Com comic and and dialectic pieces, Will 

ight any fence, 25cts, 

wrtinaiee Secial Readings and Recitations— 
Covering a wide —_ of subjects; patriotic, pathetic 
and humorous. 

Popular eaiihebe-m yoinae Garrett. You 
and old, grave and gay. 730 waa 

Heliday Entertain Bi 9 SES ce) 
exercises for various holidays, 30 cts. — 

Temperance iSelections — By John H. Bechtel. 
Stirring reci for temperance occasions. 30 cts. 

nn lp a 

om 
ine and fan “irills, Ntblcann, ohn etc. 25 ae sag 

Sunday School Entertainments—Composed ot 
responsive exercises. dramatized Bible a dia- 
logues, recitations, etc, 30 cts. 

Tabtonns, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 

eI or entertainments, school church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur Stage. 380 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—Rook. Recitations, motion 
songs, concert pieces, —- and tableaux. For 
children of six years. 15 c 

Lissie oe Feepio's + oy rior 

of recitations and readings. For ch Idren 
aoey: panty 25 cts, 

Young People’s Speaker—Comprises recitati 
for the different holldays — ouher occasions. For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations—Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations. For children of 
fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with geeuttons in prose 
and verse specially adapfed to girls. 25 cts. 

Bavéowwe Book of Paredies—Contains much that 
is sure to please. 25 cts. 

Exhlopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 





Hawthorne’s Entertainment Books 
Always Popular. 25 cts each. 


Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 


Tragic and Patriotic Reciter—Choicest selec- 
tions in this class. 


Columbian Reciter—‘‘An unusually fine list of 
titles.” 


Book of Ready Made Speeches. 

Parler Reciter. 

Comie and Tragic Dialogues. 

Juvenile Speaker and Reader—Excellent selec- 
tions in prose and verse, just suited to primary and 
intermediate grades. 

Irish Dialect. 

College Reciter—For older pupils 





Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse- 
ment Books and Recitations. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


All Sorts of Dialogues, Suitable for all ages. 
The L og Drill ik. Very popular drills and 


Biack “American Joker. Minstrels and end 


men 
Choice veil for Little.People. A child's 
speaker. 


Combe Entertainer. Recitations, monologues and 
Dialect Readings. Choice humor for reading or 
speaking. 


Friday ARerpecn Dialogues. Very popular; 3 
thousand 


Friday cami Speaker. Very popular. For 
all ages. 


From Tots to Teens. a for any occasion. 


The Little Folk’s Bud Easy pieces to speak 
songs, exercises, A gem wr little children. 


Negro Minstrels. Al! about the business. 
The New Jolly Jester. Funny stories, jokes, gags, 
e 


One Handred Entertainments. For church or 
parior. 
be Bpspietie Speaker. Master thoughts of mas 


The 5 -sworl Entertainer. Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill Beok. Fresh, novel an’ 
attractive drills and marches, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures. 4 
novelty i little folks. r plays. motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 





Wide Awake Dialogues. Brand new and 
original. 


SPECIAL: Any five ef the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville N. Y. 
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Saar se 
extra pees Lyle Thread 
$10 for this COMPLETE OUTFIT W 
Write at ance for Free Samples- 
CHICACO MFC. & MDSE. 
SIDEPT. 455 87-89-91 W: 
Ref. Metropolitan Trust & Sevings Bank. 
7 Capital $750,000:00, or any Express Company in Chicage. 


SHIRT WAIST FREE 


This elegant 1904 shirt waist made of 
fine mate: or a choice of other 
waists, skirts, hats, suits or kets 
will be n 


Address 
co. 








powder prepaid ; when sold return 
money and we will send premium at 
once. Write today and get a hand- 
some garment free. JACKSON & 
Free Shirt Waist CO., 2952 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Link The Link Puzzle. 





trick. The puz- 
zle is so con- 
structed that the 
harder you twist the more tightly they cling together. 
Postpaid 10c, Agents wanted everywhere, sample and 


terms 10c, S. B. C. 
Massasoit Building, 2 ; Springfield, Mass. 


Switches 55 Cents, 


MAIL US YOUR COMBINGS AND WE WILL 
MAKE THEM UP INTO A NICE SWITCH 
FOR ONLY 55 CENTS the entire Switch, any 
weight, and return to you post paid. Stamps taken. 
Correspondence solicited and circular of hair goods 
mailed on application. 


Guggenheim’s Hair Emporium, 
Established 25 years. 
17 ClintonAveS. - «+ ~-Rochester, N. Y. 


er TYPEWRITERS waxes 


Catalogue 5 
All the Standard Machines \ to % 
anufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
212 La Salle Street, Chieago, IIL 




















BUSINESS. 


PLAN Seen be 
usi- 


OUR 
ginnersin profitable Mail Order 
ness is remarkably successful. Some we 


started three months ago row receive 
100 letters daily, and are making big money, 
Our new catalogue, just published, is the best 
out. Complete plan for stamp, 

Central Supply Co., Kansas City,Mo 








BLACKHEADS-—There is no reason in the world why 
a person's complexion should be spoiled by black heads. 
They can be easily and quickly removed and the skin 
made clear and soft by the use of Porine. It isa new 
and superior preparation for the carat; petpactty harm- 
less and does not induce growth of r. In order to 
introduce it, a four oz. box will be sent prepaid for 50c. 

he South Bend Cosmetic Co., Room 21, Toepp 
Bidg., South Bend, Ind. 


Make money selling Dome-shaped Perforated 
Skillet Covers. No more greasy stoves to clean. 
Meats, etc., fry perfect.Guaranteed.Sample 
265c.Cat.free.Am, F.Nov.Works,Reading,Ps 


SIX THOUSAND Latest Compiled NORTH CARO- 
LINA Teachers’ Names and Addresses for only $5.00, 
We supply your wants for any class of lists. Add , 
Promotion List Company, 5203, Winston-Salem, 3 C. 


HAND PAINTED (Nitotonete 


The proper finish for the shirt waist Belt pins. $1.00 ea- 
Button set of 3 for $1.00, Special offer. Stock pins 50c, 
ea. Designs, pink or red roses, violets, forgetmenots or 
heads. Illustrated price list for stamp. Mrs. Wm. Ful- 
ton, Dept. A. Lynn, Mass, 


OWN YOUR OWN HOME, 
Anywhere in the United States. We furnish money. 
No interest. Small monthly payments. Good agents 
wanted. Fraternal Home Purchasing Association, 
Monon Bidg., Chicago, 


4 A TWO CENT STAMP. 
Will bring our booklet, containing valuable pts, 
and other useful information for every membef of the 
family. Address, Francis Co., Jersey City, N. J. 




















local factory on $5; illustrated book, 2c. 
START Mixers Guide, Fort Madison, lowa. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


White as milk; soft as silk; no wrinkles. 
‘ Landsfeild did it. Price $1.00 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ing upon which, that territory was ad- 
mitted as a state, namely, that ‘‘ polyg- 


amy should therein cease,’’ 

1. How was the Liberty Bell cracked? 2. Is com- 
mission on stocks and bonds figured on the face or 
market value of the same? 3. Whatis the plural of 
“tailor’s goose?” 4, Is the present participle ever 
used as the subject of a sentence? 5. Kindly give the 
origin of the pronoun “thon” and its uses. 6, Who is 
at the head of the-educational department of Alaska? 
—M. K., Washington. 

1. It was cracked July 8, 1835, while 


being tolled for Chief Justice Marshall. 
2. On face, or par value. 3. As ‘‘tail- 
or’s goose’ is used in a special sense, 
it might be allowed a special plural 
‘form which, since ‘‘geese’’ is excep- 
tional, should follow the general rule 
for the plural and therefore be ‘‘tai- 
lors’ gooses.’” Before using any plur- 
al, however, it would be better to find 
out how tailors themselves use it. ‘‘ Use 
is the law of language.’’ 4. Yes; note 
the following examples: ‘‘Striving dil- 
igently brings success;’’ ‘‘ Raising flow- 
ers is the work of gardeners.’’ 5. The 
word ‘thon,’’ contracted from ‘‘that 
one,’’ a substitute pronoun of third 
person, common gender, was proposed in 
1858 by Charles Crozat Converse of Erie, 
Pa., as aconvenient form to be used 
in place of ‘‘he,’’ ‘‘she,’’ or ‘‘it’’ in 
a case like the following: ‘‘Each pupil 
must learn his or her lesson.’’ In- 
stead of ‘‘his or her,’’ ‘‘thon’s’’ lesson 
was to be substituted. 6. The gen- 
eral agent of education, Sheldon Jack- 
on. - 

“ How was Washington ‘unanimously elected Pres- 
ident and Adams elected Vice-President at the same 
time? 2. Who are the members of the President’s 
Cabinet ?—E, A., Colorado. 

1. Each elector voted for two per- 
sons for President. Washington was 
voted for by all of the electors, and 
Adams by the next highest number, 
which, according to the Constitution as 
it then stood, made him Vice-President. 
2. Already answered. 
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A REGULAR $5.00 STUNNING SPRING 
STYLE PATTERN HAT FOR $1.90. 
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From Briton, S. Dak., and Nyssa, Oregon.—1. Has 
the Vice-President of the United States the power to 
appoint members of the Senate to the various com- 
mittees? 2. Has the Speaker of the House a casting | 
vote in case of atie? 3. Whatare the main features 
of Cecil Rhodes’s will in regard to scholarships ? 

1. He has not; senate committees are 
elected by ballot. 2. By rule of Con- 
gress the Speaker is required to véte 
when his vote would be decisive. By 
the practice of the House this rule 
obliges him to vote in order ‘‘to break 
a tie, to make a tie, to complete a two- 
thirds, vote, and when his vote is nec- 
essary to make a quorum.’’ 3. The 
will directs that two American scholar- 
ships be established in each of the pres- 
ent states and territories. It suggests 
the qualifications for a scholarship, the 
apportionment of marks for each quali- 
fication, and the manner of awarding 
the marks; for instance, all marks 
under the head of ‘‘literary’’ should 
depend upon examination; under fond- 
ness ‘‘for sport’’ and ‘‘qualities of 
manhood’’ on ballot of fellow students; 
under ‘‘moral force’’ on report of the 
headmaster of candidate’s school. It 
states that no student shall be qualified 
or disqualified on account of race or 
religion; and specifies a residence at 
Oxford for the recipient of a scholar- 
ship. 

1, What is the length of a circular race track, con- 
taining an inscribed square field of 10 acres? 2% A 
cistern is 9 feet in diameter and holds 3000 gallons, 
How deep isit? 3. The selling price of an article is 
$49 ; the profit 16% per cent. If the expense for freight 
was #4.50, what was the original cost?—A Sus- 
SCRIBER, Oswego. 

1. Square field contains 1600 sq. ft. 
and is 40 rods ona side. Diameter of 
circle X .7071=side of inscribed square; 
hence 40, the side, +.7071—56.56, di- 
ameter; 5656. < 3.1416—177.68, no. rds. 





Union Chemical Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 





in circumference or length of track. 2. 





ceivea handsome China Be 
SEND NO MONEY, as we will trust 
plenty of time to deliver the goods before paying 
of other useful premiums we give away free. 


for us, or who will take orders for ons cans of our Aponesely Pure Baking Powder, We also pay lib 
eral cash co hes is made in the lates 

ted with flowers in different colors, & exquisitely traced with gold, Each pure 
set,or a large Pitcher & 6 glassesfree. No trouble to take orders this way. 
ou & send the Baking Powder &this set of Dishes & allow you 
us. Send at once for our agents free outfit & catalog 
ING MFG, ©O., 





This handsome We pay the freight 


China Dinner set 

sent free to any lady whowillappointonly 2agents 
style & each piece is beautifully deco- 
rofacan will re- 











71 King Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








DEAFNESS AND 
CATARRH CURED 


BY NO METHOD UNTIL ‘‘ACTINA” 
WAS DISCOVERED. 








Ninety-five per cent of all cases of deafness 
brought to our attention is the result of chronic 
catarrh of the throat and 
middleear. The air passages 
become clogged by catarrha! 


of the vibratory bones. Un- 
til these deposits are remov- 
edacureisimpossible The 
inner ear cannot be reached 
by probing or spraying, 
hence the inability of aurists 
or physicians to cure. Ear 
drums are worse than useless. 
That there isa scientific cure 
for deafness and catarrh is 
demonstrated every day by 
the use of Actina. The va- 
por current generated in the 
Actina passes through the 
Eustachian tubes into the 
middle ear, removing the 
eatarrhal obstructions as it 
——— the tubes, and 
oosens i ¢ the bones (ham- 
mer, anviland stirrup) in the 
inner ear, making them respond to the slightest 
vibration of sound. Actina has never failed to 
cure ringing noises in the head. We have known 
people troubled with this distressing symptom for 
years to be completely cured in only three weeks’ 
use of Actina. Actinaalso cures La Grippe, asthma, 
bronchitis, sore throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 
ache; all of which are directly or indirectly due to 
catarrh. Actinaissenton trial postpaid. Write 
us about your case. We give advice free, and posi- 
tive proof of cures. A valuable book—Professor 
Wilson's 100 e Dictionary of Disease, Free. Ad- 
dress New York and London Electric Association, 
Dept., 55 D., 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
using Stillman’s Cream, 
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positively removed by 


| A Safe Long-time 
INVESTMENT 
O INTEREST 
PAID SEMI- 
O ANNUALLY 


The Great Northern Portland Cement Co. 





deposits, stopping the action | 





owns a larger body of raw materials than any 
other company in the world. The plant ts 
operating in part, and the remaining Installa- 
tion is being carried forward as rapidly as 
possible. This Is the largest and best cement 
enterprise in the United States, 








$1,000 will buy ten shares ($100 each) 
of seven r cent. Cumulative First 

Preferred Stock. With this a bonus of 

two and one-half shares of Common 

Stock is given. 

It is well known that an enormous demand 
exists for Portland Cement. The following 
from the Michigan Investor is true of every 
company whose plant is completed : 

“Tts stock can not be touched now unless 
at a liberal premium, and there is none on the 
market.” 

You will serve your best Interests by writing 
at once for full particulars to 


HOWARD H. PARSONS, 
82 Griswold Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
















LADIES, 88 to 815 paid weekly, doing plain sew- 
ing at home; experience unnecessary: material sent 
free everywhere. Send stamped addreswed « pores for 
particulars, Weber Mig. Uo., E, 1135 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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Cistern is cylindrical in shape; altitude 
=volume--base; volume==231 cu.in. X 
3000==693,000 cu. in. ==401.04-+ cu. ft. ; 
base=—92  .7854=—=63.61 sq. ft.; 401.04 
+-63.61 =6.30+ ft. Ans. 43. Selling 
price, $49 is 1163% or {} of $42, the 
cost including expense for freight; 
hence $42—$4. 50==$37.50, original cost. 
Two candies are of equal length. One is consumed 
uniformly in 4 brs., the other in 5 hrs, If the candles 
are lighted at the same time, when will one be 3 times 
as long as the other? Ans; 3 br. 38 min, 10 & 
The head of a fish is 4 ft. long, the tall is as long as 
the head and half the length of the body, the body is 
as Jong as the head and tail. What is the length of 
the fish?—Ans 32 ft.—SusscriBpeR, Yorktown, Texas, 
1. (Solution contributed by a sub- 
seriber.) At required time, length of 
candles are as 3to1. While the 1 
length was being burned, 4 of a length 
would be burned of the other candle 
because they burn. in 4 and 5 hrs. re- 
spectively; if 4 of a length is burned, 
3—$==2}, amount left. The 4-hr. 
candle has burned out, so the 2} 
lengths of a 5-hr. candle will burn in 
lhr. Therefore there must be 11 such 
lengths in the whole 5-hr. candle, and 
the time required is when 3 are left 
and 8 are burned. Therefore 11:8::5 


hrs. : required time==4% hr. or, 3 hrs. 
38 min, 10}? sec. 2, Since head + 
tail==body, and head+half of body= 
tail; then by adding these two equa- 


tions and cancelling, we find that twice 
head=-half body. Therefore 8 ft. = 
half of 16 ft., the body; 4+-8 ft.—12 
ft., the tail; 4-}+-12+416=32 ft. Ans. 

1, Tell cause of the Negro Exodus. 2. Also solve 
the following: Mary is 24 yearsold. Mary 'is twice as 
oldas Ann Was when Mary was as old as Ann is now. 

How old is Ann ’—A SuBscriBER, Hop Bottom, Pa. 


The ‘‘negro exodus,’’ or removal of 
freedmen fromthe Southern to the 
Western and Northern states in 1879-80, 
was caused chiefly by heavy rents, ex- 
tortionate prices charged by credit 
merchants, atid denial of political 
rights; was encouraged by. politicians 
and ill advised philanthropists, also by 
action of the colored convention at 
Nashville, May, 1879. 2. Mary’s age 
is 24; one-half of 24 or 12—Ann’s age, 
a certain no. of years ago; 12-+a cer- 
tain no. of yrs.==Ann's age now. But 
a certain no. of yrs. ago Mary was 
Ann’s present age; hence 24 — a cer- 
tain no, —12-+-a certain no.; or, 24— 
12=twice that number, which is 6. 
Ann is 12-+-6 or 18 yrs. old. 

Note: To solve by algebra, let c= 
the no. of yrs. ; then 24—-r-=12+-4x; 2x 
e212, #-=6. 

From a Subscriber.—1. A boy leaves home on his 
bicycle and travels at the rate of 8 miles an hour. His 
bicycle breaks down and he walks home at the rate of 
3 miles per hour. How far from home was he if he 
was absent 11 hours? 2. I gave .440f my money fora 
farm, .75 0f the remainder for a store. If the farm 
cost $250 more than the store, how much did I pay for 
the store ? 


1. Boy’s rate on the bicycle is to his 
rate of walking as 8 to 3; hence the 
time spent in cycling is to the walking 
as3to8. Inil hrs, he would travel 
yr of the time, or 3 hrs. on abe bi- 
cycle, and would walk home in ,°, or 8 
hrs. Distance, 24 miles. 2. Farm 
costs .44 of the money, store cosis .75 
of remaiging .56, or .42; difference is 
$250, which=.02 or y', of the money; 
hence $250 is x45 of $12,500, the whole 
amount. Store costs .42 of $12,500— 
$5250; farm costs .44=—$5500, 


A and B Invest equa) sums in business, A gained a 
sum equal to 25 per cent of his stock, and B lost $225. 
A's money at this time was double thatof B’s, What 
amount did each invest ?-A Teacher, New Jersey. 


125% = A's stock-+increase = twice 
B's money; or, B’s money=62%% 
after he lost $225; hence $225 is374% % 
of $600, B's investment. A _ invests 
the same sum, $600. 
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FOUR CENTS. 


Mines and Mill; big profits ; mineral pictures, 
FREE, 

SUNSET GOLD CO., 

506 Meck, - ° Denver, Colo. 
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VHE, ROBINSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


24 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Have You a Library 
in Your School? 


extensive Soparteiens Some wae techense suey) 
to School eer tae ee eecdinadion var For 


naiagly low with the idea of moeting all com- 
In the following lists the rates are the same as.are made to school 
jibraries. 


We invite all readers of this journal to avail themselves of these low 
rates and permit us to supply their needs in this direction. 

We guarantee all books to be as represented. 

We carry every title in stock and can fill orders promptly. 


this de et 
very low rates. Our selling 
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tho our main object is to furnish School Libraries, you are in- 
ad Seay had oue or more copies from any of the following lists at 
dozen rates. 
St idar d S eri 196 Bo ay Wakefield, Goldsmith 
et: d nig 193 Whittier Poctass 
as Comprises Following Titles: | ‘199 Willy Reilly, Carleton 
a1 ]- Well madeand ‘onder Book, Hawthorne 
10 a marvel of | Publisher's price per volume 35c. 
md cheapness, | Our peice pet dosen, $1 44—120. each. 
old Well printed | or — titles llc. each. 
vill on a medium rtation is payable by 
de- grade of paper chaser, One or more copies wil be 
ee and neat! sent at dozen rates if 6c. be added 
i bound in clo! for mailing each copy. 
od. assorted colors Always order Book by number. 
” with new artis- 
a8. tic ae P 
i F x 
in size) and The Cornell Series 
average nearly R 
Uniform Cloth Binding 
for volume. Nev- 
er before was Gilt Tops 
of pod mong fe a Comprising 100 
nd substantial form, offered for © 80 little les of Standard 
der i neYe Works. ahaa ee 
zue from 
ns 101 Adventures of a Brownie, Mu- ood paper and: 
0 ock n uniform 
—— - Esop’s Fables 12 
3 Alice in Wonderiand, Carroll 
104 Auld Licht mvs, Barrie 
105 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table blished by the 
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168 Representative Men, Emerson 
169 Reveries of a Bachelor, Marvel 
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174 Rollo oa Barts, Abbott 
175 Rollo in Rome, 
176 Rollo in Scotland. Abbott 
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Publisher’s price 
Our pe oc per dozen 


$ .75 

2.88—24c each 
11.50—23¢ each 
Transportation is payable urcha- 
ser. One or ap eae Sill sent 
at dozen rates if 12c extra be added 
for mailing cach copy. 
Always Order by Number, 





Red Library Series. 


Uniformly Bound in Red Cloth. 


100 titles of the best 12 mos. ever 
effered at a popular price. 





This series of standard literature by 
celebrated authors is one of the mos 
complete on the —_— and isoffered 
at lessthan half the regular prices 
These books are full 12mo size (514x- 


7%) printed from new uniformly 
bound in red cloth, with neat stamp- 
~ing in gold and black. It is the best 


cheap edition ever offered and a great 

n. We commend this list to 
those desiring a large number of good 
readable books in neat substantial 
binding for little money. 
451 Adventures in Pekin, Hannan 
452 Andersen’s Fairy Taies. 
= Arabian Nights. 

454 Adam ie, George Eliot 
455 Alice, Bulwer-Lytton 
457 Aunt’ Diana, Rosa N. 
458 Averil, Rosa N. a 
460 Black and White, Kipling 
461 Beyond the City, Doyle 
= Caxtons, The, ulwer-Lytton 
63 Christmas Stories, Dickens 
ie? Count of Monte Cristo, Dumas 
469 Children of the Abbey, Roche 
471 i of ates” Kipling 
0) 


Carey 


483 

484 Felix Holt, George Eliot 

485 First vene “a lan 
487 Flower Fabies, L. M. Alcott 

588 Firm of Girdlestone: “Doyle 

490 Fortunes of a, Scott 

491 Grandfather’s oe Hawthorne 
492 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

493 Gulliver’s Travels, Dean Swift 
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500 Hardy teed on the Edna Lyail 


502 f Hillside, The 
505 Ivanhoe, Scott 

506 In the Golden Days, Lyall 
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570 Tour of the World in 80 Days 
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= Thelma, Marie La nag : 
The Company, le 
bs Two op peeee Cooper - 


pat Under Two 
ro Vile ais, Chet lotte B 
le arlotte Bron’ 
580 Water Witch, ( 
Pubnbare price per vol.$ ,50 
Our price per = 1.80—15¢ ea. 
Our price for any 50 vols. 7.00—14c ea. 
on to be paid by pur- 
— One or more copies at dozen 
rates if 8c. be added for mailing each 
copy. 
Always erder by number. 


The Henty Series 


For Boys. 
40 Titles All by G. A. Henty. 


“Wherever 
English is 
spoken one 
imagines Mr. 
Henty's name 
s known. 
One cannot 
entez * school 
room or look 
ata bookshelf 
without see- 
ing half a doz- 
en of his fa- 
miliar vol- 
umes, Mr. 
Eenty is no 
mdoubt the 
Most suecess- 
ful writer for 
boy: 
one 
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new. yolumes 
they look forward at Christmas witb 
most pleasure.” — Review of 
1041 Among Malay Pirates 
Bonnie Prince Charlie 
Soy Knight, The 
Bravest of the Brave 
3y England's Aid 
If 2 ent of Congest 

047 By 
1048 By Sheer Pluek 
1049 coptae® Bayley’s Heir 

bastes, The 

1051 Cornet of Horse, 
1052 my — Raven 
Pinal Sites, A . 
1055 For Name and = 
For the Temple 
Friends Though Divided 

nF jom’s Cause 
in Times of Peril 
1060 In the Reign of Terror 
1061 Jack Archer 
1062 Lion of the North, The 
1063 Lion ef St. Mark, Phe 
1064 Maori and Settler 
One of the 28th 











1069 Sturdy ne a Strong 
1070 Throw me Fray 
serh True te the Old Flag 

2 Under Drake’s Flag 
1073 With Clive in “india 
1074 With Lee in Virginia 
1075 With Wolfe in 





1076 Young Bua > Tee 
1077 Youn: — 4 = ian, The 
1078 Senna Colonists, The 

1079 Young Grac-Tireurs, The 





1080 Young Midshipman, 
Publisher’s iy $. 715 
Our price 


a = 76—23¢ ea, 
The Senpee te list(40 titles)é. 80—22c ea. 
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Ornamental Cloth Binding. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 12 Titles. 

876 AEsop’s Fables 

877 ‘Anderecn’ ‘3 Fairy Tales 

878 Bible Heroes 

879 Grimm's Fairy Tales 

880 Gulliver’s Travels 
881 Life of Christ 

882 Lives of the Presidents 

883 Pilgrim’s Pr yg 

= Reynard the 





887 Swiss Family Robinson 

Allof the above stories are retold 
in words of one syllable making 
them delightful reading for children. 
Publisher's price 50c. 





Our aoe special, 23c, Postage (if by 
mail) 8. Always Order by Number. 
The Mother Goose 


Series. 
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17 Titles 
Cloth 
Binding 
illuminated 
Covers. 

A Series of 
Profusely 
llustrated 
Books 

\¥i for 

Se Children. 





940 Aladdin and the Wonderful 


m 
941 Aalnal Stories for Little People 
942 Beauty and the Beast 

943 Bird Martee for Little People 

944 Cinderella 

945 Goody Two-Shoes 

6 Hous that Jack Built, The 

917 Jack and the Beanstalk 

948 Jack the Giant Killer 

29 Little Red Riding Hood 

950 Mother Goose's Rhymes 

951 Mother Hubbard’s Melodies 

952 Patty and Her Pitcher 

953 Peter and His Goose 

94 Puss in Boots 
955 Sleeping Beauty, The 
956 Who Killed Cock Robin 


In most of the above, the title of 
the book is thatof the le sading story, 
other short stories being adced to 
make the books uniform in size, 
Publisher's price $ 50 | 


Our Price, special, ‘ Postage (is 
by mail) 8c. For the see (17 titles) 
$3.71. Always Order by Number, 





being less than Ic per copy. 


Transportation is always payable by the purchaser. 
Small orders go most cheaply by mail, or express prepaid. 
Large orders go by freight very cheaply, the average cost 





Tw o-Volume 


UR CATALOGUE lists more than 2,000 titles including, 

besides those listed above, the Home Library Series 

(200 titles), The Juvenile Series (26 titles), Little Men 

and Women Series (57 titles), Fireside Series for Girls 

(34 titles), Harvard Series of Poets (50 titles), Alger Series (37 

titles), Librar yA Series of History 

te (22 titles), Five-Volume Sets (20 titles), 

Miscellaneous Sets of Various Authors, Roosevelt's W orks, 

(14 Volume Set), True Stories of Great Americans, Twenty- 
Volume Bargain Libraries, etc., etc, 


and Biography (42 titles), 








same qualit y. 





If you do not find what you need in the Series listed 
above, send for Catalogue. Our prices average from 15 
to 25 per cent lower than those charged by others for the 








F. A. OWEN ‘PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of the finest mechanical devices invented since the beginning of this industry. 


THE TWO-SPEED CEAR 


_  CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight-pressure of foot on pedal, to change from high to low gear for hill climbing and difficult roads. 
a ee ae a a ee nna SS SSS tS SSS SS 7S SSS oS SA RT AAS 
Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, IIl. 


“Columbia’”’ “Cleveland” “Tribune” | “Crescent” “Rambler” “ Monarch” 
“‘ Crawford ”’ Fay Juveniles” | “imperial ’’ Crescent Juveniles ”’ 


Catalogues.free at our 1s0,0b0 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent-stamp. 





